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Gain Is Ghewi 
In Number of 


Civie Airports 
Survey Shows Total of 8064, 
Including Intermediate 
Fields, at Present 
Time. 


Army and Navy Fields 
Are Included in List 


Mr. MacCracken Predicts Total 
of 1,000 Before the 
End of This 


With 864 airports and intermediate 


landing fields already established in the | 


United States, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, William 
P. MacCracken, jr., in a statement July 
18, predicted that there will be 1,000 
more before the end of 1927. The De- 
partment of Commerce, it was stated, 
has just completed a survey of airway 
facilities in this country. 

“During the past year,” Mr. Mac- 
Cracken stated, “‘more than 50 new air- 
ports have been established and twice 
that number of cities have set aside 
funds or have begun plans for modern 
airports. Chambers of Commerce, busi- 
ness clubs and other civic organizations 
are cooperating in the effort to build up 
a complete airway and airport system. 
By the end of 1927, about 1,000 airports 
and intermediate fields will dot the 
United States from coast to coast and 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The present 864 fields include | 207 
municipal, 1683 commercial and private 
airports, 124 Department of Commerce 
intermediate fields, 287 miscellaneous in- 

¥ termediate fields and 81 Army, Navy, and 

} National Guard fields, 1 Treasury, and 

. 1 Agriculture field. By the end of the 
1928 fiscal year the Department of Com- 
merce estimates that lighted and marked 
intermediate fields will total approxi- 
mately 262 compared with 124 at the 
present time. In addition, 98 municipal 
fields are proposed. Besides these, the 
Department of Commerce has on record 
about 3,000 unimproved fields, such as 
pastures or similar areas throughout the 
country on which landings and take-offs 
have been or can be made. 


Buffalo Has Modern Field. 


One of the large number 
which established airports since the pas- 
sage of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 


is Buffalo, which has constructed a 518- | 


acre airport and equipped it at a cost 
of $727,255. This airport has an ex- 
tensive system of runways and the most 
modern airport equipment. 

Chicago’s municipal airport is another 
example of progress in the right direc- 
tion. This city has laid out a great air- 
port with an eight-direction runway sys- 


tem, complete night lighting, spacious | 


hangars and other necessary equipment. 
On the West Coast, Oakland is con- 
structing an airport on a sheltered island, 
which will accommodate both land and 
seaplanes and is only a short distance 
from the heart of the city. 
cisco likewise is developing a modern air 
terminal to accommodate traffic from the 
transcontinental and the Pacific Coast 
airlines. Sacramento also has made good 
progress with its new municipal airport. 
Farther up the coast Portland is using 
Swan Island for its new airport, which 
will be equipped te accommodate planes 
of both land and sea-types. 
In the South, New Orleans has pro- 
eded with the development of Callender 
Wie, which was made available for op- 
erations in November, 1926. 
Cleveland Improves Airport. 
In the Midwest, Cleveland has con- 
tinued to improve its already well-desig- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Airport Proposed 
For New York Area 


Secretary of Commerce Asks In- 
terested Parties to Aid in 
Solving Problem. 


In an effort to impress upon public 
officials and the public the necessity of 
establishing a consolidated airport for 
New York City, to serve commercial air- 
planes just as a Union Station serves 
many communities as the unified railroad 
terminal, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, on July 18, appointed 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Wiliiam P. MacCraken, Jr., to head a 
committee to investigate the New York 
situation. 

Pointing out that there is danger of 
the development of scattering private 
aircraft terminals at New York, Secre- 
tary Hoover addressed a letter to vari- 
ous interested authorities inviting them 


Y to appoint members to the committee. 


> 
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San Fran- ; 
| include 


' year, 
: prices for Italian cherries this year than 


he United States 4 


Copyright 1927 by The United 


States err Fantenns Senperenren 


Libraries Increasing 
Librarians Scarce 


School libraries are being in- 
stalled more rapidly than librarians 
with the necessary educational and 
professional qualifications can be 
found to take charge of them, the 
Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally on 
July 18. 

The Bureau says that the number 
of graduates in 1926 from library 
schools in the United States was 
200 less than the number required 
to meet the need for graduate li- 
brarians. 


Candy Companies 
Urge Increase in 
Tariff on Cherries 


Manufacturers Divided on 
Comparative Value 
Them of Domestic and 


Foreign Fruit. 


to 


The Tariff Commission has received 
exhibits from the Pacific Coast Cherry 
Growers’ Organization, which wants the 
tariff increased on Italian cherry prod- 
ucts, and from the opponents of the 
tariff increase, 


Calif., on July 18. 
At the same time a cablegram from 
the American Commercial Attache at 


| Rome, Italy, to the Department of Com- 


merce, denying that there is a minimum 
agricultural wage scale in effect in Italy, 
was filed with the Commission. The 
significance of this, Representative Free, 
who represents a cherry-growing dis- 
trict, explained, \is that at a hearing be- 
fore the Tariff Commission on June 28, 
he requested the Italian commercial at- 
tache at Washington to file with the 
Commission the text of the minimum 
wage law which the Italian commercial 
attache, Mr. Free said, had claimed is 
existing in Italy. “No such law exists,” 
said Mr. Free, “and the cablegram sent 
by the American commercial attache 
merely stating that no such law is in 


| effect there shows there is nothing of the 


kind in Italy.” 


The exhibits in behalf of the Ameri- | 


can cherry growers were filed by the 
California Packing Corporation of San 
Francisco, with a letter of transmittal, 
dated Jul: 14. The opposing exhibits 
were filed by the National Preservers 


Association, giving cost of data as to ! 
| Italian cherries and opposing increased 


tariff on cherries as sougnt by the Amer- 
ican cherry growers. 

The Commission is investigating the 
costs of vroduction of cherries in their 
natural state, sulphured or in brine, in 
connection with the complaint of the 
Pacific Coast growers that the foreign 


| products are interfering with the Ameri- 


can cherry industry. 

The exhibits by the National Preserv- 
ers Association include affidavits from 
James A. Rheinstrom, of Cincinnati, 


showing that firm’s purchase of cherries | 
from a Portland;-Ore., concern, in July | 


and August, 1912, giving figures on “ex- 
cessive shrinkage in weight which re- 
sulted while the cherries were in tran- 
sit from Oregon to Cincinnati, indicat- 
ing that the fruit does not carry well 
in transcontinental shipping.” They also 
a newspaper clipping reporting 
a record price for Oregon cherries this 
another clipping reporting higher 


last gwing to appreciation in exchange 
value of the Italian lira, and another 
newspaper item indicating a higher mar- 
ket on canned cherries on the Pacific 
Coast this year. 

Other exhibits filed by the National 
Preservers Association are from a whole- 


sale house in New York stating that “we 
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it was announced at the | 
| offices of both the Tariff Commission and 
i Representative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARB ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE bitrates. i WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY | 19, 1927. 


| Protective Tariff | 
Benefits Farmer, | 


Says Dr. Work 


Secretary 
Would 
Reject Removal of Duties 


clares Congress 


as Farm Relief. 


Holds System Fosters 
Pu rchasing 


Industrial Protection Described 
as Promoting Domestic 
Market for Agricultural 

Products. 


Any attacks against a protective tariff | 


| by advocates of farm relief would prob- | 
ably receive scant consideration in Con- 


gress, for “the great majority of both 
Republicans and Democrats in the Sen- 
ate and House are protectionists,” the 
Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 


State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
on July 18, 

In an argument against farm 
measures through tariff change, Dr. 
Work asked: “Who would suffer first 
and most from the repeal of a protective 
tariff which insures employment at high 
wages, and guarantees purchasing power 
of food stuff by consumers?” He stated 
that he believed that what the farmer 
produces for 
tariff, while such necessities as a farmer 
buys from abroad are on the free list. 

The full text of the address follows: 


Since everything we use comes from | 
interest should be | 


the soil, our first 


planted there. 
Secretary Lived on Farm. 
Because the Department of Govern- 
ment with which I am connected has to 
do with the public lands, the National 
Parks, Indian reservations, and irrigated 


[Continued on Page 4, Colwmnn 1.] 


Lightship to Be Placed 





At Point Off Barnegat 


Establishment of 


. 15. 


nounces 
Navigation Aid Aug 


Plans, for the 


an ocean crossroad of first importance” 
were announced July 18 by the Light- 


house Service of the Department of Com- | 


merce. 

The lightship, it was stated, 
change its course and 
safeguarded from stranding in shallows. 

The following is the full text of a 
statement issued by the 
Service: 


The most important new aid to navi- | 
gation provided in many years on the | 


Atlantic coast of the United States is 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce. About August 15 a lightship will 
be established on a new 


house. This vessel will have an occulting 
white’ light 
every 10 seconds, a steam chime whistle 
with a single blast every 20 seconds, and 
a submarine bell. Later it is proposed to 
place a radio-beacon on this lightship. 
The great importance of this station 
to navigation is due to three factors. 
First, there is no sound fog signal along 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Causes of Workers Getting Loans 


Analyzed in Survey of Credit Unions | 


Skilled Artisans and Clerks Most Numerous Borrowers 
Among 4,000 Persons Included in Study. 


Expenses of illness are shown as the . 


ww : 

most common cause of finacial stress 
among workers, according to a study 
of 4,000 credit unions loans made by Mil- 


| they are forced to borrow. 
sand records were gathered from seven | 


dred John, Fellow in the Research De- | k: PBNE 
| credit unions in Boston and one in Mil- 


partment of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass., and 
just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, in 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


The survey also shows that purchase | , . 
| and insurance carried. 


Credit unions are like people—no two | 


of the family supply of coal, other family 


expenses and accumulation of previous | 


debts also were important factors in 
causing workers to borrow. About three- 
fourths of the male borrowers were 
found to be married, it is stated. 

The full text of the report of the 
study follows: 


The credit union is a twentieth cen- | 


tury attempt to provide credit facilities 


for people who are independent but have | 


no margin of savings and hence no stand- 
ing with the banks. 
was undertaken 


in order to discover 


The investigation | 





something of the financial backgrounds 
of such people, their family responsi- 
bilities, and the crises in life for which 
Four thou- 


waukee. The amounts and purposes of 
the loans, ages, occupations and sala- 
ries of the borrowers, and the number 
of dependents were reported: Many 
records showed also the property owned 


are identical. They can not be fitted 
arbitrarily into classes, but 
reservations be grouped into general, 
neighborhood, company, sectarian 
racial, and fraternal types. They are 
grouped in this fashion because of the 
limitation they place upon membership. 
In Massachusetts, where the mest ex- 
tensive development of credit unions in 


the United States has taken place, the 


earliest ones were of the sectarian or 
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- 


of Interior De- 


Power 


just issued by 
|| 


relief | 


sale is protected by the | 





| Atlanta at 6:40 a. 
| posited in New York and Boston late the 


| leans at 11:40 a. 
Department of Commerce An- | 


establishment about | 
August 15 of a lightship off Barnegat | 
Lighthouse for the purpose of “marking | 


will aid | 
| navigation at a point where coastwise 
| shipping must 
where the large marine traffic must _be | 


Lighthouse 


station about | 


eight miles east from Barnegat Light- | the 


showing 8 seconds out of | 


| revealed 





can with | 


or | 


| Rail ways Increase , 
Lumber Purcliiies 


United States in 
forest products, in- 
cluding crossties, nearly 12 per cent 
of their total outlays for materials, 
and supplies, according to informa- 
tion gathered by the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement 
the Department on 
the sale of forest products to rail- 
roads follows: 

The railroads of the country in 
1926 spent a total of $1,559,032,- 
331 for fuel and supplies, of which 
$186,291,234 went for lumber and 
other forest products. In 1925 the 
railroads spent $170,305,031 for for- 
est products out of their total pur- 
chases of $1,392,043,000. 

Last year the railroads purchased 
93,759,913 crossties at a ‘cost of 
$101,000,000. This was an increase 
of approximately 6,000,000 ties com- 
but 


Railroads of the 
1926 spent for 


pared with the preceding year, 
a decrease under the two previous 
years. Other purchases of forest 
products included switch and bridge 
ties, lumber and timber for car re- 
pairs and maintenance construction. 


‘Postmaster General 


Hubert | 
Work, stated in an address at Colorado | 


{Invites Bids on Two 


Routes for Air Mail | 


femme 


One Proposed Between At- | 


lanta and New Orleans and 
the Second Between St. 
Louis and Memphis. 


Bids for the operation of two new air 
mail routes were invited by the Post- 
master General in an announcement is- 
sued July 18. The bids are returnable 
August 18. 

The schedule for one route, between 
Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., via 
Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., provides 
for planes to leave New Orleans daily 
at 3:45 p. m., and to arrive in Atlanta 
at 8:45 p. m., making connections with 
Northbound planes at that point which 
will put late afternoon New Orleans 
mail in New York early the following 
morning. Southbound planes will leave 
m., 


previous afternoon, arriving in New Or- 
m. 

The other route, between 
Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo., will connect 
its schedule with the St. Louis-Chicago 


| line. 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Advertisements inviting bids, 
able August 18, on 


return- 
two additional air 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Manganese Ore Found 
‘With Little Silica 


Deposits in Olympic Mountains 
May Prove Valuable, $ 
Geological Survey. 


say Ss 


Large deposits of manganese minerals 
on the eastern and southern borders of 
the Olympic Mountains in Washington 
may become an important resource if 
silica which they contain can be 
eliminated, says the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, in a state- 
ment issued July 18. 
northern 
has 
small 


Recent prospecting on the 
slope of the mountains, it was said, 
deposits of unusually 
silica content. \ 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The presence of manganese minerals on !} 


the eastern and southern borders of the 
Olympic Mountains, Wash., was known 
as early as 1912, when they were recog- 
nized in some copper prospects, but their 
possible value as a source of manganese 


[Continued on PageS2, Column 6.) 


Complete 
‘News Summar 'y 


| and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topies every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 


| tablish 
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| Examiner | Recommends Approval IB. &0. Authove 
Of California Grape Car Plan 


Charge of Insufficient Supply of Rolling 
Stock Not Sustained in Report f 


Investigation nas been 
bureau of service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the operation 
of the California Grape Car Plan, 


made by the 


cars for shipment of grapes from Cali- 
fornia in accordance with advance esti- 
mates of shippers of their requirements, 
as operated in 1926 and proposed by the 
railroads for 1927 with some modifica- 
tions. 


| 


for | 
! the distribution of railroad refrigerator 


| ears for 
tained, and expressing general approval 


A complaint had been filed with the | 


Commisison by dealers in and growers 
and shippers of grapes from California 
that the plan is unreasonable to the 
shippers and in violation of law, and 
that the railroads 
an adequate car supply. 
denying the allegations, 
request for 
that the Commission, after hearing, es- 
rules, regulations and practices 
to govern distribution of cars for this 
traffic, such as it might consider proper. 


The railroads, 
joined in the 


Plan is Indorsed. 
* Results of the investigation have been 
recently made public in a proposed re- 
port submitted by John L. Rogers, spe- 


Convention for Repressing 
Cc ounterfeiting Is Drafted 


A central office for repressing counter- 
feit of currencies is projected in a ten- 
tative agreement reached by a commit- 
tee set up by the Council of the League 
of Nations, according to a report just 
received by the Department of State. 
This agreement was adopted following a 
meeting of the committee in Geneva in 
June. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Committee has prepared a pro- 
visional draft proposal on the basis of 
the draft proposals prepared by the two 
subcommittees composed, the one of 
delegates of banks and issue and rep- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Marking of Towns 


Asked to Aid Flyers 


Maas_ Re- 

quests Government to Pro- 
mote Nation-Wide 

Project. 

town, and village should 


Every city, 


: have its name conspicuously painted so 


as to be easily recognizable from the air 
under a uniform plan to be worked out 
by the Secretaries of Aviation for the 
Departments of War, Commerce, and the 
Navy, Representative Maas (Rep.), of 
St. Paul, Minn., suggested in 
made public July 18. 

The three Secretaries, he suggested, 
should have the cooperation of the Post- 
master General with a view to instruct- 


letters | ; 
| watts, will be heard. 


| shippers and bankers, 


had failed to provide | hes : _ 
| termining the car requirements of ship- 


an investigation, and asked | 


cial examiner, in No. 18942, T. N. and 
B. B. Sample, et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, et al., 
recommending a-finding, not yet passed 
upon by the Commisison, that the al- 
legation relating to failure of defend- 
ants to provide an adequate supply of 
the traffic has not been sus- 


of the plan as not unreasonable or un- 
duly preferential or prejudicial, with 
certain exceptions. 

The report recommends that the Com- 
mission find that the district public ad- 
visory committees, composed of growers, 
which cooperated 
with the railroad representatives in de- 





pers, be discontinued as a feature of the 


plan. 





Information to Be Supplied. | 
The Department of Agriculture has | 
recently announced that plans for the 


| establishment of a clearing house to fur- 
| nish California grape growers with daily | 








ing all postmasters to urge upon their | 


local communities action in furtherance 
of the plan. Mr. Maas suggested that 
the name of the town and an 


| Minn., 500 watts, and WCAL, 


; Minn., 500 watts. 
arrow | 


pointing to the north be painted on the | 
top of some conspicuous building or out- | 
lined in some parkway with whitewashed | 


stones forming the letters. 
The full text of his letters to the Post- 


master General and to the Assistant Seec- | 


retary of War in charge of aviation fol- 
lows: 

To the Postmaster General, dated at 
St. Paul, Minn., July 8, 1927: 

“Having been in aviation during the 
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; 1270 
| WTAD operates. 


information on prices of grapes and vol- | 
ume of shipments for the purpose of 
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Frequency = 
Assigned Hearings 
By Radio Commission | 


Total of 16 Are Scheduled, | 
Involving Power Changes, 
Beginning 


July 26. 


Two additional hearings on disputed 
frequency assignments have been sched- 
uled by the Federal Radio Commission, 
making a total of 16 hearings to be con- 
ducted, beginning July 26 when the fil 
Commission is expected back in Wash- 
ington. All of the hearings scheduled 
concern changes in wave and power al- 
locations sought by broadcasting stations 
in various parts of the country. 

Station KLDS, owned by the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., will be heard July 29 on 
its application for a change from a fre- 
quency assignment of 1,260 kilocycles 
and power of 1,500 watts to 650: kilo- 
cycles, 5,000 watts. To appear at the 
hearing are the following stations on or 
near the frequency sought: WOS, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., 500 watts; WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 500 watts; KICK, Atlantic, 
Iowa, 100 watts, and KRLD, Dallas, 500 | 
watts. 

Hearing for Station WTAD. 

On August 4, the application of Sta- | 
tion WTAD, owned by the Illinois Stock 
Medicine Broadcasting Co., Quincy, IIL, 
for an increase in power from 250 to 500 
Stations involved 
in this hearing or those on or near the 
kilocycle frequency, on which 
To appear at the hear- 
WGBF, Evansville, 
KFMX, Northfield, 
Northfield, 


on | 


ing accordingly are: 
Ind., 250 watts; 


Change In Assignment. 
The Commission was informed on July 
18 that Station KEX, of Portland, 
scheduled for a hearing on an applica- 
tion for a change from 1,250 kilocycles, 
to 2,500 watts to 880 
20 kilowatts, has decided to ask instead 
for 770 kilocycles. The reason given for 
the change is that 880 is one of the 12 
waves shared by American stations with 
Canadian. 
Stations involved in the far 


3, Column 4.) 


western 
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| Sicirnat of Cape} May Harbor ‘ Ordered 


F or Opening Channel to Cold S pring Inlet 


. e 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey Directs Steamer 


‘Ranger’ to 


Make Observations in These Waters. 


Cape Ma~ Harbor, N. J., 
as Cold Spring Inlet, where once was pro- 
jected a great port and railway terminal 
almost at the entrance to Delaware Bay, 
is to be resurveyed both by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Army en- 
gineers, it was announced orally at the 
Coast Survey July 18. 
vey steamer “Ranger,” G. C. 
commanding officer, having just com- 
pleted two seasons’ work at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and now at Norfolk, has been 
ordered to make the resurvey, including 
topographic hydrographic, tidal and mag- 
netic observations in these and adjacent 
waters i nthe neighborhood of Cape May. 

Congress last session adopted an 
authorization for the Secretary of War 
to cause a further preliminary survey 
and examination of the Inlet, based on a 
bill introduced by Representative Bach- 
arach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J. 
(House Bill 6990, 69th Congres, 1st Ses- 
sion), proposingg such authority for a 
survey “with a view to creating and 
maintaining an entrance channel to Cold 
Spring Inlet 300 wide and 25 feet deep.” 


formerly known 


Mattison, 


; The last Army engineering project there, 
| which was completed 10 years ago, on 


The Coast Sur- | 
| jetties 700 feet or more apart. 


an estimated cost of $1,311,000 and $10,- 
000 annually for maintenance, was for a 
channel 25 deep at mean low water and 


| 400 feet wide through the Inlet, a dis- 


tance of a mile, projected by two parallel 
A realty 


; company agreed to contribute $100,000 


of the cost and to assume the work of 
deepening and enlarging the inner har- 
bor, together with donation of land and 
right of way for shore ends of. jetties, 
lighthouses, a life saving station and for 
a depot for the United States Engineer- 
ing Department (House Document 515, 
parth 1, 69th Congress, 2nd Session, 
1926). 

Potentialities of the harbor, presented 
to the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors in the consideration of a pro- 
posed preliminary examination of the In- 
| let, or Harbor, in 1907 (House Document 
388, 59th Congres, 2nd Session) were 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


| $63.242,500. 


Ore., | 


kilocycles | 


To Increase Stock 


By $63.242,500 


I. C. C. Report Approves Is- 
sue of Additional Common 
Shares, Worth $100 Par, 
at $107.50. 


Preference in Buying 
Given Stockholders 


Railroad Upheld on Contract to 
Pay Bankers $2.25 a Share 
Commission for Under- 
writing Issue. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
authorized on July 18 by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission _to 
issue $63,242,500 of additional common 
stock, to be sold to present stockholders 
at $107.50 a share. The application of 
the B. & O. was opposed by Lloyd 
Church, of New York City, a minority 
stockholders, because of the proposal to 
pay to bankers an underwriting commis- 
sion of $2.25 a share. 

The authorization is on condition that 
no part of the proceeds of the stock in 
excess of $61,799,434.85 of capitalizable 
expenditures, as set forth in the applica- 
tion, shall be expended until the appli- 
cant has submitted for the approval of 
the Commission a statement of the pur- 
poses and has filed reports and data in 
| connection with the statement. 


Applicant Upheld On Underwriting. 

“While the necessity for underwriting 
in this case may be subject to question,” 
the report says, “we feel that on the 
facts shown we should accept the judg- 
ment of the applicant’s management as 
to that.” 

Commissioner Eastman concurred in a 
separate opinion. The full text of the re- 
port in Finance Docket No. 6321 follows: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
par amount, of common 
capital stock, consisting of 632,425 
shares of the par value of $100 each. 
An intervening petition’ opposing the 
proposed issue and sale of stock was 
filed on behalf of Lloyd Church, a stock- 
holder. A hearing was had on July 8, 
1927. At the hearing an intervening pe- 
tition opposing the granting of the appli- 
cation was filed on behalf of anether 
stockholder. No other formal objections 
to the granting of the application have 
been presented to us. 


Authorized in Charter. 

The applicant was incorporated by the 
Act of 1826, chapter 123, of the laws of 
the State of Maryland, with, an author- 
ized capital stock of $3,000,000. The 
charter authorizes the capital stock to be 
increased from time to time in the dis- 
cretion of the president and board of 
directors, or a majority of them, and 
also authorizes them_at their option to 
cause subscriptions to be received in the 
manner prescribed by them, or to sell 
the stock for'the benefit of the applicant 
for a sum not under its par value. 


The outstanding capital stock of the 
applicant as of March 31, 1927, was 
$210,808,534.49, of which $151,945,353.54 
was common and $58,863,180.95 was pre- 
ferred. There was held by or for the 
applicant $371,537.46 of common stock, 
$1,136,819.05 of preferred, and $1,650,000 
of separate stock of the Washington 
branch. The preferred stock is entitled, 
in preference to the common stock, to 
noncumulative dividends each’ year at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

The holders of the applicant’s pre- 
ferred and common stock have been given 
the right to subscribe on or before July 
21, 1927, at $107.50 per share, for a num- 
ber of shares of the proposed additional 
common stock equal to 30 per cent of the 


Issues 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Survey Is Under Way 
On Rio Grande River 


International Water Commise 
_ sion Begins Study of Equit- 
able Division of Waters. 


The aerial survey of parts of the Rio 
Grande, Tia Juana and Colorado Rivers, 
recently undertaken by the International 
Water Commisison, United States and 
Mexico, was begun on July 18 by fliers 
and photographers of the Air Corps 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, M. Schnurr, stated dérally. 

The commisison is studying the ares 
for the purpose of effecting an equitable 
division of the use of the waters bee 
tween the two nations, the secretary exe 
plained. The plans call for the photo. 
graphing of strips five miles wide on 
eac hside of the streams, a section 280 
miles long on the Rio Grande, 40 miles 
long on the Tia Juana, and 25 miles 
long in the Boulder and Black Canyons 
of the Colorado. 
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| Improper Diagnosis 
Charged With Error 
In Vital Statistics 


Failure to Seek Accuracy Is | 


Contributory Cause, Says 
Public Health Service. 


Difficulties Explained 


Progress in Classification of 
Diseases and Causes of Death 
Nevertheless Is Marked. 


Extraordinary progress has been made | 


in the past 35 years in the establish- 
ment of systematic classification of dis- 
eases and causes of death throughout 
the world, according to a statement made 
public July 18 by the Public Health 
Service. 


In 1893 no two countries in the world 
were using exactly the same forms and 
methods for statistical classification of 
causes of death; whereas at-the present 
time most of the civilized countries of 
the world have adopted the International 
List for their mortality records. In spite 
of the general use of this list, however, 
there still exist serious limitations to the 


accuracy of death statistics, which be- | 
come especially apparent to the mathe- | 


matician through failure of the pur- 
ported causes of death to conform to the 


' 
tendencies of errors in scientific observa- ; 


tion. 
Difficulties of Diagnosis. 
These limitations are due largely to 
dfficulties of diagnosis—combinations of 


causes of death, changes in current di- | 
agnostic practice, a temporary focus of | 


attention on some particular disease, 


| 
etc.—and to a failure on the part of vital- 
statistics officers of health departments | 


to strive for a higher degree of accu- 


racy by investigating cases in which the | 
causes given on the death certificate | 


should arouse suspicion. 

An interesting discussion of these dif- 
ficulties and of the manner in which 
some of them are obviated in Boston 


is contained in an article published in 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Health De- | 


partment of Boston, Mass., 


1927. 


It is practically impossible for a death 
to occur in Boston without being re- 
corded at the health department. 
few exceptions, death: 
knowledge of the division of vital statis- 


for May, 


tics through application for a burial per- | 


mit, which is issued only upon the pres- 
entation of a death certificate satisfac- 
tory to the department of health. 
the certificate is unsatisfactory, the case 


is referred to the medical staff for in- | 


vestigation. 


challenged in a young child, but in an 
adult an effort is made to disclose a con- 
tributory cause. Even lobar pneumonia 


is often suspected because of a tendency | 


to use it when other cause is not ap- 
parent. 


causes, their duration, etc., must be con- 


ferred to as “myocarditis.” 


death front “acute indigestion.” 
Causes of Infant Deaths. 


A critical attitude toward causes of | 
indicated to the } 
infant | 


deaths of infants has 
Boston health officials that in 
deaths attributed to gastroenteritis, and 
other acute infection as well, there is 
often something biologically wrong with 
the infant, and vital statistics are failing 
to show the extent to which infant mor- 
tality is a problem of engenics rather 
than of feéding. 


shown that differences of opinion of 


qualified investigators have been fre- | 


quent enough to be a matter of serious 
statistical importance. It has been made 


evident that there is an underlying cause | 


not yet understood, contributing to vul- 
nerabiliy to infection. 
An almost constant 


annual ratio of 


seven deaths per 1,000 births obtains in 
septi- | 


Boston, mostly from puerperal 
cemia; and it seems mathematically im- 
probable that those who 
puerperal septicemia avoided 


seven. 
Many cases in which death was certi- 


fied as being due to encephalitis leth- | 
| men. 


argica (a few years ago) and to pul- 
monary embolism (immediately follow- 


ing the death of ex-Presicent Roosevelt) 


were found, on investigation, to have 
been erroneously diagnosed, the diag- 
noses having been influenced by the tem- 
porary focus of medical 
these conditions. 

Death certificates for certain acute 
conditions, such as anthrax, tetanus, or 
diphtheria, for example, are reasonably 
accurate, whereas for other acute dis- 
eases—whooping couga, for example— 
are found untrustworthy. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of deaths of 
human beings are not the result of acute 
illness; but death, even in comparatively 


young persons, marks the termination of ! 


a considerable period of symptoms of im- 
proper biological functioning. 

The article concludes by noting that, 
in spite of inaccuracies,, 


eautions biometricians regarding an in- 


thorough understandin, 01 the method of 
compilation and a knowledge of the pur- 
pose which they may be intended to 
serve, 





| granted loans, 
sevenths of the employes were women. | 


With | 
s come to the | 
' unions chosen for the study. 
many credit unions largely composed of | 
foreign born who appreciate their value | 
because they are familiar with people’s | 
If | 


; Skilled artisans 
Investigation of maternal deaths has | 


escaped | 
the ex- | 
posure which proved fatal to the other | 
| skilled 


total number of borrowers. 
attention on | 


} proud to do so. 
| haps the most important, for it was 


conventional | 
vital-statistics data can be used in many | 
ways to furnish reliable conclusions, and | and therefore reserved for the use of the 
| “poor working men.” 

telligent use of such data, based on a | 
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Costs of Illness Found Commonest 
Cause for Workers Getting Loans 


Need for Coal Shown as Second Reason in Survey Con- 
ducted by Credit Unions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


parish type. They were organized 
among the French-Canadians, and limited 
membership to persons in parishes where 
the credit unions were located. Some 
few’ years later numerous general credit 
unions were organized. They have been 
found less successful than other types 
because theilr almost unrestricted mem- 
bership makes it very difficult to appraise 
the reliability of those applying for 
membership, and to make certain the 
repayment of loans granted. Recently, 
credit unions independent of the man- 
agement have been formed among the 
employes of large corporations. These 


as a rule have been prosperous and are | 
the predominating type at the present | 


time. 
Experimental Stage 


Said to Be Over 


Credit union organization is so elastic 


| that it can be made to fit varied situa- 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
| it has succeeded admirably. 


tions, and because of this adaptability 
The first 
credit union in Massachusetts, chartered 
in 1909, started with a capital of a few 
dollars. In 1925 there were 86 credit 
unions operating in the State, with gross 
assets of $8,500,000. The growth has 
been rapid but not too rapid to insure 
stability. Between 1909 and 1925 only 
16 credit unions failed, and while 48 
liquidated it was without loss to the 
member shareholders. These figures in- 
dicate clearly that the credit union has 
passed the experimental stage, and may 
be considered as a permanent economic 
factor. 


Membership in the various credits 
unions of Massachusetts has grown 
from the few who started the first one 
in 1909 to 55,000 in 1925. Most of these 


| people are permanent members who bor- 


row when they must and save when they 


; Can. 


There were approximately 14,000 mem- | 
bers in the eight credit unions; the ma- | 
jority of these had belonged to their | 
respective organization three years or | 


more. 


Of the 4,000 records of loans gathered, 
3,048 were for men and 952 for women. 


In the telephone workers’ credit union | 


the number of woman borrowers ex- 
ceeded the number of men who were 
but only because five- 


It was not possible to determine ex- 


American born, largely of Irish, English, 
and Russian-Jewish stock. There were 
few southern Europeans, and Germans 
were rare in any but the 
Credit Union. 
so few immigrants is due to the credit 


banks and other cooperative credit so- 
cieties which are quite common in Eu- 
rope. 


© | Majority of ! 
Broncho-pneumonia is not always re- | J Y f Men 


garded as a satisfactory sole cause of | 
death. It may be allowed to pass un- | 


Borrowers Married 


Over 73 per cent of the men and 23 | 
| per cent of the women who were bor- | 
rowers from the credit unions studied | 


were married. However, two-thirds of 
the married women were members of 


| two general credit unions and were not 
, employed outside the home. 

In myocarditis the data on the death | 
certificate relating to age, contributory | 


Most of the men who borrowed were 
between 25 and 40 years old. They 


| were at the prime of life when their 
sistent with the condition justifiably re- | 


family responsibilities were heaviest but 


been greatest. The women fell into two 
divisions: The younger ones under 25 
short time leave their 
jobs to marry, and the older ones, also 


sary to borrow for their dependents and 
to make provision for themselves in old 
age. In one credit union composed of 
civil-service employes, who have long 


| tenure of service, there were more older 


men borrowing than anywhere else. 

The number of borrowers, classified 
by occupation and sex, is shown thus: 
Men Women 

28 
Clerical workers oT 
Unskilled laborers 
Salesmen 
Small business men 
Professional workers 
Firemen ; 
Policemen 


239 


| Telephone operators ..... 


Housewives 
Other occupations 
No data 
Total 
As is seen, the o¢cupations of the men 
fell into four main classifications: 


artisans, the clerical 
firemen, and the unskilled laborers. 


Men in the skilled trades formed one- 


third, clerical w -fifth, - | : 
ird, clerical workers one-fifth, and un | cent of the women claimed dependents, | 


skilled laborers one-thirteenth of the 
There were 
in the two general credit unions a num- 
ber of men who had independent busi- 
nesses—small stores and 
rious kinds—and many of the artisans 
were self-employed, particularly the 
tailors and painters. 


those who were granted loans, even in 
the general credit unions to which they 
have access. This’ may be accounted 


| for in three ways: They do not know 
anything about credit unions, they have | 


no need to use them, or they are too 
The last reason is per- 


found that many men in comfortable 
circumstances had an idea that credit 
unions were semicharitable institutions 


Forty-five per cent of the women in 
the sample group were employed as tele- 
phone operators and 29 per cent as cleri- 
cal workers. The group in professional 
pursuits, mainly school-teachers and 


| $36 





] 1 | male 
actly the nationality grouping of the | 
borrowers, but the great majority were | 


| of the land. 
| sent complete ownership. 


J r 1 | one no collateral loans are made. 
in the prime of life, who found it neces- | 


| selves 

} women 
| rowers in these three organizations— 
| were 
| those single women who had dependents, 
| and women who had 


The | 
workers, | 
The | 
largest single group was that of fire- | 
In both municipal credit unions | 
| they formed the majority of borrowers. 


shops of va- | 


There was a notice- | 


able lack fessi 1 
ack of professional men among Fredy Bence 


nurses, is small, but three times greater 
in proportion than among the men stud- 
ied. There is also a group of women 
who have embarked on enterprises of 
their own and often need help to tide 
them over dull periods. Housewives, 
whose cherished ambitions may be new 
sideboards or rugs, also belong to credit 
unions. Although they have no earn- 
ings, most of them save enough out of 
their housekeeping allowances to pay up 
their loans, and there were almost no 


eases of the husband’s having to pay a | 


defaulted Joan. 


As the following table shows the modal 


wage for men lies between $36 and $40 
a week, and for women between $21 and 
$25. In the neighborhood credit union, 
where 61 per cent of the men were self- 
employed, the weekly earnings ran 
higher, the modal being between $46 and 
$50. On the other hand, in the railway 
credit union the modal lay between $31 
and $35. Few of these borrowers earned 
more than $250 a month. 

Model earnings only (piecework) were 
available for two credit unions. In these, 
those of skilled men lay between $35 
and $40, of unskilled men between $25 
and $30, of women between $20 and 

22.50. 

Men Women 

11 276 

70 290 
. 314 129 

444 33 

631 19 

479 10 

262 

84 
to § 115 
to 34 
$66 to $7 27 
$71 to § 53 
Over $75 
Housewives 
No data 


$20 
$21 
$26 
$31 


or 
to 
to 
to 
ta 
to 
to 
to 


$41 
$46 
$51 
$56 
$61 


More Than Fifth 


| Own Real Estate 


Property Owned and Insurance Car- 
ried—Some of the more thirfty and 
ambitious have, with the aid of building 
and loan associations, bought their own 
homes. 
sible to find out whether or not the bor- 
rowers possessed property. Of 1,702 
borrowers 483, or 
owned property, while of 298 female 
applicants for loans 80, or 21 per cent, 


owned property. The neighborhood credit | 
| union required the applicants to state 
| the value of their holdings. 
Milwaukee | 
The fact that there are | 


These av- 
eraged between $10,000 and $20,000 
apiece, but it should be stated in this 


| connection that the real estate was in 
There are | 


an outlying district where land values 
had increased rapidly. 
not represent their actual investment, 
but rather the appreciation in the value 
Nor do the figures repre- 
Often the 
equity which the men owned was small, 


| but mortgage payments had to be met 


and to do this they had to save. There 


| was no way of discovering what other 


savings the applicants for loans had, as 
they were not asked to list their securi- 
ties or savings accounts. However, it 
was customary for men, when they could, 
to offer collateral for their 


est rate—5 instead of 6 per cent. When 


a loan was thus covered the borrower 
was not required to give any informa- 


In one eredit union a third 


of the loans were made on collateral, | 
| and in another fully one-half. 


The per- 
centage in the other associations does 
not run nearly so high as this, and in 
On 
one application blank borrowers were re- 


| quired to designate whether they owned 


automobiles; it was found that 180 out 


| 491, or 36 per cent, did possess them, 
| while but 32 per cent of the men owned 


real estate. 


mation concerning insurance was gath- 
ered. In three credit unions, 87 per cent 
of the men carried insurance. The poli- 


| cies were not large (usually less than | 


$3,000), but it is encouraging to see 
such a large proportion of the men of 
small means thus safeguarding them- 
and families. A good many 

nearly 40 per cent of the bor- 
carrying insurance, particularly 
insurance before 
they were married did not as a rule let 
their policies lapse. ; 

Over 73 per cent of the men were mar- 


| ried but an even greater proportion had 


dependents, as 85 per cent had persons 
whom they were supporting. 


Men Said to Bear 
Heavier Burdens 


Many of the single men had,.aged par- 
whom they were caring. Only 18 per 


but the large group of single women bor- 


rowers in the telephone workers’ credit | 


union contained also the highest pro- 
portion of women with dependents; only 
31 of these women out of a total of 548 
were married, but 108 had dependents. 
In the neighborhood credit union, where 
135 of 162 women were married, only 6 
These figures indicate 
that it is the men who bear the heavier 
social burdens, and that single women 
with dependents, like the men, must seek 
financial protection. 

Although the types of people belong- 
ing to the credit uniun studied differ 
considerably, the size of their families 
runs about the same. In the neighbor- 
hood and municipal credit unions, three 
was the most common number of de- 


pendents, while two was the usual num- | 


ber in the industrial and telephone work- 
ers’ credit unions, and the railroad work- 
ers most frequently supported but one. 
There is not a great deal of difference 
between the numbers of men who had 
one, two, and three dependents, but there 


Barnegat Lightship 
To Mark Crossroads 
Of First Importance 


| Establishment of Navigation 
Aid About August 15 
Just Announced. 


Near Steamer Lanes 





Department of Commerce Cites 
50 Strandings in Vicinity 
Between 1904 and 1923. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the entire coast of New Jersey, over 100 
miles, between the entrances to New 
York Bay and Delaware Bay, and it is 
not practicable to place such a signal at 
a shore lighthouse because the track of 
vessels is too far offshore. Second, this 
location off Barnegat is of critical im- 
portance to shipping because of the 
change of course necessary here for all 
coastwise shipping, and because at this 
point traffic converges from Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays from Cape Hat- 
teras and the South Atlantic coast and 
Panama, from New York entrance, and 
from New England. Third, because of 
the immense marine traffic along this 
coast and the fact that it is a low-lying 
shore, fringed with shallow water, com- 
pelling deep-draft vessels to keep well 
off; 50 strandings were recorded in this 


| vicinity between 1904 and 1923. 


Barnegat Lightship will mark an ocean 
crossroads of the first importance. This 
vicinity has heretofore been provided 


| with only a gas buoy further inshore, and 


a lighthouse on the shore with no fog 


| signal and of no help in low visibility. 


The new lighthouse will be anchored 
close to the steamer lanes in water of 





| sufficient depth for vessels to run directly 


for it without danger, and will give a 


| safe departure to all vessels. 


The need of a lightship off Barnegat 
was suggested by navigators some years 
ago. At hearings in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1919 there were strong 
representations from associations of 


; masters and others as to the need for 


this lightship. In the program for ves- 
sei construction published in the annual 


In four credit unions it was pos- | report of the Lighthouse Service of that 


year estimate for funds for this vessel 
was given prominence, and Congress 


28 per cent, | passed an authorizing act in 1920 which ! 


was based on this estimate. The delay 
in carrying out this much-needed project 
has been due to the urgent need of using 
lightships which have become available 
to replace older vessels no longer con- 


| sidered safe and some of which were 
| more than 70 years old. 


is a decided drop after the third, as for 





The amount does | 


|; number of unskilled 


loans, | 
| since they could secure a lower inter- 


£23 ; : | Medical 
Where statistics were available, infor- | — 


| Furniture 


example, 505 men had two dependents, 
492 had three, but only 386 had four. 
The model class for the men was that 
with two dependents, for the women, one 
dependent. Most of the men, as has been 
stated, belonged to the skilled trades or 
clerical group. However, the members 
of the credit union that listed the largest 
workers had the 
greatest proportion of families number- 
ing more than three. This seems a very 
impersonal way to discuss the human 
factor, but it shows as nothing else can 
the burdens these cae ti | are carry- 
ing. They have given hostages to for- 
tune, and they must provide for emer- 


| gencies, since their jobs are often in- 
| secure. 
, tion about himself, and that excellent | 
| source was therefore ¢elosed to the in- 
| vestigate. 
| when their earning power should have | 

Undertakers no longer obtain burial | 
permits in Boston on a certificate of | 1 
: who might in a 


Thus credit unions assist men 


family misfortunes 


Purposes Given 
For Getting Loans 
The purposes for which people borrow 
reveal dramatically the crises which 
come into their lives and the need of the 
average worker for some source of 
credit at such times. These purposes 
::@ shown in this table: 
Purpose Men Women 
577 352 
78 
62 
26 
189 
40 
12 
19 
39 
61 
12 
24 


Family expenses .. 
Various bills 
Clothing 

Taxes 

Insurance 


House repairs and payments 
Investment 

Education 

Vacation 

Automobiles 

Radios 


; Renewals 


Ta Pew BOER... ..vaaerenes 





Death 


| All other 
| No data 


RONG». .bes 2s cease haa 3,048 952 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 20. 


‘Americans in Vienna 


ents or younger brothers and sisters for | 


Are Reported Safe 


Department of State Makes 
Public Advices from Min- 
ister There. 


The Department of State on July 18 
announced that advices from the Amer- 
ican Minister at Vienna, Albert H. 
Washburn, were that no Americans in 
Vienna were in danger as the result of 
the rioting there. The full text of the 
Department’s announcement follows: 

The American Minister at Vienna, Al- 


| bert H. Washburn, telegraphed the De- 


partment of State on Jnly 16, that he 
does not believe that Americans in Vi- 
enna are in real danger. 

Minister Washburn also informed the 
Department that the city was compara- 
tively quiet on the sixteenth. He states 
that a 24-hour general protest strike 
was declared on the evening of July 15, 
throughout Austria, but that this strike 





does not apply to electric, gas, and water 
works and other indispensable enter- 





in carrying their social responsibilities— | 
| they are a kind of insurance against 





‘AuTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
UNitep States DAILY. 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Government Asked to Promote Plan 
For Marking of Towns to Aid Flyers 


Representative Maas Suggests Cooperation of Four De- 
partments in Nation-Wide Project. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


war and since that time having done a 
considerable amount of cross-country 
flying, I know that one of the greatest 
problems of aviation and its develop- 
ment is navigation. I know that it would 
be a great assistance to pilots in cross- 
country flying if they could easily tell 
from the air over what towns they were 
flying. It would very greatly simplify 
the problem of the pilot if he could fol- 
low his map by seeing the name of the 
town over which he was flying. 

“The majority of towns look very much 


| alike from the air and it is very difficult 


to recognize one town as against an- 
other from a distance of a thousand or 
more feet. I am making a suggestion 
that every city and town in the United 
States make arrangements to have the 
name of the town and an arrow point- 
ing to the north painted on the top of 
some conspicuous building or laid out in 
some parkway with whitewashed stones 
forming the letters. 

“I am writing to the secretaries of 
aviation for the War Department, Navy 
Department and the Department of Com- 
merce, asking their cooperation in this 
matter to decide upon some uniform sys- 
tem of marking, as to the style of let- 
ters, colors, etc. I believe that this mat- 
ter can best be handled through the Post 
Office Department if the postmaster of 
every city, town, and village in the coun- 
try would take the matter up with the 
local people—either the local Chamber 
of Commerce, or some prominent busi- 
ness man, Legion Post, or some other 
organization with civic pride. I believe 
every city and town in the country would 
see to it that the name of that city or 
town was painted in adequate letters 
so as to be readily visible and recogniz- 


Consolidated Airport , 
Urged for New York 





Secretary of Commerce Asks 
Various Interests to Aid 
In Solving Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“The selection and development of a 
consolidated airport in the neighborhood 
of New York for commercial aviation 


| is a pressing necessity,” said a state- 


ment issued by Secretary Hoover. “The 
wholly inadequate facilities now existing 


| and the possible independent develop- 


ment of several different commercial 
terminals are harmful both to New York 
and the development of commercial avia- 
tion as a whole. 

“The Secretary of Commerce is charged 
with the duty of fostering the develop- 
ment of adequate airports and with the 
hope of achieving real progress to this 
end, I am asking various interests to co- 
operate with the Department by appoint- 
ment of representatives upon a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Assistant 
Secretary MacCracken to consider the 
whole question. The duty of the com- 
mittee would be the determination of 
the facts and perhaps suggest some 


| basis for cooperation among the various 


interest. Those invited to appoint such 
representatives are: The Mayor of New 
York, the Governor of New Jersey (to 
select representatives for the several 
New Jersey municipalities), the Post- 
master General, the New York Port 
Authority, the three air transport com- 


: panies having contracts with the Pest 


Office Department to serve New York, 
the Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, the Merchants As- 
sociations and others.” 

Following is the full text of the invi- 
tation which has been sent out: 

As you are perhaps aware, under the 
Air Commerce Act this Department is 
charged with the duty of fostering the 
development of adequate airports. One 
of the most difficult of these problems 


| arises in the New York City region. It 


not only bears a relationship to the met- 
ropolitan areas in New Jersey, but in the 
solution of the question various interests 
other than the actual municipalities 
themselves are vitally interested, that is, 
the Post Office Department and the com- 
mercial air transport companies serving 
New York. 

In an endeavor to secure some com- 
mon view in the matter, and with the 
hope of arriving at a solution of the 
problem, I am appointing a committee 
under the chairmanship of Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics William P. 
MacCracken, of this Department, the 
purpose and duty of which committee 
will be to study the essential facts in all 
of these relationships, with the hope 
that such determination will assist in the 
early creation of consolidated commer- 


| cial airport facilities at some advanta- 


geous point in this territory. 

I would appreciate it if you would co- 
operate in this study and I greatly de- 
sire that you should designate someone 
to sit upon this fact-finding committee. 

It is most desirable that some com- 
mon project shall be arrived at for com- 
mercial aviation purposes. Otherwise, 
I feel that action will be too long de- 
layed and we shall have four or five dif- 
ferent ports established in the neighbor 
hood of New York without adequate fa- 
cilities in any of them and with no in- 
terconnection, and that such a situation 
will result to the disadvantage of New 
York, as well as to retard the advance- 
ment of commercial aeronautics. 


prises such as bakeries. Railway, post 
telegraph, and telephone services will be 
discontinued until further notice. Food 
supply trains, however, may be run. 

Minister Washburn adds that the Cab- 
inet Council is in continuous session. 
The Socialist party leaders demand the 
resignation of the Chancellor and the 
Police President, but the Government so 
far is standing firm. There is some 
slight hope that trains and other par- 
alyzed public services may be resumed 
today. 





able from the air. If this was done, with 
an arrow pointing north, it would cer- 
tainly be a real convenience and aid to 
aviation. 

“I would like .to suggest, therefore, 
that the Post Office Department inves- 
tigate this matter and, in cooperation 
with the secretaries of air for the three 
Government departments, work out a 
uniform suggestion and that this be 
transmitted to each postmaster in the 
country through the Post Office Depart- 
ment, requesting that the local post- 


master urge upon the local community | 


their cooperation in this matter. 

“Your suggestion in this matter will 
be very much appreciated.” 

To Assistant Secretary Davison, dated at 

St. Paul, July 8: 

As I was in aviation during the war 
and have since kept it up and have done 
quite a bit of cross-country flying, I feel 
that one of the problems of the cross- 
country pilots is that of navigation. I 
know what an assistance it would be if 
every city, town and village in the United 
States had its mame _ conspicuously 
painted, so as to be visible and recogni- 
able from the air. I am making this 
suggestion, therefore, to you, Mr. War- 
ner, and Mr. MacCracken, as well as to 
the Postmaster General, that some plan 
be worked out to accomplish this end. 

I have suggested to the Postmaster 
General that if the three Secretaries of 
air would work out a uniform plan as 
to size of letters, coloring, etc., that the 
Post Office Department request each 
postmaster in every city, town and 
vlillage in the United States to arouse 
commodity and civie pride to the point 
of seeing.that the name of the town is 
made visible in some way to aviators 
passing over. My suggestion is that the 
local postmaster take the matter up 
with the local Chamber of Commere, 
American Legion Post or some promi- 
nent business man or business men and 
get them to have this done in each town. 

It could be done by either painting the 
name of the town on the roof of some 
conspicuous building or -by laying out 
the name of the town in some park by 
large letters made of whitewashed 
stones. In addition to this I am suggest- 
ing that where the town does this it 
also paint an arrow pointing north so 
as to aid in the verification of direction 
for the pilot. I believe that every com- 
munity in the United States has enough 
civic pride and enough interest in the 
development of aviation to do this thing 
if it is simply suggested to them and 
proper plan presented for the size of 
the letters and other details. Your opin- 
ion of this matter and cooperation will 


-| be very much appreciated. 


I would like to make the suggestion 
that you and Mr. MacCracken and Mr. 
Warner confer together on this matter 
sometime at your convenience and let 
me know your advice. 

I assure you that I will do everything 
that I can to cooperate with you in any 
such movement. 


Manganese Ore Found 


With Little Silica 


Less Than 9 Per Cent Contained 
in Some Minerals from 
Olympic Region. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

only became evident during the World 
War. Attempts were made to work the 
deposits but were unsuccessful because 
the only mater: Is that could be found 
contained too much silica to permit their 
conversion into alloys of acceptable 
grade. These deposits, which are knewn 
tq be large, may yet become an im- 
portant resource if the silica can be elim- 
inated. 

Since the war, however, prospecting 








| difficult. 


Consul Is Seriously 
Wounded at Puerto 
By Mexican Bandit 


British Vice Consul Advises 
of Attempt to Assassinate 
W. E. Chapman. 


-Entered His Residence 


Immediate Action to Appre- 
hend Assailant Is Asked by 
Charge d’ Affaires. 


The American Consul at Puerto, 
Mexico, was shot by a bandit who ine 
vaded his home and is in a serious condi- 
tion, according to advices received by the 
Department of State from the British 
Vice Consul at Puerto, Mexico, J. J. 
Sparks, it was announced on July 18. 
It is stated that the purpose of the ate 
tack was to assassinate the American 
official. é 

The full text of the Department of 
State’s announcement follows: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from J.-J. Sparks, the British 
Vice Consul at Puerto, Mexico, to the 
effect that Consul William Edgar Chap- 
man was wounded by a marauder in his 
house about 4:40 a. m. July 17. Con- 
sul Chapman heard a noise in the kitchen 
and thinking that it was a dog or a cat 
went to investigate. A’ bandit faced him 
in the hall with pointed gun and Consul 
Chapman returned to his room followed 
by the bandit who fired at close range. 
The bullet entered the Consul’s left 
breast but was deflected by a rib and 
passed out in the posterior axilla. Mr. 
Sparks reports that Consul Chapman’s 
condition is serious but not dangerous at 
present. ‘ 

N. B. Consul Chapman was born in 
Mount Pisgah, Ark., February 1, 1877, 
and his home is Alluwe, Okla. He es- 
tablished the American Consulate in 
Puerto, Mex., last March. 

A later report from Mr. Sparks, for- 
warded through the American Embassy 
in Mexico City, states that two bandits 
entered the house of Mr. Chapman 
through the skylight over kitchen, one 
with a revolver and the other with a 
large knife. Mr. Sparks states that they 
made no demands to hold up hands or 
deliver property which shows that 
their purpose was to assassinate Mr. 
Chapman. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, the American Charge 
d’Affaires in Mexico City has informed 
the Department that he has made urgent 
representations to the Mexican Govern- 
ment requesting immediate and energetic 
action to apprehend and punish the as- 
sailant of this American official. 

4 


along the north slope of the mountains 
has led to the discovery of several de- 
posits, one of which near Lake Crescent “ 
has yielded in three years about 17,000 
tons of ore containing more than 52 per 
cent of manganese and less than 9 per 
cent of silica, probably the largest con- 
centrated body of this grade that has 
yet been found in the United States. 
Further prospecting has shown that 
there are other deposits on the southwest 
side of the mountains. Bulletin 795-A— 


| “Manganese-Bearing Deposits near Lake 


Crescent and Humptulips, Washington” 
—a report of a preliminary study of all 
these deposits by a geologist of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, shows that although the min- 
eral composition varies from place to 
place, they all lie at nearly the same 
stratigraphic position in the rock sec- 
tion, and the hope is held out that more 
ceposits of high-grade ore may be dis- 
covered in the same belt. ? 

Prospecting in the region is much 
hampered by the heavy forest and thick 
cover of underbrush and moss, but as 
the timber is cut the search will be less 
The principal deposit was dis- 
covered in an area by forest fires several 
years ago. 
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AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE 


PUBLISHED. WITHOUT COMMENT 


Southern States 
Show Increase in 


Number Employed 


| 


| 
| 


Industrial Expansion Indi- 
cated by Eigures for June, 
1927, in Only Division 
to Report Gain. 


Industrial expansion in the South At- 
lantic States is indicated by the figures 
on employnient for June, 1987, it was, 
stated orally on July 18 by the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart. Out of nine gesgraphie divi- 
sions, it was pointed out by Mr. Stewart, 
the only increase was in the Southern 
States, with 2.8 per cent move employed 
than in June a year ago. The decrease 
in five of the remaning divisions was 
much larger than this percentage, he 
said. 

“This to my mind,” said Mr. Stewart, 
“indiextes a healthy growth in the in- 
dustries of the South. 
workers always is a good indication of 
prosperity. More work means more 
trade and more trade helps the banks 
and conditions generally.” * 





There has been a steady growth of | 
employment in cotton alone since 1924, | 
Mr. Stewart pointed out, the percentage 


in 1924 being 96.4 compared with 102.8 
for the first part of 1927. This increase 


is much larger than in either the New | 


England or Middle Atlantic groups. 

Decreases in Employment Noted. 
Decreases in employment and payroll 
totals in June as compared with May, 


are noted in a statement of employment |} 


conditions in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries, compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 0.7 per cent in June as 
compared with May, and payroll totals 
decreased 2.4 per cent, according to a 
preliminary report made by the Bu- 


reap of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 


This is the third succes- 
decreased employment, 
of decrease this 
in either May or 


ment of Labor. 
sive month of 
but the percentage 
month less than 
April. 

Employment in June, 1927, was 2.4 
per cent lower than in June, 1926, and 
payroll totals were 2.3 per cent lower. 

The bureau’s weighted index of em- 
ployment for June, 1927, is 89.1, as com- 


is 


pared with 89.7 for May, 1927, 90.6 for 


April, 1927, and 91.3 for June, 1926;*the 
weighted index of payroll totals for 
June, 1927, is 93.3, as compared with 
95.6 for May, 1927, 96.6 for April, 1927, 
and 95.5 for June, 1926. 
Based on 10546 establishments. 
The report for June, 1927, is based on 
returns from 10,546 establishments in 
5g of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tpies. These establishments in June had 
J.006,203 employes whose combined earn- 
jings in one week were $79,838,722. 
Twenty-five of the 54 separate indus- 
tries had more employes in June, 1927, 
than in May, while only 20 industries 


The demand for | 


| formed 





reported increased pay-roll totals. 

The food and tobacco groups, of in- 
dustries, as is customary in June, both 
show a decided increase both in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the increases 
in the food group being considerably 
larger than usual. 


good sized increases in both items. 
The lumber and stone, clay, and glass 
groups both show a slightly increased 


volume of employment, and the lumber | 


group reported unchanged pay-roll to- 
tals, but the stone, clay, and glass group 
shows a decrease of over 2 per cent in 
the last item. 

The textile group as:a whole shows 
losses of nearly 1 per cent both in em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals. The 
creases in employment in this group 
were in the cotton, woolen, and men’s 
clothing industries only, while among 
the decreases in the ‘other industries 


those in women’s clothing and millinery | 


and lace goods were very large. 
Iron and Steel Group Fatls Off. 
The iron and steel group shows gains 
only in two industries and these are 


especially concerned with building, struc- | 
tural ironwork and steam heating. The 


iron and steel industry itself fell off over 
2 per cent in employment. 

The chemical group shows a loss of 
over 4 per cent in employment, caused 
by a seasonal drop of 27 per cent in 
fertilizers. 

Considerable decreases in the vehicle 


° . | 
group were caused chiefly by a falling- | 


on; the automobile industry of 5.3 per 
; 


cent in employment and of 17.2 per cent | 
in pay-roll totals, while in the group | 


of miscellaneous industries there were 
drops in shipbuilding of 3.4 in employ- 
ment and of 6.5 per cent 
totals. 

Larger volume of employment 
shown in the West, North and 
Central divisions, and in the Mountain 
and Pacific divisions, while the East Cen- 
tral and all Eastern divisions, 
North and South, reported 
forces. ; 

A decidedly greater volume of employ- 
ment was reported in June, 1927, than 
in June, 1926, in the food and textile 
groups of industries and in the group of 


was 


decreased 


miscellaneous industries. The outstanding | 
in these | 


individual industry increases 
groups were in cotton goods, automo- 
bile tires, and shipbuilding. 

Only Division to Show Gain. 

The following groups of 
were much less favorably placed as to 
employment in June, 1927, than in June, 
1926: Iron and steel; lumber; stone, clay, 
and glass; metal, other than iron and 
steel; and vehicle. Each of the separate 
industries of these groups had sustained 
noticeable losses in employment, with 
the exception of electric car building 
and repairing, which showed a small in- 
crease. 

The South Atlantic division alone of 


the nine geographic divisions had more | 
in June, | 


mployes in June, 1927, than 
1926, the increase being 2.8 per cent. The 
decreases in five of the remaining divi- 
sions were much larger than this per- 
centage. ¥ 

Per capita earnings in the 54 indus- 


Each of the sepa- | 
rate industries of these groups reported | 


| of the mine. 
in- | 


| ported 


South | 


both | 


industries | 
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General Sandino Described as Outlaw 


THE UNITED 


In Reply to Protests of Labor Or ganizations 


Secretary of State Writes President of A. F. L., Both Nica- 


raguan Parties Reject Insurrectionist. 


The Nicaraguan insurrectionist, Gen- 
eral Sandino, who lost 200 of his forces 
in an attack, July 16, on American, ma- 
rines and Nicaraguan constabulary, at 
Ocotal, Nicaragua, is characterized as 


an outlaw in a letter addressed, July i8, i 
| day morning (July 16) and to have suf- 


by the Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, to the presidem, William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The gommuricatjon is 'e reply to pro- 
tests from.delegates to tee Pan Ameri- 
cax--Labor Conference, in session 
*rashington, D. C., transmitted by Presi- 
dent Green. Secretary Kellogg, in his 
reply, asserts that General Sandino does 
not enjoy the support or approval of 


| either political party in Nicaragua. 


Activities of Insurrectionist 
Are Described as Lawless 
The full text of the’ letter 
tary Kellogg is as follows: 
“July 18, 1927. 
“Mr. William Green, 
“President, American Federation of 
Labor, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“Sir: I have received 


your letter of 


July 15, in which you quote a telegram | 
which you have received from the dele- | 


gates of the Nicaraguan Federation of 
Labor to the Fifth Pan American Labor 


Congress, stating that American marines | 
in Nicaragua threaten to attack Nicara- | 


guan forces. You add that the officers 
and members of the Pan American Fed- 


eration of Labor are deeply concerned | 
because of the exceedingly disturbed con- | 


dition which exists in Nicaragua. 
“The Nicaraguan forces to whom this 


telegram refers are undoubtedly those | 
headed by a certain General Sandino, | 


| Service Improved 


who was formerly attached to the rev- 
olutionary army commanded by General 
Moncada. 

“At the time that an agreement was 
arranged through the good offices of 
Colonel Stimson providing that both the 


Government forces and the revolutionary | 


forces should lay down their arms, Gen- 


} eral Sandino alone of the revolutionary | 


commanders operating with General 
Moncada refused to accept this agree- 


ment, and, with a small body of fol- | 
| lowers, said to have numbered about 200, 


withdrew into the interior, where he re- 
sorted to banditry, preying on the coun- 
try and terrorizing the inhabitants. His 
activities cannot be considered to have 
had any political 
ever. 


“On June 14, the Department was in- | 
reported as | 
| having held the managers of French and | 
German concerns near Ocotal until part | 


that Sandino was 


payment in cash was made of a total of 
$5,000, which he demanded under threat 


of returning to burn their buildings if | 
| the entire amount was not paid to him 
within a few days in his camp some | 


miles distant. The Department was at 
this time informed that the commander 
of the American forces in 


as the outlaw which he was generally 


| considered to be in Nicaragua. 


Forcible Possession 
Is Taken of Mine 


“On June 30 the Department was in- 


| formed that Sandino, who had formerly 
- ene ! 
been employed by an American citizen, 


Charles Butters, in his mine at San Al- 
bino, in northwestern Nueva Segovia, a 
wild and unsettled territory, entered the 
mine at the head of some 50 armed ban- 


carried off some 50 pounds of dynamite 
and subsequently took forcible possession 
The Department was then 
informed that the commander 
Special Service Squadron had directed 


the commander of the marine forces in | 


Nicaragua to inaugurate operations to 
disarm Sandino as soon as possible. 


“A telegram from the Legation, re- 


| ceived this morning, states that Sandino, 
with far superior numbers, is reported | 


to have attacked the American marines 


and the Nicaraguan National Guard at | 


Ocotal early yesterday morning and to 
have suffered a decisive defeat. 

“From the above you will abserve that 
the Nicaraguan forces referred to in the 


telegram which you quote, and which it | 
sup- | 


stated are 
by the 
of Labor are 
than common outlaws. So 
Department is aware, Sandino and his 
followers do not have the support or 
approval of any of the leaders of either 
of the political parties in Nicaragua. 

“With the exception of the small band 


is whole-heartedly- 


Nicaraguan Federation 


’ | which has been operating under the lead- 
in pay-roll | 


ership of Sandino, peace has been ef- 


fectually reestablished in Nicaragua, and | 
States Government, in ac- | 
cordance with its promise to the leaders 

| of both political parties in Nicaragau, 
| plans to supervise the elections of 1928 | 
in that country, in order that an op- | 


th® United 


portunity may be given to the Nicara- 
guan people to freely indicate 


“T am, Sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“FRANK B. KELLOGG.” 

A loss of 200 slain was sustained by 


' the Sandino forces in the attach July 
16 on American marines and Nicaragua | 
, constabulary. 


These casualities are re- 
ported in advices from the American 


Minister at Managua, Charles C. Eber- | 


hardt, it was announced July 18 at the 
Department of State. One American 
marine was killed xfd two wounded. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The American Minister at Managua, 
tries eombined, in June, 1927, were 1.8 
per cent lower than in May, 1927, and 0.1 
per cent higher than in June, 1926. 

In June, 1927, 7,977 establishments re- 
ported an average of 87 per cent of a 


| full force of employes and an average of 
96 per cent of full-time operation, the | . 
| the 


first percentage being unchanged from 
May, while the last was 1 per cent lower 
than in May. 


in | 


| Conflict Is Confirmed 





| fiict, 


| this, he stated, 


significance whatso- | 
| by the American consul at Rotterdam, 


Nicaragua | 
| considered it necessary to treat Sandino 


of the |! 


in effect nothing more | 
far as this | 


their | ted 
| choice for President of Nicaragua dur- | COUDLEG: Be 


; ing the coming term. 


| bad 


Charles C. Eberhardt, telegraphed the 

Department on the night of July 17 as 

follows: : 

“‘Sandino with far superior numbers 
repoxted to have attacked 
American marines and Nicaraguan Na- 

tional Guards at Octotal early yester- 


is 


fered a decisive defeat after some 16 


| hours fighting when our aeroplanes made 
the route complete, marines losing one | 
Sandino | 
is reported to have lost about two hun- | 


killed and two badly injured. 


dred.’ ” 


In Unofficial Advices 
The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, stated orally, July 18, that no 


| official reports on the conflict in Nica- 
| aragua between American marines and 


the forces of the former Liberal Gen- 


of Secre | eral Sandino had been received and that 


| the Department still was awaiting offi- | 


cial communication regarding the inci- 


| dent. 


Unofficial reports regarding the con- 
it was stated at 
quarters had been 
roborated newspape 


received and cor- 
reports to the effect 


that one marine had been killed, another | 
wounded, and a number of General San- | 
These reports, as | 


dino’s troopers killed. 
yet, it was stated, remain unconfirmed 
officially. 
Secretary Wilbur declared 
to General Sandino’s 
by American marines ordering 
them off a mine owned by an American 
by the morning of July 14. Beyond 
no word has been re- 
ceived from the American forces in Nic- 
aragua relative to the Sandino troubles. 


iorces 


On Dutch Air Line 


Report for 1926 Also Shows | 


Reduction in Rates, Says 
Consul at Rotterdam . 
The annual report of the Royal Air 


Navigation Company of Holland for 
1926 shows improvement in the progress 


of the company, with technical operation | 


improved, freight-carryiny costs reduced 


and an excellent flying record, says a | 


report to the Department of Commerce 


Albert M. Doyle. 
follows: 
An improvement in technical operation 


His report in full text 


and a reduction in per ton-kilometer cost | 


are said to be shown in the annual report 
of the Koninklijae Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij (Royal Air Navigation Co.), 
The Hague, for 1926. 

The reduction in 


ton-kilometer cost 


were 2.33 florins (about $1.37) and 1.80 | 
florins in 1924 and 1926 to 1.31 florins | 


(about 77 cents) in 1926. 
The company’s planes flew 894,782 kil- 
ometers in 6,611 flying hours, and the 


| total cargo carried amounted to 1,000,000 
| ton-kilometers, 


The percentage of flights completed on 
schedule rose from 8312 per cent in 1925 
to 86% per cent in 1926, and of com- 


| pleted flights from 88.2 per cent to 90.4 


per cent. 


The percentage of days that machines | 


were out of commission because of plane 


| repairs was reduced from 15 per cent in 


1925 to 6 per cent in 1926, and in the 


The fleet of the company was increased 
during the year by seven Fokker planes, 
type FVII-A, while seven planes of older 
types were sold. The Jupiter air-cooled 
400 horsepower motor was adopted as 
standard for all planes, with excellent 


| results reported. 


Lost Time Excluded 
From Navy Service 


Comptroller General Rules on 
Allowance in Case of Re- 
enlistment. 


In a dispatch to the entire naval es- 


tablishment, made public July 16, the | 


Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, declared that the Comptroller Gen- 


eral of the United States, John R. Me- | 


Carl, has ruled that in computing en- 
listment allowance on reenlistment in 
the service “time lost because of ab- 
sence without leave or absence over 
leave must be 
periods cannot 
served.” 


be counted time 


as 


The full text of the dispatch follows: | 
Comptroller holds that in computing | 
reenlistment, | 
lost because of absence without | 
leave or absence over leave must be ex- | 


enlistment allowance 


time 


on 


cluded and that such periods cannot be 
time served regardless of 
law authorizing discharges within three 
months of expiration of enlistment. 


Carlsbad Cavern Used 
For Wedding Service 


Subterranean splend6rs of 


Mexico, were improvised as 
was stated orally on July 18 at the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

This was the first wedding to be held 
in the cavern, which is a part of Carls- 
Cave National Monument, it was 
said, and was witnessed by 130 persons. 
Extra flares were burned during the cere- 
mony, according ot thg National 
Service, 

A second instance of the use of na- 
tional park and national monument sites 
for marrage ceremonies, a wedding on 
summit of Longs Peak in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado, took 
place a few days later, the Service said. 


the 87 | 


Marine Head- | 


that the | 
Department was informed of the ultima- | 
| tum delivered 


excluded and that such | 


Carlsbad | 
Cavern, 750 feet under ground in New | 
cathedral | 
| surroundings for a recent weeding, it 


‘Plans Are Completed 


— For Entertainment 


Of Pacifie Fliers | Candy Makers 


and 
~Hegenberger to Arrive in 
Washington July 21. 


Lieutenants . Maitland 


‘Dinner Is Arranged 


Fly From Dayton; Pro- 
gram Announced. 


Plans have been made by the Depart- 
ment of War for greeting Lieutenants 
| Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegen- 
berger upon their arrival in Washington 
on July 21, it was announced on July 18 
| by the Department. Arrangements also 
have been completed for the 
week’s program of the two California- 
Hawaii flyers, it was stated. 
The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


| day, and for the first time since their 
historic flight from San Francisco 
and Albert F. Hegenberger, of the Army 
Air Corps, will once more sit side by side 
at the controls of an Army transport—a 
sister-ship of the plane used by them in 
their 2,400-mile hop across the Pacific. 
They will board the plane at Cicero 
Field, near Chicago, and, accompanied 
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| American Buyers of Cherries Argue Plea 
| For Increase in Tariff on Italian Product 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Schedule Calls for Aviators to | 


of East Say Domestic Product Is Unsuited 
to Their Requirements. 
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have never been approached, nor have ] the low duty on the imported product. 


. : : ! 
we ever seen, any dipping-size so-called | 


Maraschino cherries in syrup offered by 
the California or western packers of 
these so-called Maraschino cherries,” and 
adding: “we further understand that 


they have none of this size suitable for | u 
| tle or no profit and are simply supplying 


dipping in chocolate.” 


No Dipping Cherries 


| Offered, Is Claim 


From a large Boston candy concern | 


| was filed a statement that “it is practi- 


| cally 


impossible to incorporate a 900 


; count cherry in a cast cream center and 
| have them weigh dipped 24 and 30 to the 
| pound as is the general practice in the 


| trade,” adding, 


entire | 


At 8 o’clock tomorrow morning, Tues- | 


to | 
Honolulu, Lieutenants Lester J. Maitland | 


| are Maraschino. 


by an escort of 12 pursuit planes from | 


Michigan, and _ other 


planes from 


| Selfrdige Field, 
| types of Army 
nute Field, near Rantoul, Illinois, and 
from Wright Field, ngar Dayton, 
Ohio, will fly to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
the birthplace of Lieutenant 


Cha- | 


Maitland, | 


where extensive plans have been made | 


for their reception. 

Wednesday morning Maitland and He- 
genberger will fly to Dayton, where they 
will be the guests of the city. 

Thursday noon, accompanied by an 
escort of three pursuit planes, the two 
| flyers will wing their way to Washington, 

where they will land at Bolling Field at 
5. P. M. Preparation for official ceremo- 
nies of welcome, to be headed by Acting 

Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, are 
| now under way. Government officials 
will be present to greet the flyers, as 
will officers in the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps. Special arraj gements have 
been made for handling the traffic of the 
| thousands who are expected to attend the 
| ceremonies, which will be preceded by_a 
flying exhibition of pursuit, observation, 
and amphibian planes. 

Following the ceremonies, the two fly- 
ers will go to the Mayflower Hotel 
where at 7.30 o’clock that evening a din- 
| ner is to be be tendered them by the 
| residents of Washington, under the 
| auspices of the National Aeronautical 
| Association. 

Friday morning, still using the sister- 
ship- of the transport that carried them 
part way across the Pacific, Lieutenants 

| Maitland and Hegenberger 
| Boston, the home town of Lieutenant 
Hegenberger and where they, with Col- 
| onel Lindbergh and Commander Byrd, 
will be entertained by the eey. 

They will remain in Boston until Mon- 
day morning, July 25, when they will 
return to Washington, probably by way 
of New York. 


Billin Netherlands 
Seeks Radio Control 


; case of motor repairs from 4 to 2 per | 


| dits and, threatening death to Butters, | cent. 2 


| Proposed That Government Li- 
cense Both Broadcasting 
and Receiving. 

Government control of both radio 

| broadcasting and receiving is proposed 
in a bill introduced in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment, according to advices to the Depart- 


“the use of a cherry 
larger than 1100-1200 count is imprac- 
tical.” 


Two other Boston candy wholesalers | 
| of Boston filed similar exhibits. 


One of 
these stated: 
duties on cherries is being considered 
and we, as confectioners, cannot see 
wherein any increase is justified. 
requirements call for 1,400 count cher- 


ries and the only place that these small | 


cherries can be procured is on the other 


side, all of the domestic product being | 
large in size and not adapted to our re- | 
Also the cherries we use | 
The other stated: “We | 


quirements. 


” 
would advise you that we know of no 
source where we can purchase cordial 
This size is an in our 


important item 


line and we cannot substitute a larger | eso 
Crosses to Be Given 
Transatlantic Flyers | 


size for it.” 

These statements the American 
candy manufacturers were in response 
to letters written at the request of the 
National Preservers Association, that 
Association has advised the Commission, 
in answer to two questions presented, 
which were: “What size cherries 


of 


“Have offerings of domestic cherries of 
such required sizes been received?” 


Company Says Low Duty 
Restricts Its Sales 

For the Pacific Coast growers, the 
full text of the California Packing Cor- 
poration’s letter follows: : 

“In connection with our pack of 
canned fruit salad and bottled and tinned 
maraschino cherries, we purchase con- 
siderable quantities of Royal Anne cher- 
ries directly from the Pacific Coast 
growers, preserving them with sulphur 
and brine until used. When ready for 


| manufacture, we grade the cherries us- 


will fly to | 


ing all sizes in accordance with our va- | 
We enjoy a! 


rious styles of packaging. 
widespread distribution of our Del 
Monte fruit salad but our business in 
maraschino cherries except on the Pa- 
cific Coast is nominal, a normal distri- 
bution being undoubtedly restricted by 





Progress Reported 
At Naval Conference 


Auxiliary Surface Craft Is Be- 
ing Discussed by Delegates 
at Geneva. 


Progress in the conversations between 
the British and Japanese delegations at 
the tripartite naval conference at Ge- 


neva is such as to warrant further exam- 
ination of the matter, according to ad- | 


vices received from the chaiyman of 


the American delegation to the*Confer- | 


| x: : 
ence, Hugh S. Gibson, it was announced 


| can Delegation, that the following com- | 


ment of Commerce from the Commercial | 
| Attache at the Hague, J. F. Van Wickel. | 1 é 
| delegates of the Conference: 


The full text of hig report follows: 

A bill recently introduced in the 
| Netherlands Second Chamber provides 
for government control of the sending 


ae : soge | 
and receiving of radio communications. 


This bill requires obtaining govern- 
ment permission for the installation and 
operation of sending apparatus and, in 

| a restricted sense, the receiving ap- 
paratus. 
Installation and operation of sending 


; ; 
| apparatus will be placed under State con- 


trol, while the location of stations, wave 
lengths and power will be subject to 
| license. Likewise the 
cast will be regulated so that nothing 
contrary to the safety of the State or 
| public order may be broadcast. 


Hearings Scheduled 
By Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

station’s hearing are: KTW, Seattle, 
| 1,000 watts; WBBM, Chicago, 1,000 
| watts; KWSC, Pullman, Wash., 500 
watts, and KGO, Oakland, Calif., 5,000 
| watts. 

The Commission was also advised that 
Station WTAL, Toledo, scheduled for a 


application for the hearing. 


Lieut. A. A. Ort Assigned 
To Station at Quantico 


Lieutenant Albert A. Ort, Civil Engi- 
neers Corps, of the Navy, has been as- 
signed as public works officer of the Ma- 
rine Barracks, at Quantico, Va., it has 
just been announced orally by the Bu- 





Park | 


| transport 


of the Navy. 
Lieutenant Ort has been on duty at 
the Navy Yard at Boston. - He will re- 


lieve Lieutenant Edward D. Graffin, who, 


it is expected, will sail for Guam on the 
“Chaumont,” leaving San 
Francisco in September, for duty 
Public Works Officer of the Naval Sta- 
tion at Guam. 


material broad- | 


‘Boards to Select 


as | 





| Secretary of the Navy Makes 


; , ° | July 18 by the Secretary of the Navy, 
hearing July 28 on an increase in power | 


from 100 to *,000 watts, has cancelled its | 


| sue its prescribed duties. 
reau of Yards and Docks, Department | 
' officers of the Supply Corps for promo- 
| tion will meet at the Department on July, 


| of 


| of the matter in detail.” 


on July 18 by the Department of State. 
The full text of the Department’s 

statement follows: + 
The Department was informed by 

Hugh §. Gibson, Chairman of the Ameri- 


munique was given out this morning 
after an informal meeting of the chief 


“Following the discussions in the plen- 
ary meeting and acting on the sug- 
gestion there made that one of the chief 
difficulties was to reconcile the views of 
the British and Japanese delegations’ 
conversations have been proceeding be- 
tween the three powers with respect to 
auxiliary surface craft with the purpose 
bridging those differences. The 
progress has been sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant the further examination 


Lists for Promotions 


Public Appointees to Two 
Groups. 


Appointment of two boards of officers, 
one for the selection of five officers of the 
Medical Corps for promotions to the rank 
of captain and the other for the selec- | 
tion of three officers of the Supply Corps 
for promotion to captain, was announced 


“Our attention has been | 


| called to the fact that an increase of | 


Our | 


are | 
required by candy manufacturers?” and | 


| awarded the decorations, 
| at the Department. 








Curtis D. Wilbur. ; 

The board to recommend _ officers of 
the Medical Corps for promotion is as 
follows: Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
president; Capt. Arthur W. Dunbar, 
Capt. Charles E. Riggs, Capt. Henry E. 
Odell, Capt. Charles S. J. Butler, Capt. 
Charles M. Oman and Lieut. Comdr. Ray- 
mond: B, Storch, recorder, all of the 
Medical Corps. 

The board will convene at the 
ment of the Navy on July 25 


Depart- 
to pur- 


The board designated to recommend 


25 and will consist of the following of- 
ficers: 


Rear. Adm. Thomas H. Hicks 


| Capts. Eugene D. Ryan, Joseph Fyffee, 


and | 


William A. Merritt, George C. 
Victor S. Jackson, and Lieut. 
Robert B, Huff. 


Shaffer, 
Comdr. } 


The western maraschino cherries sold in 
the East are almost entirely of old es- 
tablished brands covering many lines of 
fruits and vegetables. Sales of mar- 
aschino cherries under these brands in 
the east are a nominal business with lit- 


the buyer’s demand for a complete line.” 

The Commission also has received let- 
ters from six San Francisco manufac- 
turers of candy, glaced fruits, and canned 
goods in favor of the Pacific Coast 
cherry. One of- these states that the 


Pacific Coast cherries are preferred on | 
account of their size and of the superior | 


quality of finished 
make from them,” 


“we 


“We 


products 
adding: 


can 
have 


| experimented with the imported cherry 


but have not been able to get as 
factory results. 

The other letters from these sources 
are similar in expressing satisfaction 
with the Pacific Coast cherries. One of 
the concerns advised the California 
Cherry Growers Association that: “We 
preserye several thousand barrels of Pa- 
cific Coast cherries each year, all of 
which we manufacture into maraschino 
cherries. It must be obvious therefore 
that we consider these cherries entirely 
satisfactory for the purpose. We have 
manufactured maraschino cherries from 
Italian stock preserved in sulphur di- 


satis- 


oxide golution in an experimental way | 
and we have not found them to be firmer 
domestic cherries as small as 1,400 count. 


nor otherwise superior in quality to the 
Pacific Coast fruit for this purpose.” 


Comdr. Byrd and Lieut. Noville 
to Receive Distinguished 
Flying Awards. 


Distinguished Flying Crosses for Com- 


mander Richard E. Byrd, U. S. Navy, re- | 


tired, and Lieut. George Noville, Naval 
Reserve, who participated in the trans- 
Atlantic flight of the airplane “America,” 
already have been placed in the hands 
of the Department of the Navy for 
presentation to the aviators. it was an- 
nounced orally July 18 at the Depart- 
ment. 

The crosses, struck off at the 
Intermediate Depot at Philadelphia, 
probably will be presented to the avia- 
tors at a dinner in New York on the 


evening of July 19 to be tendered the | 


naval aviators by Mayor James L. 
Walker. 

Bert Acosta and Bernt Balchen, who 
also made the flight, cannot because, they 
have no direct affiliation with the mili- 
tary services of the United States, be 


it was stated 


Award of the medals to the naval 
officers, it was declared at the Depart- 
ment, will constitute the first such cita- 
tions to men in the naval establishment. 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Air Corps 


Reserve, was awarded the first Distin- | 


guished Flying Cross ever presented, for 


his flight across the Atlantic, and the | 
Commander Byrd and | 


presentations to 
Lieut. Noville will be the second and 
third such awards ever made. The 10 
Army aviators who made the 
cited for 
medals 


dead, have been 
crosses, but the 
been presented. 


the flying 


‘Alny oil 


Army | 


Pan- | 
American Good Will Flight, two of them | 


have not yet | 
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| Bids Invited on Two 


Routes for Extension 
Of Air Mail Service 


Lines Proposed to Link At- 
lanta and New Orleans and 
St. Louis and Memphis. 


Schedules Worked Out 


Connections Planned With New 
York: for One Route and 
With Chicago for Other. 
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mail routes, one between Atlanta and 
New Orleans via Birmingham and Mo- 
bile, and the other between Memphis 
and St. Louis, were issued by Postmaster 
| General New today. The successful bid- 
ders are expected to begin service on 
both routes not later than six months 
from the date of award of contract. 

The proposed New Orleans-Atlanta 
route will link up with the Atlanta-New 
York route which is expected to begin 
operation about November 1, and will 
establish a continuous air line connec- 
tion between New Orleans and Boston. 

Four of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
—Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Richmond—and two of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Branch Banks—Birmingham and 
New Orleans—are on the route. 

In order to hook up with the Atlanta- 
New York flying schedule it will be nec- 
esssary to light only 50 miles of the 
| route, between the Alabama State line 

and Atlanta, for night flying during the 
shorter days of the winter months. 
Schedule Already Worked Out. 
The scheduie, already worked out by 
the Air Mail Service, provides for planes 
to leave New Orleans daily at 3:45 p. m., 
and to arrive in Atlanta at 8:45 p. m., 
making connections with northbound 
planes at that point which will put late 
| afternoon New Orleans mail in New York 
early the following morning. South- 
bound planes will leave Atlanta with 
mail deposited in New York and Boston 
late the previous afternoon, at 6:40 a. m., 
arriving in New Orleans at 11:40 a. m. 

Assurances have been received from 
the New Orleans Clearing House of $15,- 
000 worth of mail for the first year, and 
a minimum of 50 pounds of mail daily 
is promised by Birmingham. The Ten- 
nessee Coal and Ivon Company at that 
place is greatly interested in the project 
and. promised Mr. Glover their support. 

The Memphis-St. Louis route will con- 
nect its schedule with the St. Louis-Chi- 
cago line which has been in operation 
for some time by William B. Robertson, 
better known as “Lindy’s boss.” 

Memphis Line in Operation. 

A commercial line already is in opera- 
tion between Memphis and St. Louis by 
William Saloman, president of Brys and 
Company, a large Memphis retail dry 
goods concern. This company is ex- 
pected to bid on the contract. 

Schedules of the two proposed routes 
follow: 

Atlanta, Ga., via Birmingham and Mo- 
bile, Ala., to New Orleans, La., and re- 
turn. Distance each way approximately 
478 miles, 
South a. m. 

6:40 Ly. 
8:10 Ly. 





North p. m. 
Ar. 8:45 
Ar. 7:15 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
10:20 Ly. Mobile Ar. 5:05 
11:40 Ar. New Orleans Lv. 3:45 
St. Louis, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., and 
return. Distance each way approxi- 
mately 245 miles. 
South a. m. 
9:20 Lv. St, Louis 
} 11:45 Ar. Memphis 


North p. m. 
Ar. 4:10 
Ly. 1:45 


compa- 


ny would be? 


proud 


to turn 


out a product 
of the uniform 
excellence of 


“STANDARD” 
GASOLINE 
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Farmer by Maintaining Market 


Secretary of Interior Says Attempt to Remove 
Duties as Farm Relief Would Be 
Rejected by Congress. 
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agriculture, I am interested in agricul- 
ture. But perhaps the underlying reason 
may be that I grew up on a farm and 
have always owned land. 

The Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Presidents, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture himself a member, compli- 
mented the Department of the Interior 
when it asked us to make, through the 
Bureau of Education, a survey of the 
school courses in their colleges, and sub- 
mit to the association the results of such 
study. President Coolidge approved our 
request for funds to prosecute this sur- 
vey, Congress appropriated for the work. 
And United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Tigert has selected with much 
care the best available experts to make 
the study. 

There are 69 of these institutions, 52 
for. white and 17 for negro students. The 
Federal Government annually appro- 
priates $15,000,000 for the support of the 
various activities undertaken by these 
land-grant colleges. State aid is repre- 
sented through the annual appropriation 
of $55,000,000. 


Results Never Appraised. 


This form of subsidy to agriculture 
and farm life has been a policy of the 
United States for 60 years—a Govern- 
ment paternalism without protest. Dur- 
ing this period no general appraisal of 
the results of these subsidies or of the 
work of these institutions has been made. 
The fact that both the Federal and the 
State Governments are interested in the 
direction and type of education afforded 
by them, and that they receive support 
through taxation, from both sources, 
gives to the subject a national scope. 

The Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges was inspired by a far-seeing con- 
ception of public obligation and service. 
After a half-century of development and 
growth the members of this association 


feel that the accomplishments of these | 


institutions and their contribution to edu- 
cation should be available to the Ameri- 
can people who have so liberally contrib- 
uted to their support through taxation. 





Intricate problems of administration 
and of relationship to other higher State 


educational institutions, with possible du- | ; } | 
| now sells at prices fixed for him by oth- | 


| ers and buys in the same way. 
ference between what he gets and what | 
the consumer pays is much greater in | 


plication of effort, have arisen in the 
course of the development of these col- 
leges. 


a complete and comprehensive under- 
standing of all the problems involved. 
Only a thorough study and analysis of 
all of them could accomplish this object. 

It is hoped that such a survey may 


point to ways for greater development of | 


these institutions in the direction of 
higher education for those engaged in 
agriculture and its related indlustries. | 
The purposes of the founders should be | 
realized in continued emphasis upon sci- 
‘entific education for the industrial 
classes, with a view to avoiding compe- 
tition within the fields of education more 
purely academic. The proposed survey 
of these land grant colleges doubtless 
will aid these institutions to define their 
future purposes in working harmony 
with the ideals of practical service, ap- 
proved by the able and scholarly men 
who are devoting their lives to higher 
agricultural education. 

The field of education cannot be 
solved by specialists alone, for its prob- 
lems are inseparately interrelated. 


College Enrollments 
Have Risen Rapidly 


Our country is spending two and a half 


billion dollars angually on education. It ! 


is not easy to think in numerical terms 
of the United States, but while our popu- 
lation in 33 years increased 95 per cent, 


A survey of one or two institu- | 
tions could not provide sufficient data for | 





cent; but that of land grant colleges has 
enrollment in colleges advanced 450 per 
cent; but that of land grant colleges has 
mounted in 30 years from 30,000 to 
260,000, over 800 per cent. 

The Secretary of the Interior has not 
been charged to find remedies for so- 
called, much-discussed farm relief, a sub- 
ject which has occupied Congress and 
on which the President for two years 
has been calling into conference men 
thought able to advise him, singly and by 
commission. This problem has had more 
Cabinet discussion during that time than 
any other, without a tangible, agreed- 
upon remedy being brought forward by 
invited counsel that would apply locally, 
much less to all farmers, or stand consti- 
tutional test in court. The President is 
now in the heart of the localized rural | 
area and undoubtedly much additional 
information will find its way to him. 
Through discussion, all points of view 
may eventually be harmonized for con- 
certed action. I am hopeful that con- 
structive good will come from Congress 
at its next session. 

Federal reclamation, a Government | 
venture in agriculture immediately under 
the Department of the Interior, passed 
through serious economic throes during 
the last three years. Conditions have 
been relieved and settlers on these Gov- 
ernment projects can now look forward 
with assurance. This was accomplished 
by those responsible to the Government 
for the operation of reclamation projects 
who studied their problems with the 
farmers on the ground, many of whom 
were being distressed by futile super- 
vision. There is no other way promising 
a common knowledge from which alone 
can come agreement, for “one look is a 
thousand words.” 

Agriculture cannot be successfully 
directed from Washington, a reason for 
believing that of all educational §insti- 
tutions our land-grant colleges, with de- 


| (wire, 





partment experiment stations and county 
agents, are most vital to national wel- 
fare. They are home institutions for the 
inspiration of those nearest them. This 
Survey we are to make might have been 
conducted under the direction of the very 
able Secretary of Agriculture but he, too, 


seeks advice from sources not confused 
by minute detail of daily administration, 
precisely as any administrator of in- 
volved affairs must go away from them 
and look back to see clearly their more 
important features. There is a philosophy 
for economics that is inescapable, more 
difficult to grasp than that of religion, 
and each must develop for himself for 
the direction of his own life, for it must 
meet new conditions unaided by history. 

The building of a house may be de- 
layed. Planting, cultivation, and har- 
vesting cannot wait. 


construction may be met from other 


sources or spread over the future, but | 


agriculture’s only resource or reserve is 


soil fertility which does not renew itself | 


unaided. There never has been a mind 
or group of minds strong enough to 
comprehend all the problems of all our 
farmers; there never will be. The prob- 


lems of the soil are many, with their | 
increasing through para- | 
sitic enemies and plant diseases calling | 


complexities 


for the aid of scientists. Our farmers 
for 300 years have been individualists. 
In fact it was this spirit of individual- 


ism that originally brought them to | 
indi- | 


America that they might secure 
vidual freedom of thought and action. 


For two centuries the American far- , 


mer was a producer of raw materials 
essential to living, and he manufactured 
them into finished products himself, on 
the farm. Changing conditions have left 
him as a producer, but he also now has 
become a purchaser of other men’s prod- 
ucts. 


Mass production and scientific man- 


agement have worked well in other in- | 


dustries but they radically changed pro- 
cesses of marketing agricultural 
duce. 


cities. 

market. 
ter and eggs direct to the workers in 
wagon shops and woolen mills. Now he 


| sells to brokers and commisison houses. 
The strong men of the cities reached out 


and took his business out of his control. 
The result has been that the farmer 


this country than in European countries 
because abroad the land holders have 


retained their local markets or distribute | 
their products through cooperative sell- | 


ing organizations. 


Repeal of Tariff 
Suggested as Solution 


There are those who propose repeal 
of our protective tariff laws upon the 


assumption that such action would be | 


in the interests of farmers. A farm 


journal in our richest agricultural State | 


suggests removing the tariff on steel, 
perhaps in reprisal. Another urges “pro- 


tection for evertyhing or nothing,” pos- | 


sibly a veiled threat. 


Congress alone has the authority to | 
establish any remedy by law for financial | 
| relief from a national 
pending economic disaster threatening a | 
The great majority of both Re- | 
publicans and Democrats in the Senate | 
Any at- | 


State. 


and House are protectionists. 
tacks against a protective tariff would 
probably receive scant consideration in 
Congress. 

What the farmer produces for sale 
is protected by the tariff, such as: Grain 
and grain products, live stock and poul- 
try, meats and meat products, dairy and 
poultry products, wool, sugar, tobacco 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, grass 
bulbs and nursery stock, oilseeds, spices 
and spice seeds, and miscellaneous. 


Such necessities a farmer buys from | 


abroad are on the free list, as: Farm im- 
plements and machinery, building mate- 


rials, fuels and lubricating oil, chemicals | 


and allied products, fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials, oil and oil-cake 


seeds, cowpeas, chickpeas, miscellaneous 
binder twine, etc.), cotton, and 
hides. 


Farm relief has been discussed by ad- | 
for re- | 


vocates of a purpose, agents 
stricted areas and specified products. The 
question of agricultural relief is 


tional in scope and of import to con- , | 
and producers alike for which | 


sumers 
there is no single, adecuate answer. In 
this situation we seem to have lost sight 
of the unalterable laws governing the 
relation of supply and demand. The 


| search for relief from surplus should re- 


call scholarly men to contemplation. The 
Association of Land Grant College Presi- 
dents is best equipped for this study. 

We have seen the poverty of rural 
riches in the past few years. Wealth has 
been produced at ruinous costs in places, 
and distributed among middlemen com- 
ing between the producer and the con- 
sumer. For a quarter of a century we 
have been inveighing against middlemen 
without. finding less expensive substi- 
tutes for marketing, as the place of con- 
sumption moved farther and farther 
from the place of production. Some 
argue that a profitable price for surplus 
if guaranteed would stimulate produc- 
tion far beyond demands for consump- 
tion and result in a still greater surplus 
of agricultural and fabricated products 
of labor. If this be true such a condi- 
tion would call continuously for relief, 
thus defeating its very object. 

We have witnessed the paper value of 
farms doubled, with money borrowed and 
taxes levied on arbitrary valuation. The 
first mortgage had been sold to get 
money for a second mortgage on the 
same farm. The soil has been asked to 
pay these mounting charges, make a 
living for its tenant and sometimes even 
support the owner’s family in town with 


Increased cost of | 


pro- | 
It took the little shops away from | 
towns and substituted great factories in | 
It destroyed the farmers’ local | 

Once he sold his pork, his but- | 


The dif- | 





catastrophe or | 


seeds, | 


and | 
meal, harness and saddlery, sugar beet 
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Protective Tariff Declared to Aid 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


? 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous, of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


good business 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

‘ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes. 

sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923— 
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Equipment and Supplies for Postal Service 
Are Manufactured by Government Shops 


Topic 16—Communications 


Sixth Article—Mail Equipment and Supplies. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation ; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; and fifteenth, 
Public Utilities. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with Commun- 


ications. 


By H. H. Billany. 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


HE former article on the activities of this 

Bureau described the rural delivery service 

and the star route service, under the Division 

of Rural Mails. In this article we shall en- 
deavor to set forth the functioning of the three other 
divisions of the Bureau, namely, Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Mail Equipment Shops, and Topography, show- 
ing under the respective headings the duties assigned 
to each division: 


Equipment and Supplies—The custody and distribu- 
tion of equipment and supplies for the postal service 
(except that equipment referred to under mail equip- 
rvent shops); the preparation of specifications for such 
equipment and supplies, the purchase of same upon 
requisition on the purchasing agent. 

* o * 


The appropriation for the continuance of the ac- 
tivities under this division is approximately $3,400,000 
annually. This covers the purchase of stationery for 
the postal service, including the money-order ‘ and 
registry systems; and also the purchase of miscel- 
laneous equipment and supplies, including, among other 
the purchase and repair of furniture, letter 
and package boxes, satchels, baling machines, per- 
forating machines, duplicating machines, printing 
presses; postmarking and money-order stamps; the 
purchase, exchange and repair of typewriting machines, 
envelope-opening machines, and computing machines, 
numbering machines, letter balances and scales. 


things, 


It also covers the purchase of all twine used in 
the postal service, this item alone amounting to about 
$460,000 per annum; and the rental, purchase, and 
repair of canceling machines and motors, mechanical 
mail-handling apparatus, and other labor-saving de- 
vices, including miscellaneous expenses of installation 


and operation of same. 
* * * 


S already indicated, the actual purchase of the 

various items of equipment and supplies is made 
by the Purchasing Agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, upon requisition from this Bureau. The Pur- 
chasing Agent advertises for bids and awards con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders complying with the speci- 
fications of the Department. To the fullest extent 
practicable contracts are awarded for the furnishing 
of supplies for the entire fiscal year. 


Mention .of a few items will give some idea of the 
quantities of supplies necessary each year in the postal 
service. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
there were purchased for use in the postal service 
2,749,370 pounds of twine; 8,038,505 gallons of gasoline, 
for the motor vehicle service; 1,093 typewriters; 704 
adding and calculating machines; 610 canceling ma- 
chines; 1,250 seventy-pound scales and 500 nine-ounce 
seales; and 317,260 postmarking, money-order, regis- 
tered and other stamps. 

~ + * 

Mail Equipment Shops—The manufacture and re- 
pair of equipment for use in the postal service in- 
cluding bags, locks, keys, chains, tools, machinery, 
and other special equipment; the preparation of speci- 
fications for the articles named and requisitions on 
the purchasing agent therefor, and the issuance of 
locks and keys. 


The Mail Equipment Shops are located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. From 380 to 400 people are employed in 
the shops, where only the most up-to-date machinery 
is used. All of the mail bags, locks, keys, and chains 
used in the entire postal service are manufactured 
here. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, a 
total of 1,020,858 mail sacks were manufactured. In 
addition, 3,457,740 defective bags were reconditioned, 
and 290,964 others wer condemned and sold as waste 
raaterial as they were not considered to be worth 
repairing. In the manufacture and repair of bags 
approximately 3,500,000 yards of canvas were used. 
All canvas used at the shops is obtained from the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia. 


” * * 


HE total number of locks of all kinds manufactured 

during the fiscal year mentioned above was 2,358,- 
546. Among other items of equipment manufactured 
during the year mentioned were 17,229,350 grommets, 
cr metal eyelets, through which are run the cords 
used for closing the large bags in which parcel post 
matter is transported; 5,975,500 cord clamps; and 
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1,164,757 locking cord fasteners, also for the parcel 
post sacks. 

The total expenditure for the Mail Equipment 
Shops, including personnel, during the fiscal year 1926 
was $1,693,422.53. 

* a * 

Topography—The preparation and revision and dis- 
tribution of post rout@, rural delivery county and local 
center maps; the preparation and the distribution of 
parcel post zone keys. 

The post route maps show the mail suppily of post 
offices, whether such supply be by railroad route, 
steamboat route, star route or rural route. They are 
rrepared for use in-the postal service and no attempt 
is made to show on these maps mountains, drain- 
age, etc. . 

The rural delivery county maps show all of the 
rural delivery routes in the counties for which they 
have been prepared. Such maps have been prepared for 
1.225 counties in the United States. The rural routes 
from post offices located in counties for which county 
taaps have not been prepared are shown on individual 
blue prints known as local center maps. The county 
and local center maps are drawn, generally, on a scale 
of one mile to the inch. All of the rural delivery maps 
are prepared and made in the Division of Topography. 
The post route maps, although compiled in the di- 
vision, are printed by the United States Geological 
Survey, as we do not have the facilities for printing 
these maps. 

x* * * 

T may very properly be said that the operation of 

the entire postal service is dependent upon activ- 
ities of the Bureau of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. In order to function the post office must have 
supplies. These are procured through our Division of 
Equipment and Supplies. The maps prepared in the 
Division of Topography are necessary to the establish- 
ment of transportation routes. For the carrying on of 
transportation, containers are essential. These are 
furnished by our Mail Equipment Shops, where all of 
the bags and pouches used in the transportation of the 
mails are manufactured. 

The connection of this Bureau with the other Bu- 
reaus of the Department and the interdependence of 
the Bureaus may be illustrated by following mail from 
its origin to its destination. In a small community 
niail is deposited in the post office. The establishment 
of the post office and the provision of personnel there- 
for are matters under the jurisdiction of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, but the post office cannot 
function without supplies, and these are provided by 
our Division of Equipment and Supplies. 

a ” * 


During the first day’s business, no doubt, there will 
be issuing of money orders, at least one, and the 
registering of one or more letters. These transac- 
tions are directed by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. Assuming that the little community is lo- 
cated on a railroad the mail deposited in the post 
office will be dispatched over the railroad route. The 
transportation of mail by railroads is a matter under 
the jurisdiction of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, but the’sacks or pouches in which the mail is 
carried will have been manufactured for that purpose 
by our shops. 

It is altogether probable that the destination of 
some of the mail which we are following will not be 
reached by railroad, but will be put off at some post 
office which receives its mail supply by railroad and 
from there will be dispatched by one of our star routes 
to a post office many miles distant from any railroad 
route. ‘From there it may even be necessary to send 
this mail over one of our rural routes to farmers re- 
siding, perhaps, 15 miles or more from the post office. 

eee 

A FEW pieces of mail deposited in our small post 

office will be*sent to some city. There they will be 
delivered by city letter carriers. These carriers are 
under the jurisdiction of the First Assistant Post- 
master General but the carriers need satchels in which 
to carry their mail, and such satchels are procured 
through our Division of Equipment and Supplies. 

The illustration might be further extended so as to 
show how the activities of this Bureau bring the Post 
Office Department into contact with other Government 
establishments. For instance, the canvas used’in the 
manufacture of mail bags is purchased from the At- 
lanta Penitentiary, which is under the Department of 
Justice. The forms on which requisitions for supplies 
are submitted by postmasters are printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The post route maps, as al- 
ready stated, are printed by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 

* * & 

Dies used in the manufacture of city letter boxes 
are made by the Washington Navy Yard, although the 
boxes themselves are manufactured under contract by 
outside concerns. Of course in connection with the 
appointment and retirement of rural carriers we deal 
with the Civil Service Commission and with the Pen- 
sion Bureau of the Department of the Interia. 

It would not be practicable to cover in detail the 
activities of one of the four Bureaus of the Post Office 
Department, but it is believed that sufficient informa- 
tion has been set forth herein to give a fair idea of 
the working of the Bureau of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of July 20, Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, 
Chairman of the Federal Radio Commission, 
will tell of the work of the Commission. 


7, by The Uniteq States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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tempting luxuries. All of this was not 


possible 30 years ago, and is only an 


experiment now. 

But errors in high financing by those 
who would farm the farmers, are not 
proper charges to make against agricul- 
ture. The assets of a bank constitute 
its capital. The assets of the farm are in 
its soil. The human element in control 
of both bank and farm will determine 
the success of either, and for this human 
element, essential to every success, there 
is no legislative or adventitious substi- 
tute. The meanwhile, farming has be- 


come a highly scientific industry, more 
and more dependent on brain and less 
upon brawn as the years pass. Necessity 
has compelled the evolution of agrarian 
intelligence. At one time when boys left 
the farm it was forever. Now agricul- 
tural colleges are returning them with 
pride of occupation, from which alone 
comes the joy of living. 

As rural dwellers we are on the thres- 
hold of more sane, scientific and happier 
methods of living, manual farm labor 
has been eased by invention, and shorter 
hours accomplish more. If we could only 


realize the value of leisure, applied not 
to idleness, but to less exhausting yet 
profitable occupation, we would come 
into the benefits of these chaging condi- 
tions. There is nothing constant but 
change and we are continually subjected 
to departures from the established. Me- 
chanical relief for the over-burdened 
farm mother is coming to her and the 
composite family mind is less fagged by 
physical tire. More productive leisure is 
stimulating our national intelligence and 
we are living in the most alluring age 
of man 
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AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusLisHtp WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Resurvey of Cape May Harbor 
Ordered for Opening Channel 


Brine 
Unitep States DAILy. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Directs Steamer 
“Ranger” to Make Observations 
in These Waters. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


listed by those seeking Federal aid as 
follows: ; 

A harbor of réfuge for coastwise ves- 
sels and for the larger craft bound into 
the Delaware River from foreign ports; 
(2) a port for commerce of Cape May 
and vicinity and points inland, particu- 
larly during fhe winter season, whéi 
navigation on the Delaware is difficult 
because of ice conditions; (8) a port of 
call, repair and supply; (4) augmented 
facilities for Cape May as a summer re- 
sort with many thousands of visitors an- 
nually; (5) a base for the inland water- 
way system along the New Jersey coast; 
(6) in war time, a naval supply base 
on the coast, eliminating the long run 
up the Delaware. 

The surveying party will take sound- 
ings in all creeks and waterways in that 
vicinity, under their instructions. They 
will make a topographic survey of the 
shore line and a hydrographic survey 
of the inshore area from about New 
England Creek to North Wildwood, it is 
stated, and find possible channels for 
launches throughout this territory. The 
hydrographic survey will extend offshore 
to approximately the 10-fathom curve. 
There will be launch work on the shoals 
and ship work in all this area, in the 
recharting of this section. 

The party is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting on any struc- 
tures which may have been rebuilt since 
the date they were located in previous 
surveys in the vicinity of Cape May and 
Cape Henlopen, which is on the cast 
coast of Delaware across the entrance 
of Delaware Bay from Cape May. 

The plan also is to topographically 
survey the main roads or highways adja- 
cent to the shore line but where settled 
communities adjoin this work the de- 
tailed survey will not be carried further 
than the first block from the water front. 


Survey to Be Supplemented 
By Use of Town Maps 

The survey will be supplemented by 
town maps provided the latter are ex- 
amined in the field and those areas 
which are actually laid out and built 
up and those areas which are projected 
only are suitably shown. The party is 
to locate all prominent landmarks and 
features which may be of use to the 
navigator, either from offshore or for 
use by motor boats cruising inshore, 
and the results will furnish an adequate 
discription of all these for the benefit 
of shipping and navigators as well as 
surveyors. 

In the hydrographic work, which will 
be under the general instructions for 
the surveys of the Coast Survey person- 
nel, lines will be run, in general, normal 
to the shore line but where shoals or 
chennels require it this system is to be 
discarded for such as will furnish the 
best development of this area. The max- 
imum distance between sounding lines 
will be not in excess of 100 meters. A 
meter, the survey explained, is approxi- 
mately three and a quarter feet. 

The party will connect at the limits 
of its work with previous Government 
supveys and the commanding officer is 
authorized to extend the work if he con- 
siders he will be able to make a junc- 
tion with the depths of the older surveys 
in this manner. During the progress of 
the work, the surveying party will make 
comparisons with the hydrography 
shown on the present charts of this sec- 
tion and where its soundings do not 
show the existence of shoals located 
there, it will do sufficient work “to dis- 
prove their existence.” On this uncer- 
tain bottom of the waters in the vicinity 
of Cape May, observations and records 
will be made of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the bottom, such as sands, 
etc., as well as the quality, such as 
“hard,” “soft,” etc. 

An automatic tide gauge will be estab- 
lished in Cape May Harbor. This is de- 
signed to serve as the standard station 
for the comparison of simultaneous ob- 
servations at the subordinate tidal sta- 


Army Orders | 


First Lieut. Hugh C. Culton, 6th Cavalry, 
ordered to report to Brig. Gen. George Cc. 
Barnhardt, for duty. 


_ Capt. Maurice Rose, 38th Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment at Kansas State 
Agricultural College and placed on detached 
officers’ list. 

Col. Guy H. Preston, Cavalry, and Lieut. 
Col. Converse R. Lewis, Infantry, have been 
named as member of an Army retiring 
board to meet in the Ninth Corps Area, 
vice Brig. Gen. Richmond P. Davis, U. S. 
A., and Col. Thomas M. Anderson, Infantry. 


Second Lieut. Anthony Levin Merrell, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, 


| reporting to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 


for training. 

Capt. Hans C. Johansen, relieved from 
further treatment at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, ordered to rejoin his station in 
the Quartermaster Corps, Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

Maj. Stewart O. Elting, Coast Artillery, 
Corps, relieved from further treatment at 


| Walter Reed General Hospital, ordered to 
' rejoin his station at Fort Monroe, Va. 


Lieut. Col. Frayne Baker, General Staff, 
Corps Reserve, relieved 


from duty in office of Chief of Staff, 


ordered to revert to inactive status. 


Major Thomas Corrigan Bourke, Field 


| Artillery Reserve, ordered to active duty, 


reporting to commandant Army War Col- 


| lege for course of instruction. 


First Lieut. Harry L. Vitzthum, Signal 
Corps, relieved from duty as instructor in 
National Guard, Degison, Tex., ordered to 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lieut. Col. Gideon H. Williams, Infantry, 
relieved from assignment to Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., assigned to 
Fifth Regiment, Portland Harbor, Me. 

Major Keith S. Greogry, U. S. A., retired, 
relieved from duty at University of Wash- 
ington and from further active duty. 

First Lieut. Harrison W. Johnson, Signal 
Corps, relieved from duty in office of Chief 
Signal Officer, ordered to Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

Lieut. Col, Frederick G. Turner, Cavalry, 
relieved from. asisgnment to. 13th Cavalry. 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., detailed to duty 
with Organized Reserves of Seventh Corps 
Area, with station at Des Moines, Iowa. 


tions in that vicinity and for the con- 
trol of the work in Cape May Harbor 
and on the outside coast to the east- 
ward of a*line running directly out from 
the entrance. For the work westward 
of this line, portable automatic or plain 
staff gauges will be maintained as may 
he practicable, one on the outside coast 
at Cape May City and another on the 
north side. of Cape May Point in Bay 
Shore channel. - These gauges, the Sur- 
vey explained, are needed to establish 
the relation between the tide at these 
places and the tide at the standard sta- 
tion in Cape May Harbor. 


Automatic Tide Gauge 
Is to Be Established 


The party will visit the magnetic sta- 
tions at Cape May and at Cape Henlopen, 
at each of which compass declinometer 
observations will be made, and addi- 
tional marks will be made for this pur- 
pose. 

The Inlet is on the New Jersey Coast, ¥ 
16 miles from the Delaware Breakwater. J 
There, a number of small creeks and 
thoroughfares empty into a small basin 
about six feet deep and 60 acres in area, 
which drains into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The mean range of tide is four and a 
half feet and the extreme tidal range is 
very great, according to the Army engi- 
neers, due to storms at sea. The latest 
War Department reports stated that 
there are now in the harbor 25 wharves, 
which are indirectly connected with two 
railroad systems, a coaling pier, and 
two marine railways. The commerce in 
and out of Cape May Harbbr is mostly 
coal, gasoline, oils, fish and fish scrap. 
Commerce on the Delaware River, be- 
tween the sea and the Schuylkill, accord- 
ing to the War Department, totals up- 
wards of 25,000,000 short tons annually, 
involving a value of upwards of one bil- 
lion dollars. 


Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. det. all 
Ors. June 


Dist., re- 


Charles L. Husgey, 
Poicine wait orderk. 
‘Comdt., 15th Nav. 

Comdr. William C. Barker, ors. June 15, 
1927, to command U. S, S. Burns revoked; 
to aide on staff Comdr. in Chief, Battle 
Fleet. 

Lt. Comdr. James C. Byrnes, jr., det. 
Div. Flt. Trng., Navy Dept.; to aide on 
sta., Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Don P. Moon, det. Bu. Ord.; 
to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Ralph E. Jennings, det. Office, Nav. 
Inspr. of Ord., Sperry Gyroscope Co., New 
York; to U. S. S. Florida. a 

Lt. Scott G. Lamb, det. U. S. S. Arkansas: 
to continue treatment Nav. Hosp., 
York. 

. (j.g.) Charles R. Ensey, jr., det. U. 

S. S. Galveston; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lt. (jg.) Frederick J. Ilsemann, det. U. 
S. S. Breck; to U. S. S. Dale. 

Lt. (j.g.) Charles A. Havard, det. U. S. 
S. Hopkins; to U. S S. Bainbridge 

Ensign Dwight M. Allgood, det. from all 
prt to resignation accepted August 11, 

‘. 

Ensign Karl J. Biederman, det. U. S. S. 
Raleigh; to Dest. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lt. (j.g.) Welbourne F. Bronaugh (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., New York; to resig- 
nation accept July 18. 

Ch. Mach. Clarence C..McDow, to duty 
U. S. S. Seagull. 

Ch. Pharm. Frank R. Pork, det. Nav. 
Hosp., Annapolis, Md.; to Nav. Hosp., St. 
Thomas, V. I. 

Lieut. Julian H. Maynard (S. C.), dét. 
Dest. Div. 25; to disbursing officer Dest. 
Div. 25. 

Capt. Arthur W. Stone (Ch. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; to Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. John N. Laycock (C. E. C.), 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I; to 
Office of Engineer in Chief, Haiti, Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 

Bosn. Arthur L. Parker, to duty U. S. S. 
Tern. 

Bosn. Marion B. Self, to duty U.S. S. Con- 
cord. 

Ch. Mach. Francis G. Randall, det. U. S. 
S. Tennessee; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John Ermerins, orders June 
21, 1927, revoked; orders May 17, 1927, modi- 
fied; to duty Nav. Hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Burton G. Lake, det. command U. 
S. S. 0-7; to Asst. Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., 
Works of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

Lieut. James P. McCarthy, det. U. S. 8. 
S-14; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Walker P, Rodman, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
Rampo. 

Lieut. (j. g.) James E. Baker, det. VS 
Sqdn. 2B, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to 
VO Sqdn. 2B, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph E. Chapman, det. 
Rec. Bks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. S. 8, 
Neches. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Walter E. Gist, det. U. &, 
S. William Jones; to Naval Academy. 

Ensign Elmer 0, Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Quail; to U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Ensign Redfield Mason, det. U. S. 3 
Nitro; to U. S. S. Stoddert. 

Lieut. J. Howard Branhan (M. C.), det 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to Ree 
Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Leon Dancer (S. C.), det. 
Sta., Guam; to Rec. Ship in U. S. 

Lieut. Walker A. Settle (S. C.), det. U, 
S. S. Rigel; to Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Ch. Bosn. Albert Speaker, to Rec. Bks., 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., for duty. 

Ch. Mach. Adolph Peterson, det. U. 8. 
S. California; to Subm. Base, Pearl Hare 
bor, T. H. 

Capt. Allen Buchanan, det. Office Naval 
Operations; to command U. S. S. Omaha. 

Capt. Charles S. Kerrick, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist., San Diego, Calif.; to command Subm. 
Div. 20. 4 

Capt. John W. Timmons, det. all duty; 
to home and wait orders. 

Comdr. Stephen Doherty, det. command 
U. S. S. Salinas; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Comdr. Joseph V. Ogan, det. comdr., 
Subm. Div. 20; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Comdr. Delorimier M. Steece, det, 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va.; to U. S. S. Mercy. 

Lieut. Ernest V. Abrams, det. Rec. Brks., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Murvale T. Farrar, det. Ree, 
Brks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to c. f. 0. U. 
S. Lexington. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Howard F. Green, det. Ree, 
Brks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. §.' 8, 
Percival. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas H. Kehoe, det. U. 8, 
S. S-47; to U. S. S. Cuyama. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William N. Mansfield, ore 
dene May 27, 1927, modified; to U. S. 9 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas Lee McCann, det, 
U.S. S. Denver; to U. S. S. New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Guy M. Neely, det. Office? 
Naval Communications, Navy Dept.; to 
U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Lieut. (j. g.) David W. Roberts, det. Ofe 
fice Naval Attache, American Embass ° 
Tokyo, Japan; to nearest rec. ship in U. 


Nay. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT ‘BY THE UNITED 


STATES DAILy. 


| Aericulture 


Rise in World Stocks 
Of Wheat Estimated 
Over Figure for 1926 


Lateness of European Crops 
Expected to Stimulate 
Demand to Absorb 
Surplus. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
has estimated the world crop of 
wheat for 1927 as nearly equal to 
that of 1926. 

The first part of the Buv€aws 
statement on wheat prospects 
printed in the issue of July 18. The 
full text. continues: 

Available reports indicate that 
tota] stocks, including stocks in as yet 
urmteported positions, in Canada, United 
States, Argentina and Australia may be 
about 50,000,000 bushels and the amount 
of wheat afloat about 10,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year. Wheat stocks in 
Australia as of Jvly 1 are estimated at 
49,500,000 bushels. The exportable sur- 
plus jis placed at 

) againft 12,000,000 bushels on that date 
last year. Stocks of old wheat in Rus- 
sia appear to be greater than for many 
years. 


was 


European Supplies Drop. 

Domestic supplies in Europe outside of 
Russia have been reduced to a minimum. 
Although heavy imports in_ recent 
months may have caused some accumu- 
lation of foreign wheat, European re- 
quirements that will have to be met from 
the old crop are still large. 


two to three weeks late, which will make 
a place for a large part, if not all, of the 
increase in stocks of old wheat in ex- 
porting countries. 

The prospects as to the demand for 
the surplus wheat of exporting. countries 
at the present time appear to be as good 
as last year. Increases in population and 
general improvement in economic condi- 
tions are strengthening the purchasing 
power of importing consumers of wheat. 
In the past year there has been evidence 
of the resumption of the pre-war shift 
from the consumption of rye to wheat. 

Short rye and potato crops last year 
were important factors in causing Eu- 
ropean importing countries to buy large 
quantities of wheat. Both the potato and 
rye crops for this year are still uncertain 
but, considering indicated reductions in 


the rye area seeded in some countries, it | 


seems likely that there will be no ap- 
preciable increase in competition from 
these two crops as compared with last 
year. 

Forecasts and estimates of European 
rye production in four countries re- 
) ceived to date indicate a crop of 298,000,- 

000 bushels as compared with 271,000,- 
000 bushels last year. The condition of 
the rye crop in Germany, July 1, was 
below the average for the past 10 years, 
but the same as of that date last year. 

The Ukraine reports a reduction in 
rye area in favor of wheat. A general 
reduction in Russia might eliminate the 
exportable surplus from that country. In 
the case of rye, as of wheat, of course, 
conditions are still subject to change in 
the most important producing countries, 
namely Russia, Germany and Poland. 

The European potato crop is still un- 
certain. Potato conditions in Germany 
are above average, as they were at this 
time last year, while in France the out- 
look is for a larger crop. 

As usual, the prospects as to foreign 
competition and demand in relation to 
the wheat production of the United 
States differ somewhat with the different 
classes of wheat. In the case of durum, 
the market for the year should be about 
as good as last year unless Russia and 
Canada produce more durum for ex- 
port; prospects for hard red spring 
wheat depend largely upon the mainte- 
nance of the good condition now pre- 
vailing and the outturn of the Canadian 
crop. 

Should the July 1 forecast for spring 
wheat be borne out, the market for that 
class of wheat will be upon an export 


basis in direct competition with Cana- ; 


dian wheat in European markets. The 
estimated production of hard winter 
wheat will provide considerable surplus 
for export to Europe in competition with 


wheats from Argentina, Russia and the | 


hard spring wheat of Canada. 
As to soft red winter, it appears that 
there may be little for export and the 


“Ymarkets for that wheat for a good part 


of the year may be in a position some- 
what similar to that for the crop of 
1924. The outlook as to the foreign 
competition and demand for Pacific Coast 
wheats is still quite uncertain. The 
Orient will probably take about the usual 
quantity, though possibly less than the 
past year, while competition from Aus- 
tralia may be somewhat less than last 
year. 


Wheat and Barley Crops 
Of Tunis Much Reduced 


Wheat production in Tunis, this sea- 
son, was less than half as large as for 
two years, and only 70 per cent of the 
average for the five years 1921-1925, 
according to a report just received by 
the Department of Agriculture. Barley 
production was similarly reduced this 
season. 

The full text of a statement concern- 
ing grain production in Tunis follows: 

The 1927 crops of wheat and barley 
in Tunis is considerably .smaller than 
for the last few years, according to 
a cable to the Department of Agricul- 

‘ture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. 

The wheat production is less than half 
as large as for the last two years, and 
only 70 per cent of the 1921-1925 
average. The barley production is not 
much more than haif as great as last 
year, and only about 60 per cent of 
the 1925 crop, or the 1921-1925 aver- 
age. 


The new | 
European crops are reported to be from 


28,500,000 bushels | 








1 


| 





| 


| 


' steady at 2 cents lower 
the | 
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Grain. 

Grain markets easter ' “except for 
strength in corn which held practically 
steady. Wheat prices worked lower, 
largely because of favorable develop- 
menis in deinestic spring wheat areas 
and in {anada, although, some increase 
in«€ommercial stocks tended toward an 
easier situation. Premiums for best 
grades held steady in the Northwest al- 
though ordinary qualities were reduced 

cent in addition to the decline in fu- 
tures while premiums were unchanged at 
Kansas City where hard wheat ruled 
Increased ar- 
rivals caused a slight widening of dis- 
counts at Chicago but ‘soft wheat showed 
independent strength at Kansas City. 


No. 1 dark northern at Minneapolis was | 


quoted $1.40@$1.56. No. 2 hard winter 
at Kansas City sold mostly at $1.31@ 
$1.53; at Chicago at $1.424% @$1.44™ per 
bushel. No. 2 red winter centered at 
$1.5715 at Kansas City and $1.42 at 
Chicago. 

Corn was irregular on mixed reports 
upon crop developments. Quotations 
were generally a cent lower at Kansas 
City but arrivals at Chicago were small 


and prices of the better grades ruled up | 


to a cent higher although lower low 
grades were unchanged to one half cent 
lower. 
about $1 per bushel; at Kansas City 
99@$1.02; at Minneapolis 98@$1. 
Oats declined fractionally. Demand 
was quiet at Minneapolis and premiums 
ruled steady at Chicago. 
were nominally unchanged 
City. No. 3 


45% cents at Chicago; and 45@50 cents 

per bushel at Kansas City. 
Rye declined with wheat. 

ferings met an active demand but new 


crop rye at Minneapolis was freely of- | 


fered to arrive in August and September. 


Cash quotations at Minneapolis ranged | 


9914 @$1.03 per bushel. Good quality 
barley met a ready market. 
‘ Cotton. 
Cotton prices declined about % cent 
per lb. Realization by longs and fresh 


short selling were reported as contribut- | 


ing factors to an easier market. Re- 
ports indicated rather favorable weather 
conditions over Sunday. Exports today 
2,011, compared with 12,138 bales on 
the same day a year ago. 


with sales in 10 designated markets 4,041 
bales, compared with 9,747 bales on the 
corresponding day in 1926. The aver- 
age price of Middling spot cotton was 
down 27 points for the day at 17.46 cents. 


A year ago the price stood at 17.80 | 
| 350-pound butchers largely $8.75 to $9.50, | 
and packing sows mostly from $7.90 to | 
Few pigs sold above $8.90, qual- ; 


cents. 


On the New York Cotton Exchange 


July future contracts declined 24 points | 
at 17.80 cents, and on the New Orleans | 
Cotton Exchange were down 28 points, | 
On the Chicago | 


closing at 17.62 cents. 
Board of Trade July futures declined 13 
points at 17.87 cents. 

Wool. 


The amount of the combing and cloth- ' 
ing classes of foreign wools held in bond | 


in the Massachusetts customs district at 
the end of June was 29,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 72,000,000 at the same 
date last year. The bulk of the differ- 
ence in quantities was made up of 
combing greasy wools of which on June 
50 a total of 23,300,000 pounds as 
against 64,400,000 pounds at the same 
date a year ago were held in bond in 
this customs district. The amount of 
the clothing class was only about 15 per 
cent smaller than a year ago. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Cantaloupes stronger in New York 
City, some soft and overripe. Peaches 
steady. Lettuce weaker in New York; 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, good and choice 

Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: ; 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, cOmmon and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 

medium, gvod and choice 
medium and 
medium and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.), 


‘Packing sows,’ rough and smocth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 


No. 3 yellow at Chicago sold ! 


Quotations | 
at Kansas | 
white oats were quoted at | 
415¢@42% cents at Minneapolis; 437%@ ! 


Cash of- | 


Demand for | 
spot ¢otton was reported as fair to good | 


| western stock about steady. Potatoes 
slightly stronger. 
melons slightly weaker. 
Cantaloupes: Californiz Salmon 
standards 56s and 45s $2.75@3.25 
California Honey Balls, standard 36s and 
45s ‘ ; . .$2.50@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.25@1.3734 
standards 36s and 
$3.00@3.50 
Lettuce: New Boston type, 2 
dozen crates $.50@i.00 
California Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$5.0006.00 
Varieties, 
’ $1.25@1.50 
Yellows, bushel ham- 


Tints, 


Arizona Salmon Tints, 
45s 
York Big 


Onions: New Jersey Yellow 
bushel hampers 
Virginia East Shore 

pers 
Peaches:  Six-basket carriers, 
Elbertas, medium to large $2.00@3.00 
North and South Carolina Belles, medium 
to large $2.00@3.00 
North and South Carolina Elbertas, medium 
to large . .$2.25@3.00 
Potatoes: Cloth-top stave barrels, Virginia 
East Shore and Norfolk Section, Cob- 
blers 


Watermelons: Bulk, 
lina and Georgia 
pound average 

Butter. 

The New York butter markets ruled 
| easy and unsettled and verging on weak- 
; ness in some quarters. Receipts liberal 
and, with buyers showing little interest, 
dealers were free sellers. 
ters short lines of 92 score could have 
been shaded quarter cent. Medium and 


Georgia, 


South Caro- 
24-30 


car, 
Watsons, 


per 
Tom 





Onions steady. Water- | 


$1.15@1.25 | 


$3.00@3.50 | 





$340@500 | _ a 
| failed to procure or make provisions for 


In some quar- | 


under grades steady at listed prices, with | 


trade slow. Car market about steady, 
| with trading quiet. Wholesale prices of 
fresh creamery butter at New York were: 
92 score, 411% cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 
90 score, 40 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market was 
slow, buyers showing little interest. 
State flats continue firm, with replace- 
ment costs relatively high. Wisconsin 
styles about steady. Asking prices from 
West, despite unchanged board prices, 
| were higher than last week. : 

The wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 241% to 2514 cents; Single Daisies, 
231% to 24 cents; Young Americas, 24 
to 2440 cents. 

Livestock. 


ing market session were estimated at 26,- 


000 cattle, 4,000 calves, 40,000 hogs, and | 


14,000 sheep. 

Hog trade was unevenly higher, mostly 
10 cents to 25 cents up. Pigs were dull 
and heavy hogs were slow at the advance. 
| Shippers bought about 7,500 and approxi- 

mately 8,000 were held over for Tues- 
| day. 


| $10.65. Bulk of 160 to 200 pounds sold 


from $10.40 to $10.60, 220 to 250-pound | 


butchers mostly $9.35 to $10.35, 260 to 


$8.40. 
ity being low. 

Excepting good to choice light year- 
lings, which held close to steady, trade 
in fat cattle was slow and mostly 25 
| cents lower. In-between grades of me- 
| dium weight and heavy steers declined 
' most. 
choice 1,206-pound steers. 
lings topped at $13.10 and heifer year- 
lings at $12.35. 

value to sell at $11.50 to $13.25. 
calves declined 50 cents, with bulk to 
major killers at $12 to $12.50. 

Fat lambs closed fully 50 cents lower 
than Friday, with some natives 75-cents 
off, considering closer sorting. Choice 
Idaho lambs sorted 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent made $14 to $14.15, with one deck 
to city butchers at $14.25. Bulk of good 
natives scored $14.50, culls mostly from 
$9 ‘to $9.50. Sheep held steady. Good to 








choice Idaho feeding lambs were held | 


‘ around $13.25. Monday’s closing quota- 


tions follow: 


Chicago 
$11.25@$14.40 
10.50@ 13.75 
7.25@ 11.75 
8.50@ 12.25 
6.75@ 9.50 
12.50@ 14.00 


Kansas City 
$10.50@$14.00 
10.00@ 13.00 
6.25@ 10.75 
-50@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 


10.50@ 12.50 


8.25@ 
6.50@ 


9.50 
8.50 


8.254 


5.75@ 


10.00 
8.50 


9.60 
10.25 
10.25 
10.25 

8.15 


Aa 
9.15@ 
9.754 


8.756 
choice 
8.50 


8.85@) 10.00 
excluded from above quotations.) 


T.35@ 


Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

lbs. down) : 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, choice. 


Lambs, good 


Feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to ch 


‘ Meat. 

Most classes of fresh Western dressed 
meats showed a weak to lower trend in 
wholesale trading on the New York mar- 
ket at the week’s opening. Receipts of 
steer beef were liberal, the market weak 
to $1 lower than Friday and largely $1 
to $2 lower than the preceding Monday. 
Cow beef was in moderate receipts, 
steady to 50 cents lower than Friday and 
steady to $1 lower than Monday of last 


Public Land Ar as 


Reduced in Montana 


Department of Interior Gives | 


Summary of Classification 


of Lands. 

7412 

A revision of the ayea in Montana de- 
fined as within the known geologic struc- 
ture of producing oil and gas fileds has 
resulted in a decrease of nearly 20,000 
acres, the Department of the Interior 
stated on July 18 in a summary of clas- 
sification of public lands made by the 
Geological Survey during the month of 
June, 

rhe full text of the statement follows: 

More than 100,000 acres of land in 
Utah were included in a formal order 
designating the land as nonirrigable un- 
der the enlarged homestead acts and to 


and choice (84 
: 15.00@ 14.25 
8.50@ 12.00 
4.00@ 7.00 
11.50@ 13.50 


13.00@ 14,10 
8.00@) 11.75 
; eoare 4.25@ 6.50 
o1ce.... 
+ ee — 
| 
| the preceding Monday, with 
| normal and demand draggy. Mutton was 
| unchanged. Veal held Friday’s quotations 
; and was $1 to $8 higher than the pre- 
| ceding Monday. Fresh pork cuts sold 
steady to $1 higher than F¥iday, but 
mostly $1 lower than a week earlier. Re- 
ceipts were normal and demand slow. 


| that extent subject to entry as home- 
steads of 320 acres or less. More than 


Washington were classified under the 
stock-raising homestead law and desig- 


| less. 
these designations is included in original 


Grapes 


California Grape C 
For Approval in 


Proposed Report of Examiner 


Charge Not Sustained 


Of Shortage of Cars 


Discontinuance of Cooperation 
of Public Advisory Commit- 
tees Proposed to I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1) 
more orderly distribution of the crop | 
were being developed by growers, ship- 
pers and railroad The plans 
included a central office at San Fran- 
cisco with Mr. C. E. Shultz of the Bu- 
of Agrieultural 


officials. 


reau Economics in 
charge. 
The full text of the proposed report 
is as follows: 
Complainants and 
growers and shippers of grapes from the 
State of California. They allege: 


(1) That defendants neglected 


are dealers’ in 


and 





the furnishing of an adequate number of 
cars for the transportation of grapes, 
and that for many years there has been 
a shortage of refrigerator cars in the | 
State of California during the grape 
shipping season, said shortage usually 
occurring about the middle of September 
and continuing until the end of the ship- 
ping season, about the middle of Novem- 
ber, in violation of section 1 of the Inter- 


| state Commerce Act; 


| to the growers for grapes bought, and 


Chicago receipts for the week’s open- | 


Extreme top on light hogs was | 


Extreme top was $14.40, paid for | 
Long year- | 


Most fed steers were of | 
Veal | 








9.75@ 10.25 | 


| total carload shipments of fresh grapes 


week. Lamb was weak to $1 lower than | 
Friday and mostly $2 to $4 lower than | 
receipts | 


(2) That defendants during the grape 
shipping season of the year 1926 imposed 
upon the grape shippers of the State 
of California a car distribution plan, 
commonly referred to as the Grape Car | 
Plan, which makes unreasonable and bur- 
densome demands upon, and is unduly 
prejudicial to the shippers who pay cash | 


is unduly prejudicial to the grower who 
ships his own grapes, nd is unduly pref- 
erential of the shipper who handles 


grapes on eonsignment, in violation of | 


sections 1 and 3 of the Act; 

(3) That any rule requiring more than 
24 hours advance notice to the carriers 
of the respective shipper’s car require- 
ments is unreasonable and in violation 
of section 1 of the Act, and inapplicable 


| to the transportation of grapes. / 


Complainants pray that the Commis- 
sion enter an order requiring defendants 
to cease and desist from the alleged vio- 


lations of the Act, and establish and re- | in California. 


quire defendants to apply such other car | 


service and car distribution rules as the 


Commission may deem reasonable and | 


just. 


Plan for Distribution 
Of Cars for Grapes 

At the hearing the complaint was 
amended so as to include and cover the 
plan proposed by defendants to govern 
the distribution of cars for grape ship- 
ments during the season of 1927. 

In their answer defendants denied cer- 
tain of the allegations but joined in the 
request that the Commission investigate 
the complaint and after hearing to estab- 
lish such car service rules, regulations 
and practices as the Commission might 
consider proper. 

Prior to and at the hearing the Grow- 
ers & Shippers Protective Association 
intervened in favor of the complaint and 
the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
California Growers and Shippers Protec- 
tive League, and Fresno County Farm 
Bureau intervened in opposition thereto. 

Complainants allege that defendants 
neglected and failed to procure or make 
provisions for the furnishing of an ade- 
quate number of cars for the transporta- 
tion of grapes, and that for many years 
there has been a shortage of refriger- 


|-The weekly 
| shall be each calendar week, commencing 


| provided 





ator cars in California during the grape 
shipping season. No evidence was offered 
by complainants in support of this al- 
legation. The only proposition advanced 
by complainants in support of this al- 
legation is one of law. Complainants 
contend that there can be-no lawful car 
shortage. The obligation and duty of 
carriers in this respect was considered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Penna. R. R. v. Puritan Coal 
Co., 237 U. S. 121. 

The following statement 


shows the | 
1 


originating in California during the 
years 1916 to 1926, inclusive: 
Carloads 
43,947 
.- 55,042 
eee Oat 
.. 76,053 
.. 63,549 


Carloads 
1916 ....... 10,345 
TORT 060s oes Seve 
1918 ...0000 16,639 
1919 200 «0,021,605 
1920 , 28,851 





Shipments Were Handled 
In Refrigerator Cars 

These shipments were handled in re- | 
frigerator cars and in most instances ! 


moved to points east of the Mississippi | 


River. Almost the entire movement } 


takes place within a pefiod of from two 
60,000 acres in California, Colorado, and | 


and one-half months to three months. 


| There was no shortage of cars for the 


‘ nated for entry in tracts of 640 acres or | 
Much of the acreage involved in | 


entries or in applications under the en- | 


, larged and stock-raising homestead acts 
| which confer a preference right. 
A revision of the area in Montana de- 
fined as within the known geologic 
: Structure of producing oil and gas fields 
under the act of February 25, 1920, re- 
sulted in a decrease of nearly 20,000 
acres in the area so defined. 
More than 10,000 acres of land in 
| Washington were classified as valuable 
for power, while the area of land in 


| that from 70,000 


movement of grapes during the 1926 
season. The estimates of probable move- 
ment made before the shipping seasons 
vary materially, for example, before the 
shipping season of 1926 it was estimated 
cars to 90,000 cars 


; would be shipped out of the State during 


the season whereas the actual total 
movement was but 63,549 cars. The 
amount of grapes produced by the ¢ine- 
yards varies from year to year. Like- 
wise the proportion of the grapes. ac- 
tually produced which will be shipped 


| fresh and the proportion which will be 
| dried into raisins is uncertain. prior to 


New Mexico included in power-site with- | 
drawal was decreased a tittle more than | 


2,000 acres by reason of the interpreta- 
| tion of the withdrawal in terms of new 
, Survey. 


| have 


| 


and during the shipping season. 
Complainants offered no evidence tend- 
ing to show that such car shortages as 
occurred in past years resulted | 
from neglect of duty by the carriers, nor | 
is there any evidence of record as to 


circumstances under which cars were or- 
dered during the periods when the short- 
ages occurred. On the other hand, de- 
fendants offered evidence tending to show 
that they had not been neglectfdl either 
in the procuring or furnishing of cars 
for the movement of grapes from Cali- 
fornia. Under these circumstances the 
Commission should dismiss the complaint 
with respect to the first allegation. 


Provisions Outlined 
For Distribution of Cars 

Passing to the second and third al- 
legations, the car distribution 
which was in effect during the grape 
shipping season of 1926, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Grape Car Plan, 1926, 
provided in substance as follows: 


districts. A Joint carrier Representa- 
tive will be appointed for each district. 

2. Notice of refrigerator car require- 
ments for the shipment of grapes must 


! ‘ or ‘ , 

; be filed in writing with such Joint Car- 
| rier Representative at the headquarters | 
| of the district, for all stations in such | 


district, 10 days in advance of the weekly 
period during which it is desired to ship. 
period referred to herein 


12:01 a. m. Sunday. Such notice shall 
indicate the approximate number of 
refrigerator cars to be loaded by such 


shipper with grapes at each station of | 


each carrier in stich district and shall, 
factory evidence that shipper has loading 


for such number of cars. 


car orders shall be placed with local car- 
rier’s representative as required by rule 


| 8° of Perishable Protective Tariff No. 2. 
4, Cars will be furnished on car orders | 


(filed under said: Rule No. 35) notwith- 
standing failure to furnish advance no- 
tice of approximate car requirements, 
such cars can be furnished 
without impairing ‘tarrier’s ability on 
that day to furnish cars ordered by ship- 
pers who have filed such advance notice 
of requirements. 

5. For the convenience of shippers in 


| filing weekly requirements 10 days in | 
| advance of each weekly shipping period, 


appropriate forms may be obtained from 
Joint Carrier Representatives, providing 
for following information: 


(a) Railroad as to which notice is 


| filed. 


(b) Name of shipper, together with 
business address ahd telephone number 


(c) Station or stations from which 
cars are to be shipped during weekly 
period covered by the form, together 


| with number_of car's to be shipped from 


each station, showing separately num- 
ber of P. F. E. and S. F. R. D. cars 
required. 


Statement of Shipper 


On Bond Requirements 

(d) Statement of shipper as_ to 
whether or not Surety Company bond 
requirements of the carriers have been 
complied with. 

(e) In a special space provided on 
the form, the shipper is to furnish evi- 
dence in justification of car requirements 
at each station. This evidence may be 
name of grower with whom contract or 


| other obligation has been entered into, 


also any other evidence or references 
shipper may desire to offer in substanti- 
ating his claims. 

(f) If the information furnished by 
shipper, on prescribed form, of his 
weekly requirements, is insufficient to 
justify his claims, or if for any reason 
data presented seems questionable, the 
shipper will be notified to appear before 
the Joint Carrier Representative upon 
a set conference day and shall then be 
called upon to give evidence to justify 
his weekly requirements, as filed. Fol- 
lowing such conference, ‘the Joint Car- 
rier Representative shall make such cor- 
rections in weekly requirements as evi- 
dence seems to indicate necessary. 

The plan proposed by defendants for 
distribution of cars for grape loading 
during the 1927 season, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Grape Car Plan, 1927, 
provides in substance as follows: 

1. The State will be divided into eight 
Districts,,a Joint Carrier’s Representa- 


| tive will be appointed for each district. | 


District Public Advisory Committees 


will be selected or approved by the grow- ; 
ers, shippers and bankers of the State, | 
each to advise with the Joint Railroad | 


Representative in each district in the 
furtherance of his duties. 

2. Notice of refrigerator car require- 
ments for the shipment of grapes must 
be filed in writing with such Joint Car- 
rier Representative at the headquarters 


of the district, for all stations in such | 


of 


is 


district, six days in advance the 
weekly period during which it 
sired to ship. The weekly period re- 
ferred to herein shall be each calenda) 
week, commencing 12:01 a. m. Sunday. 
Such notice shall indicate the approxi- 
mate number of refrigerator cars to be 


loaded by each shipper with grapes in | 
such district and shall be supported by | 


satisfactory evidence that shipper ‘has 
loading for such number of cars. 
shipper filing his car requirements for 
the first time each season under 
plan, covering the ensuing weekly period, 
may do so at any time after filing date 


up to and including the modification date 


next following. 


Shippers File Notice 
Of Car Requirements 


Shippers must file separate notice of | 


car requirements for each of the ship- 
ping districts from which he expects to 
forward grapes. 

(a) “Satisfactory evidence” mean: 
that the notice of car requirements mus! 


; be supported by sufficient proof, docu 
; mentary or otherwise, furnished to suc! 


Joint Railroad Representative, to show 


that person filing such notice has ton- } 


nage available to load the number of 
cars filed for, and also that such tonnage 


plan | 





de- | 


A | 


this ; 


ar Plan Is Recommended — 


| filed. 
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Kstimate by Railroads 
Of Needs of Shippers 


Investigation Finds Practice Is | 


Not Unreasonable or Unduly 
Preferential. 


will be offered for shipment during the | 


week for which notice is filed. 


| 
(b) If the information furnished by 
his 

; weekly requirements, is deemed insufli- 


shipper, on prescribed form, of 


cient or questionable, the shipper will be 


| notified to appear before the Joint Car- 


E ae : . | rier Representative upon a set confer- 
1. The State will be divided into eight | : s 


ence day and shall then be called upon 
to justify his weekly requirements, as 
Following such conference, the 
Joint Carrier Representative shall make 
such corrections in weekly requirements 
as may be deemed necessary. 

3. Any,shipper who has filed his esti- 
mate of approximate weekly car re- 
quirements six days prior to the weekly 
shipping period, may, upon written ap- 


plication to the Joint Railroad Repre- | 


sentative modify said requirements not 
later than two days prior to the weekly 
shipping period. 

Further modification of car require- 
ments will not be permitted except when 


2 -_’ | the Joint Carrier Representative find 
? ; red, s ‘ted by satis- | ‘ aa ne 
| when required, be supported bj | that by reason of weather conditions an 


that | 


a 44 | the allotment of cars to shippers af- | 
3. In addition to the filing in advance | fected thereby be increased or reduced. 
of approximate car requirements, actual | 


emergency exists which requires 


4. In addition to the filing in advance 
of approximate car requirements as pro- 
vided for in items 2 and 3, daily car or- 


ders shall be filed as required‘ by Rule | 
35 of Perishable Protective Tariff No. 2. | 


Cars will not be furnished to any shipper 
unless car orders as required by said 
Rule 35 have been filed, notwithstanding 
that notice of car requirements has been 
filed with such Joint ‘Railroad Repre- 


| sentative. 


Cars to Be Furnished 


Without Advance Notice 
5. Cars will be furnished on ear orders 
(filed under said Rule 35) notwithstand- 


| ing failure to file advance notice of ap- 


proximate car requirements as called for 
in item 2, provided such cars can be fur- 
nished without impairing carrier’s abil- 
ity on that day to furnish cars ordered 
by shippers who have filed such advance 
notice of requirements. 

6. For the convenience of shippers in 
filing weekfy requirements, appropriate 
forms may be obtained from Joint Car- 
rier Representative or carrier’s agents, 


providing for the following information:. 
(a) Name of shipper, together with | 


California business address and 


phone number. 


(b) Show separately number of cars | 
required to be shipped from P. F. E. and | 
| S. F. R. D. in the particular shipping | 

district. 


(c) Statement of shipper 


Stockyards | 


tele- | 


ee 


Two Cases Involving 
Stockyards Rates 
. Noted as Dismissed 


Action Taken by Secretary of 

| Agriculture Pending Gen- 

eral Investigation of 
Service Charges. 


Two stockyards service rate cases have 
just been dismissed without prejudice by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, pending 
the findings of a general investigation 
of stogkyards charges which is being 
| undertaken by the Packers and Stock- 

yards Administration, Department of 

Agriculture, it has just been announced, 

in a statement by the Administration. 
| The cases are Docket 6, regarding the 

Union Sgock Yards Company of Omaha, 

Ltd., South Omaha, Nebr., and Docket 

24, regarding the Pittsburgh Union 

Stockyards Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| The former has been pending since June 
| 8, 1922, and the latter since May 29, 
2923. ‘ 

The statement says that substantially 
| the same questions are involved in the 
| two rate investigations as those consid- 
| ered in the order of the Secretary of 

Agriculture, issued May 17, 1927, with 

regard to the St.. Paul Union Stoct 

| Yards Company, Docket 116. Reasons 
presented in connection with the St. Paul, 
showing that no equitable decision re- 
garding the fairness of rates at one 
stockyards can be made without a knowl- 
edge of the general situation, are said to 
apply to the two recent dismissals. All 
three are subject to reopening on order 
of the Secretary. 

The Chicago case, involving among 
other things, some rate questions, is stil] 
pending. Investigations of rate schedules 

| at Buffalo, Detroit and Nashville, have 
| been dismissed previously without an ex- 
| pressed reason. 





| of car requirements more than 24 hours 
| in advance of the time when such cars 
| are actually required for loading; (2) 
| the requirement of defendants that al 
shippers not desiring to prepay transpor 
| tation charges file with them Surety 
| Company bond covering charges on con- 
| templated shipments of grapes is un 
| reasonable and subjects them to undue 
prejudice and gives to other classes oj 
| dealers and shippers undue preference 
| (3) the employment by the carriers of 
District Public Advisory Committees 
| composed of other than carrier repre. 
| sentatives, for the purpose of reviewing 
| statements of car requirements of indi- 
| vidual shippers and*data submitted ir 
| connection therewith is improper anc 
| gives to their competitors information 
| which may be used to their detriment. 
| These objections will be considered in 
the order stated. 
To be continued in the issue of 

July 20. 


to | 


whether or not surety company bond re- | 


quirements of the carriers have 
complied with. 


(d) Evidence to justify car require- 


ments as required in, item 2. 

The rules above outlined are supple- 
mented by rules of procedure carrying 
detailed instructions and explanations in 
connection with the plans. 

In periods of car shortage the esti- 
mated requirements filed by shippers, as 
above outlined, will serve as a basis for 
determining how the available cars are 
to be distributed among shpipers. 


Objections to Plan 
Are Summarized » 


Complainant’s objections to the Grape | 
Car Plan of 1926, as well as to the pro- | 
posed plan for 1927, may be summarized | 
(1) it is impracticable for | 


as follows: 
complainants to give notice to carriers 


been | 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary  de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl & New Tork City 


A Cattle Ranch 


...in South Africa 


On Instructions irom the Liquidators of the 


Swaziland Ranching & 
Messrsy Richard R. Curr 


Development Co., Ltd., 
ie, Ltd., Auctioneers, 112 


Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Cable Address Prompt,’ 


* Johannesburg, will offer 


for sale by Public Auction at their Mart on Thurs- 


day, August 18, “Bar R° 


extent 170,508 Acres, of 
Cotton 


a frontage of 34 Miles t 


* Ranch in Swaziland, in 
whieh 120,000 Acres are 


Lands, the remainder suitable for Cattle 
Ranching and General F 


arming. Che Ranch has 
o the Great Usutu River 


(the largest river in South Africa) and there are 
enormous irrigation Possibilities. 


Consider This Proposition Which Can Be 
Bought at About 5 Dollars an Acre 


Cable vour South African Representative to 


investigate. 
There are many factors 


increase in value in this territory. 


May be bought in whole or in part, 


tending towards a large 
lor Description, 


Pamphlet, copies of reports and full information 


apply to: 


Graham 


& Osden 


Reclusive Agents in the United States of America. 
Woodward Building 
15th & H Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Freight Rates On Zinc in Carloads 
Are Found Not to Be Unreasonable 


Decision of I. C. C. Given on Charges From Joplin- 


Miami Field to 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a report made public 
July 15, decided freight rates on zinc 
concentrates from the Joplin, Mo.- 
Miami, Okla., ore field to destina- 
tions in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The decision was on the complaint 
of the United Zinc Smelting Cor- 
poration v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, et al., and related 
cases. Publication of extracts from 
the report was begun in the issue of 
July 18, and is continued as follows: 


“The rate to Chicago was 16.5 cents | 


and to Depue, 14 cents. Effective March 


22, 1912, the East St. Louis rate of 11.5 | 


cents was extended to Hillgboro, fol- 


lowing the construction of a smelter at | 


the latter point. All of these rates were 


subjected to an increase of 1 cent on | 


October 1, 1915. Under the general in- 
crease of June 25, 1918, the rates from 
Group 1 to East St. Louis and Hillsboro 
became 15.5 cents, Depue 19 cents, Dan- 
ville 19.5 cents, and Chicago 22 cents. 
Effective August 26, 1920, these rates 
were further increased to 21, 25.5, 26.5 
and 29.5 cents, respectively. On Janu- 


ary 20, 1922, the general increase of | 
August 26, 1920, was removed following | 
a corresponding reduction from $22 to | 


$16.50 per net ton in the rates on smelter 
products from points in Montana, Utah 


and other Far West States to New York, | 


N. Y., which is used as representative 
of eastern seaboard points. 
Rates Fixed on Slab Zinc. 


“Slab zine generally moves eastward | 
from the smelters to points in central | 


and trunk-line territories, and, in the ad- 
justment of rates to these territories, 
Danville and Depue are also located in 
the Chicago and Peoria groups, respec- 
tively. 
St. Louis groups, the latter embracing 
East St. Louis and Hillsboro, are based 
on differentials over the rates from Chi- 
cago. The rate on slab zinc to New York 
from Danville and Chicago is 32 cents, 
Depue 33.5 cents, and St. Louis 35 cents. 

“Early in 1922 the southwestern lines 
had under consiedration a proposal to es- 
tablish a rate of 17 cents on concentrates 
from Group 1 points to Danville, based 
on the so-called in-and-out prinicple. The 


concentrates produced in the Joplin-Mi- | 


ami field contain approximately 60 per 
cent zinc, 2 tons producing 1 ton of slab 
zine. Under the in-and-out principle the 
rates on concentrates to the smelting 
point are made on such a basis as will 
permit of the movement of 2 tons of 
concentrates inbound to the smelting 


point and 1 ton of slab zinc outbound to | 


eastern markets at the same aggregate 
cost as is entailed in the movement of 
like amounts of concentrates inbound and 
slab zinc outbound from East St. Louis 
to the same markets. It was stated that 
the smelter was located at Danville with 
the understanding that the rate on the 


concentrates would be established on this | 
basis, but that there was considerable de- | 


lay in putting the agreement into effect. 
The Depue smelters requested the ex- 


tension of the proposed adjustment to | 
that point, urging that if the rates to 


Danville were established on such a basis 
without a corresponding adjustment in 
the rates to Depue, the former would en- 
joy an advantage of 2 cents in rates 
on concentrates inbound, in addition to 
the 1.5-cents advantage in the rates on 


slab zinc outbound to eastern markets. | 


Although the southwestern lines declined 


at that time to publish the in-and-out | 


basis of rates to either Danville or De- 
pue, the Frisco and Chicago & Eastern 
Tlinois by idependent action established 
the 17-cent rate from Group 1 to Dan- 
ville, effective August 28, 1922, and it 


was subsequently made applicable over | 


other routes. 


Montana, and other western States to 
New York was further reduced to $12.50 
per ton to meet competition through the 
Panama Canal. Following this reduc- 
tion smelters east of the Mississippi 
River petitioned the carriers for a rela- 
tive adjustment in the rates on zine con- 
centrates to their plants from the Jop- 


vision was necessary to enable them to 
meet the competition of far western 


smelters, particularly Montana smelters, | 
which utilize water power in smelting | 
ores by an electrolytic process at a low | 


operating cost. The southwestern lines 
declined further to reduce the rates on 


concentrates from the Joplin-Miami dis- | 
on the | 


trict to St. Louis and Illinois 
ground that their net revenues from the 
traffic were too low. Carriers operating 
east of the Mississippi made reductions 
ranging from 15 to 25 cents per long 
ten in the rates from East St. Louis to 
consuming points east of the 
Illinojs State line. 
Relationship Disruptea. 
“The reduction of the Group 1 rate to 
Danville from 19.5 to 17 cents disrupted 
a relationship of long standing between 
Danville and Depue in rates on concen- 
trates from the Joplin-Miami district. 
For a period of over 13 years prior to 
August 28, 1922, Depue had enjoyed an 
advantage over Danville of 0.5 or 1 cent 
in inbound rates on the concentrates from 
the Joplin-Miami district. Subsequent 
thereto the rates to Danville were 2 
cents lower than to Depue. The aggre- 
gate cost of transporting 2 tons of con- 
centrates from short-line points to East 
St. Louis and Hillsboro and 1 ton of 
slab zinc outbound to New York prior 
to August 28, 1922, was $14.20; the cor- 
responding cost via Danville $15.20, and 
via Depue $15.30. On that date the ag- 
gregate cost to and from Danvill be- 
came $14.20, the same as East St. Louis 
and Hillsboro, or $1.10 less than the ag- 
gregate to and from Depue. The dis- 
tance from Picher to New York via East 
St. Louis 1,418 miles, via Hillsboro 
1.426 miles, via Danville 1,431 miles, and 
via Depue 1.581 miles. 
“In 1924 the Depue smelter renewed its 


is 





The rates from the Peoria and | 





| sideration, although no complaint 


Indiana- | 


Eastern Points. 


application for a 16.5-cent rate on con- 
centrates from Group 1, which would 
have restored the relationship formerly 
existing between that point and Danville. 
Following various conferences at which 
they considered this application and a 
proposal to increase the Danville rate, 
the southwestern lines declined to make 
any revision 4n either the Depue or Dan- 
ville rates. 


with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
established’ a 17-cent rate from Group 1 
points on the former’s lines in Kansas 
and Missouri to Depue. 
Application of Rate Extended. 
Differential Rates Cited. 

“In the adjustment of rates from the 

origin territory herein considered to II- 


linois points, Danville is generally in- 


cluded in the Chicago, Ill., group, and 
Peru, La Salle and Depue, of which De- 
pue will hereinafter be referred to as 


| representative, in the Peoria, Ill., group. 
| The rates to these groups are usually 


made on differentials over the rates to 
St. Louis or East St. Louis, the Peoria 


| group differential being generally about 
one-half that of the Chicago group. For | 
| example, the class C rates from Miami 


to St. Louis, Peoria, and Chicago are 
44.5, 48, and 52.5 cents, respectively. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of a smelter at 
Danville in 1901, the Frisco, in connec- 


tion with the Chicago & Eastern Illi- | 


nois, which it then owned and controlled, 
established a rate of 14.5 cents on con- 


to St. Louis and East St. Louis. Other 


carriers established the same rate over 


their routes. 


“On March 1, 1925, the same rate was | 


made applicable from Group 1 points on 
the Joplin & Pittsburgh and Missouri Pa- 
cific in Kansas and Missouri. 


December 5, 1924, from Group 1 points 


on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, but was | 
The 17-cent rate | 
from Group 1 points on the Kansas City | 


canceled on that date. 


Southern, Joplin & Pittsburg, and Mis- 
souri Pacific to Depue is an exception 
to the Group 1 basis, and its establish- 


ment did not result in any change in the | 


21.5-cent rate from points on the short 


lines, which is based on an arbitrary | 


of 2.5 cents over the Group 1 rate. 


Fffective October 15, 1924, | 
the Kansas City Southern in connection 


| centrates to that point from Group 1, | 
| or 3 cents higher than the rate applicable 


This rate | 
was also published to become effective | 


“As in the Illinois Zine Co. case, supra, | 
the rate comparisons offered by com- | 
plainants and defendants afford little | 


aid in determining the reasonableness 


of the rates assailed, as there is consid- | 


| . : : . 
| erable variation in the ton-mile and car- 


mile earnings thereunder, and many of 
the rates shown appear to be lower than 
reasonable maxima. We must, therefore, 
fall back upon our previous deeisions re- 
garding the same or similar rates. 
these the Ilinois Zine Co. case is the 


most important, and we are of the opin- | 


Of | 


| 


ion that we would not be warranted in | 


condemning lower rates than 
found reasonable in that case. None of 
the rates assailed appears to be ex- 
cessive as compared with those pre- 
scribed or approved as reasonable max- 
ima in that and other cases hereinbefore 
cited. 

- “The rates assailed are subnormal in 
the sense that they are as low as or 
lower than the rates in effect prior to 


were | 


August 26, 1920, wheeras freight rates | 


generally are from 12.5 to 26 per cent | 
higher than the rates in effect prior | 


to that date. 


The removal of the gen- | 


eral increase of 1920 was made by the 


carriers at the solicitation of shippers 
because of the condition of the industry, 
but it is not contended that the pres- 


| ent economic condition of.the industry 


requires a further reduction 
rates. 
shows a large increase in the value of 
concentrates since the general increase 


in these 


| was removed, and defendants assert that 
“Effective August 25, 1923, the rate’on | 
smelter products from points in Utah, | 


it should now be restored. Moreover, 
the record indicates that the demand for 
zine is rapidly increasing, and, accord- 
ing to a2 witness for complainants, the 
Joplin-Miami field is the only large 
source.of supply. We need not consider 
whether the general increase should be 
restored in these cases; but we can not 
materially reduce the carriers’ revenues 


| from commodities which are able to bear 
lin-Miami field, urging that such a re- | 


the present rates, if we are to accord re- 
lief to agriculture and other industries 
in distress, as contemplated by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 

“The rates to East St. Louis are the 
key rates of the adjustment under con- 


filed against them by the smelters in that 


On the other hand, the record | 
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Indications of operation and finances as compiled by Bureau of Census from records and statistics gathered by various 


Federal establishments and other sources. 


1. Data from Interstate Commerce Commission, covering Class I railroads, those having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $1,000,000, which comprise 193 railroads with about 98 per cent of the total operating revenues of all railroads. 


2. Net railway operating income, from Interstate Commerce Commission reports on Class I railroads, includes net oper- 
ating revenue (equal to the difference between total operating revenue and total operating expenses), from which have been 
deducted railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, equipment, and joint facility rents. 


3. From reports of American Railway Association, Car Service Division. 
4. From Bureau of Railway Economics. 
5. Compiled from reports of Class I carriers and 15 switching and terminal companies to Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 


Computation of average wages exclude officials included in total on pay roll. 


6. Prices are averages of daily closing prices for these stocks on New York Stock Exchange, taken from the Annalist. 


7. These indexes are compiled by Dow, Jones & Co. from yields of the average prices of the bonds for each day of the 
month, the average yields for the 10 bonds of each class being zapitalized at 4 per cent to give the combined index. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Complaints made public July 18 by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 


No. 19127, Sub No. 2. Mather Brothers, 


| ef Atlanta, Ga., v. High Point, Thomas- 


| loads are unjust and unreasonable. 


| Weehawken, N. J., ond New York, N. Y., 


was | 
| Richmond, Va., v. 


district. Under the adjustment proposed | 


by the Depue complainants the rates to 
that group would be 3.5 cents higher than 


to East St. Louis, which is the present | 


spread in connection with the 19 and 


21.5 gent rates to Depue and appears | 


proper. There is not much 
In the distances to the Depue group, 


difference | 


Danville, and Terre Haute, and we think | 


these points might properly 
same rates. If this equalization should 
be brought about upon the basis of the 
present rates of 19 and 21.5 cents to the 
Depue group, the rates to Terre Haute 
would also exceed the East St. Louis 
rates by 3.5 cents; and the rates to Gras- 
selli would exceed the Danville rates 
by 3 cents, the present spread to Gras- 
selli over the Depue group, which is not 
specifically assailed in the Grasselli com- 
pany’s complaint. As previously stated, 
the relationship of the rates to the points 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsy]l- 
vania as compared with East St. Louis 
was not specifically brought in issue un- 
der section 3. 

“We find that the rates assailed from 
Group 1 and the short-line points were 


not and are not unreasonable or other- | 


wise unlawful as alleged, except we find 
that such rates to Depue, La Salle, and 
Peru, Ill., were, are and for the future 
will be unduly prejudicial to those points 
and unduly preferential of Danville, IIL, 
to the extent that they exceeded, ex- 
ceed, or may exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained to Danville; that 
such rates to Terre Haute, Ind., were, 


take the | 





ville & Denton Railroad et al. Claims 
reparation of $201.28 on several ship- 
ments of furniture, High Point, N. C., 
to Orlando, Fla. 

No. 19810. Individual Drinking Cup 
Company, of Easton, Pa., v. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway et al. Alleges 
that first class rating on paper cups, 
less-than-carloads, and third class car- 
Re- 
quests Commission to prescribe reason- 
able ratings. 

No. 19811. B. T. Babbitt, Inc., of 
Albany, N. Y., v. New York Central Rail- 
road. Claims reparation of $1,274.04 on 
nine cars of damaged black plate, 


to Albany. 

No. 19812. Woodward & Sons ,of 
Southern Railway et 
al. Claims reparation of $81.42 on car 
of lumber consigned from Kingsville, 
S. C., to South Winston,Salem, N. C., 
diverted to Maiden, N. C., and recon- 
signed to Liberty, N. C. 

No. 19813. Colorado Portland Cement | 
Company, of Denver, v. Ahnapee & 
Western Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rates on ce- | 
ment from Portland and Boettcher, Colo., 
to destinations in Scale Territory IV, 
South Dakota, Montana, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 





are, and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to that point and unduly pref- 
erential of Danville, Hillsboro, and East 
St. Louis, IIl., to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained to Dan- 
ville and exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
the rates contemporaenously maintained 
to East St. Louis and Hillsboro by more 
than 3.5 cents per 100 pounds; and that 
such rates to Grasselli, Ind., were, are, 
and for the future will be unduly preju- 


| dicial to that point and unduly preferen- 


tial of Danville to the extent that they 
exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained to Dan- 
ville by more than 3 cents per 100 pounds. 
There is not sufficient proof of damage 
from the undue prejudice to support an 
award of repa.ation. 

“An appropriate order will be entered 
in the cases covering the rates found 
in the cases covering the rates found 
plaints will be dismissed.” 


Two Railroads Seek 
To Own Texas Line 


Ask Right to Acquire Control 
of Fort Worth & Denver 
South Plains. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway and 
the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for the acqui- 
sition of control of the Fort Worth & 
Denver South Plains Railway by pur- 
chase of its stock by the Colorado & 
Southern and by lease of its property 
to the Fort Worth & Denver City. 

The Fort Worth & Denver South Plains 
is now engaged in constructing lines in 
the South Plains district of Texas with 
a total mileage of about 202 miles, and 
in a separate application it asks the 
Commission’s authority to issue 2,000 
shares of capital stock, of which 1,991 
shares, are to be sold at par for cash 
to the Colorado & Southern, the remain- 
ing shares to be issued to directors. 

The proceeds are ta be used for con- 
struction purposes, the application states, 
but it is not proposed at this time to 
fully capitalize the cost of the proposed 


| road until the exact cost can be ascer- 


tained. 


Vision Is Placed 
On Orient Railroad 


| Figures Announced by I. C, C. 


Also for Texas System 
of Company, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 18 made public its tentative 
valuation reports on the property of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway of Texas, as of 1919. 

The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Orient Railroad was placed 
at $6,146,500 for the carrier property 
owned and used, while that of the Texas 
company was placed at $6,744,673. 

The Orient Railroad Company had an 
outstanding capitalization of $77,420,000 
and its investment in road and equip- 
ment was stated in its books as $22,190,- 
935, while the Texas company had a 
capitalization of $8,520,813 and its in- 
vestment in road and equipment was 
stated in its books as $6,874,185.23. 

The Commission also issued a tenta- 
tive report on the Minnesota Transfer 
Railway, finding the final value for rate- 


making purposes as of 1919 to be $4.- 
260,000. 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 18 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 15515. Mobile Chamber -of Com- 
merce and Business League v. Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 
Decided June 28. Rates on canned goods, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from Mo- 
bile, Ala., to destinations in Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Illinois, and from New 
Orleans, La., to Nashville, Tenn., found 
unreasonabie, as indicated. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 17138. Virginia Cellulose Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided July 8. 
Cotton-linter rates charged on various 
carload shipments described as cotton- 
seed-hull fiber or shavings, from va- 
rious points in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, to Hopewell, Va., found applica- 
ble and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed, 

No. 18350. Buffalo Brick Company v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway et 


al. Decided July 7. Rate on paving 


' brick, in carloads, from Buffalo, Kans., 


to Dodge Street (Irvington), Nebr., 


found not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial, Reparation awarded. 

No. 17612. Apex Company et al. v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 7. Rates on 
finished wall, paper, in carloads, from 
various points of origin in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, New York, and Pennsylvania to 
Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., via all- 
rail, rail-water-and-rail, and water-and- 
rail routes found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Toledo & Cincinnati Asks 
To Construct Extension 


The Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct an ex- 
tension of 4.3 miles, in Butler County, 
Ohio, would extend from  Hamil- 
ton Furnace 2.9 miles to a point near 
Woodsale and 1.4 miles from the lai 
point to a point adjacent to the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills, 


mestic rates do ngt ordinarily 
| Texas port terminal costs in connection 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Valuations 


| Variance Noted in Terminal Charges 
On Imported Goods at Texas Ports 


I. C. C. Finds Tariffs Proposed on Iron and Steel Articles 
To Be Unjustified. 


Tariff schedules filed by the rail- 
road, proposing revision in rates on 
iron and steet articles from Texas 
ports to St. Lonis. and Kansas City, 
Mo., Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and certain points in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas ‘ire not 
justified, the Interstate Commerce ° 
Commission finds in an order made 
public July 12. The schedules were 

_ canceled. The order was issued iin 
Import Iron and Steel Rates from 
Gulf Ports, I. C. C. 373118, I. C. C. 
482. Publication of the full text of 
the report was begun in the issue of 
July 18 and is continued as follows: 
Terminal charges at the ports ab- 

sorbed in connection with the present 
import rates include .switching, wharf- 
age, and carloading charges. Under the 
proposed rates only switching charges 
would be absorbed. There is some vari- 


ance between the several ports as to the 
amount of terminal charges now ab- 
sorbed. At least at Galveston the cost 
of unloading this traffic from the ves- 
sels to the docks is borne by the steam- 
ship companies, and at this port and 
Houston the terminal charges absorbed 
by the rail carriers aggregate ordinarily 
from 3 to 4.25 cents. Respondents point 
out that the 9,702 scale was designed for 
application on domestic traffic; that do- 
include 


with import traffic; that we have never 


| prescribed these scales for application 
| from shipside to interior points on im- 
| port traffic; and that they would not re- 


ceive the 9,702 basis if a deduction must 
be made for ‘such absorptions. 


Protestants refer to the rates on nu- 


| merous other commodities from shipside 


at Galveston and New Orleans to vari- 
ous destinations in the West, including 


| many of those here considered, also from 





a number of points in the West to ship- 
side at Galveston. Various wharfage 
and handling charges at the ports are 


| absorbed in connection with these rates, 
| although it is shown that, based on the 
| carload minimum weights, the car-mile 
| earnings are lower than the car-mile 


earnings under the rates here proposed. 

On import traffic moving from these 
ports to destinations in Texas the car- 
riers ordinarily absorb the carloading 
but not the wharfage charges. Such 
carloading charges on import iron and 
steel aggregate from 2 to 3 cents, and, 
according to protestants, the level of the 
line-haul rates on that traffic is lower 
than the 9,702 scale. 

As stated, an import rate of 50 cents 
is maintained from New Orleans to St. 
Louis. The wharfage and carloading 
charges at that port aggregate ordi- 
narily 4.25 cents and are absorbed in 
connection with that rate. From New 
Orleans to destinations in Arkansas the 
9,702 scale plus 2.5 cents applies on sim- 
ilar traffic and wharfage and carloading 
chargés aggregating 4.25 cents are ab- 
sorbed in connection with those rates. 
It further appears that absorption of the 





various terminal charges generally at 
the Texas ports has grown out of the 
competitive situation at New Orleans, 
and there is no showing here that this 
competitive situation affecting the rates 
on imported iron and steel articles has 
undergone any material change. 


Previous Disapproval 
Of Practice Is Cited 


In this connection protestants refer to 
Absorption of Terminal Charges at Gal- 
veston, 50 I. C. C. 490, in which we re- 

; considered schedules by which carriers 
sought to restrict absorption of ter- 
minal charges at Galveston and certain 
other Texas ports on foreign and coast- 
wise traffic moving through those ports. 
Those schedules were found not justified. 
We pointed out, among other things, 
that similar terminal charges at the 
competing’ port of New Orleans were in- 
cluded in line-haul rates no higher than 
those applicable for hauls of similar 
length to and from Galveston. Protest- 
ants also refer to schedules considered 
in Nitrate of Soda from New Orleans, 
104 I. C. C. 761, by which the carriers 
attempted to restrict domestic rates pre- 
viously prescribed by us so as to discon- 
tinue absorption of various terminal 
charges at New Orleans on nitrate of 
soda moving through that port to desti- 
nations in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Those schedules were found not justified. 


In Galveston Commercial Assn. v. G., 
Bw. &£ Ss. A. By. Co, 10 7. €& Cz 100, 
rates on a number of commodities in ex- 
port, import, and coastwise movement 
via Galveston were found to be unduly 
prejudicial to that port and unduly pref- 
erential of New Orleans to the extent 
that they exceeded the bases there pre- 
scribed, The undue prejudice and pref- 
erence complained of were in part spe- 
cifically grounded on the carriers’ failure 
to absorb various terminal charges at 
Galveston to the same extent as at New 
Orleans. An agreement was reached in 
that proceeding whereby the carriers 
undertook, with a few exceptions, to ab- 
sorb the termit.al charges at Galveston, 
namely, wharfage, handling, and switch- 
ing, on foreign or coastwise traffic mov- 
ing to and from points beyond Texas, 
and certain of those charges on traffic 
moving to and from points within Texas, 
The Galveston interests thereupon were 
permitted at their request to withdraw 
all allegations with reference to the ab- 
sorption phase of the case. They now 
contend that this agreement has been 
violated. Respondents, on the other 
hand, state that they do not regard the 
agreement as binding in a situation, such 
as that here presented, where there is 
material change in the level of the line- 
haul rates. 

There is nothing of record to indicate 
that carriers should be required to per- 
form greater service for the same charge 
on import traffic than on domestic traf- 





fic between the same points except 
where necessary to avoid undue preju- 
dice or preference. The services for 
which the terminal charges at the Texas 
ports accrue do not exist with respect 
to domestic traffic. Very few domestic 
carload rates include carloading, one of 
the services for which the terminal 
charges apply. Respondents have jus- 
titied the addition os reasonable ter- 
minal charges at the ports to the so- 
called domestic rates for application on 
import traffic trom shipside, provided no 
undue prejudice or preference results. 


Texas Ports Equalizea 
Under Existing Rates 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the ports of Galveston, Houston, and 
Texas City are equalized under the pres- 
ent import commodity rate of 41.5 cents 
to all destinations here considered, ex- 
cept Kansas City, and that to Little 
Rock, Pine Bluff, and St. Loujs this 
equalization includes all the Texa8 Gulf 
ports. A rigid application of the 9,702 
scale would result in rates higher from 
Galveston than from Houston in amounts 
ranging from 1 to 8 cents. 

Respondents’ witness testified that re- 
spondents upderstood our report in No. 
2653 to require rigid application of the 
distance scales from each port, but 
made no attempt to otherwise justify 
their proposal to disrupt the present 
equalization of rates now maintained 
from these several ports. The ports 
were not represented in that proceeding 
and the testimony there was not directed 
to that subject. 

The only real objection to port equali- 
zation on this traffic comes from Hous- 
ton. As the distances to the various 
destinations are less from that port than 
from Galveston; the Houston interests 
contend that the grouping would deprive 
Houston of the benefit of its natural ad- 
vantage of location, and thus unduly 
prefer the port of Galveston. 


On the other hand the Galveston pro- 
testants undertake to show that the 
services performed by the carriers in 
transporting or handling freight from 
points on the Houston ship channel to 
the various train yards at Houston “are 
much more expensive than the equiv- 
alent to team-track or simple switching 
services,” and thus despite the some- 
what longer line haul from Galveston 
than from Houston proper, the cost of 
transporting this traffic from shipside 
at Galveston is no greater than the cost 
of transporting it from  shipside at, 
Houston. 

The testimony respecting these vari- 
ous contentions need not be further dis- 
cussed. The ports of Galveston and 
Houston are and have been equalized at 
the same import and export rates on 
various traffic, including numerous com- 
modities moving from and to points in 
Texas, and in some cases Louisiana, 
where the hauls are considerably less 
than from these ports to Oklahoma and 
Kansas destinations. 

The ocean rates on the traffic are the 
same to Galveston and Houston and gen- 
erally the same vessel calls at both 
ports. No sufficient justification appears 
for disturbance of the existing parity 
of the rail rates on import traffic from 
these ports. 

With respect to equalization of rates 
to the ports on export grain traffic from 
Oklahoma we said in Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission v. A. & S. Ry. Co., 
101 I. C. C. 116, at page 125: 


“Export rates are not in issue, but 
our findings herein will result in do- 
mestic rates from Oklahoma to the 
Texas ports lower in some instances 
than the existing export rates. In re- 
spect of export traffic those ports are 
now equalized for hauls in excess of 200 
miles. Certain of these ports intervened 
and asked that all be given equal rates 
under any adjustment that is decided 
upon. 

“Houston seeks the benefit. of the 
shorter hauls to that port. Although 
we are not of opinion that these ports 
should be equalized on domestic traffic 
this should not be considered as author- 
izing the carriers to depart from the 
present practice of equalizing these 
ports on export business, under any re- 
vision of the export rates made neces- 


sary by the readjustmept of the domes-f 


tic rates herein provided for.” ' 


Objection to Rates 
On Pipe, Wire, Nails 


From the Texas Gulf ports to St 
Louis, Little Rock, and Pine Bluff, from 
Galveston, Houston, and Texas City to 
the intermediate destinations in Okla- 
homa and Kansas under consideration, 
and from Galveston and Houston to 
Kansas City, respondents propose to ap- 
ply the so-called domestic commodity 
rate of 61 cents on pipe. An import 
commodity rate of 47.5 cents now ap- 
plies on wire and nails from the Texas 
Gulf ports to Kansas City and no change 
is proposed in that rate but, subject to 
this exception, respondents proposed to 
apply the domestic class rates on wire 
and nails from the Texas Gulf ports to 
the various other destinations under 
consideration. 

The domestic rates are materially 
higher than the 9702 scale rates on the 
same articles for like distances and the 
rates proposed on pipe. To many Kan- 
sas points, at least, the domestic fifth 
class rate, for example, from Houston 
and Galveston is 114.5 cents. 

Protestants contend that both the 
spirit and the letter of our findings in 
No. 2653 required the establishment of 
rates on all iron and steel articles, ine 
chiding wire, nails and pipe, no higher 
than the corresponding 9702 scale rates, 
Respondents contend that we required 
the 9702 basis only upon articles in the 
lists of merchant and structural iron 
and steel as described in that case. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 20 


y 
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Securities 


Authorization Given B. & O. to Issue 
$63,242,500 Additional Common Stock 


Shares Valued at $100 Par to Be Offered at $107.50, 
Says Petition to I. C. C. 


[Continued 


number of shares of preferred or com- 
mon, or both, registered in their names 
as of June 20, 1927. In order to insure 
the sale of the issue, the applicant has 
entered into an agreement with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company and Speyer & Com- 
pany, to underwrite, or to form a syn- 


dicate to underwrite, the subscription by | D 
| period from December 1, 1917, to De- 


the holders of the preferred and~¢om- 
mon stock at the same price arid on the 
same terms as offered tg~- stockholders. 
For thase services the applicant has 


agreed to pay the bankers at the rate | 


of $2.25 a share for the entire issue. 


Expenditures Proposed 
Froin Proceeds of Issue 


The applicant states that it proposes to | 
use the proceeds of the stock, amounting 
to $67,985,687.50, for the following pur- | 


pores: To refund $35,000,000 of its 10- 


will mature July 1, 1929; to pay a bal- 
ance of $800,000 remaining due on a real 
e$tate mortgage of $1,000,000 on prop- 


erty acquired in 1911 in New York city; | ary 1, to June 1, 1927, it expended for 


to reimburse its treasury in part for cap- 
ital expenditures made for additions and 
betterments to road to December 31, 
1926, amounting to .$11,430,101.95, and 
for the period January 1 to June 1, 1927, 
amounting to approximately $4,500,000; 
to provide funds for future capital ex- 


penditures for additions and betterments, | 


authorized and to be authorized, and for 
other corporate purposes, approximating 


$13,957,629.30; to pay the underwriter’s | To Road’s Investments 


commission in connection with the issue 
and sale of the stock, amounting to 


$1,422,956.25; and to pay the premium of | 


$875,000 for redeeming before maturity 
the $35,000,000 of bonds which will ma- 
ture July 1, 1929. 

The $35,000,000 of secured gold bonds 
were issued July 1, 1919, and are due 
July 1, 1929, but are callable on any in- 
terest date at 10244 per cent. They were 
sold with the approval of the Director 
General of Railroads at 93% per cent, 
the discount and expense of the sale 
having been paid from surplus. 

The property subject to the mort- 
gage indebtedness, the balance of which 
the applicant proposes to pay, is situated 
in New York City, and is described as 


bounded by 26th Street, 11th Avenue, | 


25th Street and 13th Avenue. It was 
acquired by the applicant in 1911, and 
is held in fee by the Real Estate & Im- 
provement Company, of Baltimore, a 
holding company of the applicant, which 
owns its entire capital stock. The prop- 
eyty is used for carrier purposes exclu- 
ews by the applicant. 


‘betterments to December 31, 1926, the 
applicant shows $4,030,389.96 as ex- 
pended on property owned by it in fee, 


and $7,399,711.96 as expended over a | 


longer period on property of its sub- 
sidiaries. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.) 

New York, July 18. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certitied 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

July 18, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with. | 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby —s - you — the nara anaes | 
in the New York market at noon today for | i ae 
| Of Uncertainties 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling)............. 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone)........... 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

Cena 

i 

China 

China 

China 

China 


-14070 
-1390 
.007259 
-029629 
Ree ane -2673 
4.8550 
.025199 
-0391 
-2376 
-018223 
-4006 
-1744 
0542 
-2582 
1129 
-0500 
-006048 
-1708 
-2678 
-1925 
-017587 


(Chefoo tael).... 
(Hankow tael).. 
(Shanghai tael).. 
(Tientsin tael).... ; 
(Hong Kong dollar).... 
(Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
SES OUND 5 55.55-0.4) 0 0 0:0:9.09'005% 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: ; 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


6475 
6449 
-6250 
6575 
-4908 
-4470 
4404 
4371 
3610 4 
4707 
-5596 


-998497 
-999094 
-463333 
-996031 


-9658 
-1179 
-1201 
-9878 








| total of $67,985,687.50. 


Of the expenditures for additions and | 


| par. 








from Page 1.) 


sidiaries comprise those on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern Railroad 
(Ohio and Indiana}, which cover the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1925, to December 
81, 1926; tha Coal & Coke Railway, 
which ¢sver a period from June 1, 1924, 
to December 31, 1926; the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway, which cover a 


cember 31, 1926; and the Staten Island 
Railway, which cover a period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, to December 31, 1926. 
These expenditures have not heretofore 
been capitalized. By application filed 
May 2, 1927, request was made for au- 
thority, among other things, to issue 
$11,425,500, principal amount, of re- 
funding and general mortgage series-D 
5 per cent bonds against these expendi- 
tures. The applicant has decided to is- 
sue stock instead of bonds against the 


J | expenditures, and has requested that the 
year 6 per cent secured gold bonds, which | 


details thereof as set forth in the previ- 


| ous application be made a part of the 


present application. 
The applicant shows that from Janu- 


extensions and improvements upon the 
properties of its system $4,409,315.08, of 
which $2,011,387.31 was expended on 
property owned by it, and $2,478,927.77 
was on property of its subsidiaries. All 
of these expenditures are chargeable 
to investment in road and have not here- 
tofore been capitalized. 


Expenses Chargeable 
After June 1, 1927, the applicant pro- 


poses to spend approximately $13,957,- 
629.30 for additions and betterments, au- 


| thorized and to be authorized, and for 
! other corporate purposes. 
: authorized and unexpended balance of 
; $10,079,017.82, of which $4,554,648.99 is 


It shows an 


to be spent upon properties owned by it, 


| $4,472,014.96 upon properties of its sub- 


sidiaries, and $1,052,353.87 for increasing 
the weight of rail and other track ma- 
terial on its system. All these expendi- 


| tures are likewise chargeable to invest- 


ment in road. 


The applicant has shown capitalizable 
expenditures of $61,799,484.85 against 
the proposed issue of $63,242,500, par 
value, of stock, and premium on capital 
stock in the amount of $4,743,187.50, a 
2 Our order will 
require that the entire proceeds from the 
sale of stock’ shall be used for capital 
purposes and will include an appropriate 


| condition requiring the applicant to sub- 


mit for our approval, before spending 
any part of the proceeds of the proposed 
issue in excess of $61,799,484.85, a state- 
ment showing the general purposes to 
which such proceeds in excess of said 
amount are to be applied and to file such 
reports and data in connection with the 
statement as are required by our order 


] | of February 19, 1927. 
The expenditures for the sub- | a : 


The interveners question the legality 
of the proposed issue, contending that it 
must be .approved by the applicant’s 
stockholders, and that the stock must 
first be offered to the stockholders af 
; They also question the necessity 
of issuing stock in the amount proposed 
and of underwriting the issue. Criticism 
is directed especially to the applicant’s 
proposal to use a part of the proceeds 
of the proposed issue to redeem the se- 
cured gold bonds, and to pay its bank- 
ers a commission of $2.25 a share for 
underwriting the issue. 


Will Free Itself 


; The applicant points out that by issu- 
ing stock to retire the bonds it will there- 
by be relieved of fixed interest charges 


| of $2,100,000 a year, will free itself of 


uncertainty as to the terms under which 
the loan might be provided for at the 
time it matures, and wifl improve its 
capital structure by increasing the ratio 
of its capital stock to its funded debt. 
The market value of the applicant’s 
common stock as indicated by quotations 
on the New York Stock Exchange from 
January 1 to June 9, 1927, when the 


| stock was offered at $107.50 a share, 
| ranged from $106.50 a share in January 


to $124.87% a share in May. Quotations 
on June 9, 1927, were: High, 122%; low, 
121%. The proposed issue will consti- 
tute an increase of over 40 per cent in 
the amount of common stock outstand- 
ing. In view of these facts the appli- 
cant’s management reached the conclu- 


| sion that the price of $107.50 a share was 


reasonable and in the best interest of 
its stockholders; and in order to assure 
consummation of the transaction and the 
successful accomplishment of the neces- 
sary financing deemed it advisable to ef- 
fect an underwriting. While the neces- 
sity for underwriting i this case may 
be subject to question, we feel that on 
the facts shown we should accept the 
judgment of the applicant’s management 
as to that. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 20. 
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Data Given on Foreign Securities Offered in United States : 


SS 


Foreign Loans 


Municipal Expenses 


WOREIGN CAPITAL FLOTATION PUBLICLY OFFERED IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927. 
(The abbreviation S. F. G, B. represents sinking fund gold bonds.) 


Corporate Issues, 


Europe: 
Germany-Austria-Hungary— 
Continental Securities Corps, deben- 
tures (series A) 
Austria— 
Wiener Bank Verein 
England— 
Selfridge Provincial Stores (Ltd.)h. 
Hungary— 
National Central Savings Bank, S. F. 
B. (series A) 
Do 
Hungarian Discount and Exchange 
bank i 
Italy— 
Adriatic Electric Co., S. F. G. B..... 
Pirelli Co. of Italy, convertible, S. F. 
G. B. 
Meridionale Electric Co., first mort- 
gage, S. F. G. B. 
Isareco Hydro-Electric Co., first mort- 
gage, S. F. G. B 
Saar Basin— 
Sarrbruecken Mortgage Bank, S. F. 
G. B. (series A) 


Canada: 

Canadian National Railway equipment 
trust certificates (series J) 

Nova Scotia Wood Pulp & Paper Co. 
(Ltd.), first mortgage, S. F. G. B.... 

Joseph F. Langer (Orpheum Theater), 
first mortgage bonds 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., first 
mortgage, S. F. G. B. (series C). 

Provincial Paper (Ltd.), first mortgage, 
S. F. B. (series A) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. (Ltd.), 

first mortgage serial gold bonds. 

United Securities (Ltd.), collateral 
trust, S. F: G. B. (eeries A). ..cs<.5 

Investment Bond and Share Corpora- 
tion, debentures (series A) 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, first 
mortgage, G. B. (series B). ......... 

Montreal Island Power Co., first mort- 
gage, S. F. G. B. (series A). ........ 

International Paper Co. 

International Power Securities 
poration i 


Cor- 


Latin America: 
Brazil— 
Bahia Corporation j 
Cuba— 
Cuban Northern Railways Co., first 
mortgage, G. B. (series of 1942)... 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., debentures (including Chile 
and Uruguay) 
Colombia— 


Mortgage Bank of Bogota, S. F. G. B. . 


Bank of Colombia, S. F. G. B 
Guatemala and Salvador— 
International _ Railways 


of Central 


Total Par value of Estimated 
issue if flotationin portion for 
partly taken the United 


abroad States Americans 


Per cent 


5,000,000 
2,109,375 
1,212,500 
1,500,000 

500,000 

340,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,350,000 


5,000,000 


1,000,006 


28,511,875 


*14,500,000 

400,000 

650,000 

5,000,000 *3,675,000 
5,300,000 *750,000 
13,000,000 *11,500,000 
3,600,000 *600,000 
4,000,000 1,400,000 
10,000,000 *5,115,000 
8,000,000  *1,063,500 


.15,000,000 
7,950,000 


62,603,500 2,950,000 


1,500,000 


20,000,000 12,510,000 


35,000,000 25,000,000 


~ 3,000,000 
2,000,000 


America, first mortgage bonds, 1912 .. 


(h) 250,000 ordinary shares sold at $5% per share. 
(£) Common stock offered at $30 per share. 


share. 


61,800,000 37,510,000 


(j) 75,000 shares of 


refunding to Interest 


Price to 


Term public 


Years 


(i) 10,000 American shares, par 50 penges, sol 
preferred and 75,000 shares of common offered at | 


$106 for 1 share preferred and 1 share common. (k) Preferred stock—bonus of 1 share common with each share of preferred, 


offered at $25 per unit. 


Note.—The table covering Government, provincial and municipal issues w 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 15. 
(Made Public July 18, 1927). 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-reyenuc 
ceipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$1,934,972.46 


1,445,119.92 

internal 
1,088,395.75 
618,905.73 


5,087,393.86 
1,672,800.00 
- 173,995,628.08 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. 
Balance previous day 


180,755,821.94 
Expenditures. «+ 


General expenditures $5,502,938.61 
interest on public debt. . 521,117.88 
Refunds of receipts .... 592,563.46 
Panama Canal 7,638.55 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund aes 
‘ivil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


244,259.22 
54,311.10 


31,987.05 
of trust 


288,107.19 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt @x- 
penditures 
Balance today 


6,754,404.62 


6,333,209.95 
167,668,207.37 


180,755,821.94 
The accurhulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 


and for the year, are published each 
Monday. . 


Loans and Invesiments 


as published in the issue of July 18. 


of 662 Banks 


In Reserve System Decline $21 4,000,000 


Federal Reserve Board Also Reports Declines in Deposits 
Week Ending July 13. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 662 reporting member 
banks in leading tities as of July 13, an- 
nounced July 18, shows declines for the 
week of $214,000,000 in loans and in- 
vestments, $40,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, $15,000,000 in time deposits 
and $80,000,000 in borrowings from the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $136,000,000 below the previous 
week’s total, reductions of $139,000,000 
in the New York district, $20,000,000 in 
the Boston district and $16,000,00,in the 
Philadelphia district being partly offset 
by increases of $21,000,000 in the Cleve- 
land district and $11,000,000 and $8,- 
000,000 in the Chicago and Kansas City 
districts, respectively. “All other” loans 
and distcounts declined $47,000,000, the 
principal ehanges including reductions of 
$35,000,000 in the New York district and 
$23,000,000 in the Chicago district and 
increases of $9,000,000 in the Boston 


district and $6,000,000 in the Richmond } 


district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities were $9,000,000 and of other { 
bonds, stocks and securities $22,000,000 
less than a week ago, only relatively 
small changes being reported for any of 
the reserve districts. 

Net demand deposits were $40,000,000 


Se EEE 


Banks 


below the July 6 total, declines of $97,- 
000,000 in the New York district and 
$10,000,000 in the Philadelphia district 
being offset in part by increases of $21,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district, 
$15,000,000 in the Boston district, and 
$13,000,000 and $10,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis districts, respectively. 
Time deposits declined $15,000,000, the 
principal changes including a reduction 
of $29,000,000 in the New York district 
and an increase of $22,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district. 

Borrowings, from the Federal reserve 
banks declined $31,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $9,000,000 each in the 
New York, St. Louis and San Francisco 
districts. 

At the bottom of this page is printed 


the Board’s tabulation of the principal 
resources and liabilities of all erporting 
member banks in each Federal reserve 
district at the close of business July 13. 


Convention for Repressing 


Counterfeiting Is Drafted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
resentatives of prosecution authorities, 
the other of jurists. It will meet again 
on October 10 to draw up a final text 
to be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


The draft proposal contains inter alia 


-figures here given include 97 per cent of 
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Finance 


Per Capita Debt of Kansas City, Kans., 
Is Almost Doubled Between 1917 and 1926 


Greater Cost of Government Reflected in Financial Sta- 
tistics Announced by Department of Commerce. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Kansas 
City, Kans., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926. It should be noted 
that in order to put Kansas City on a 
basis comparable with those cities in 
which the schools and drainage districts 
are a part of the city corporation, the 


the transactions of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Kansas City for the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 1926, and 92.1 per cent 
of the transactions of the drainage dis- 
trict for the fiscal year closing Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, the percentage in each case 
being based on the ratio of the assessed 
valuation of the city to that of the entire 
independent district. 


Expenditures: The payments for 
maintenance and operation of the gen- 
eral departments of Kansas City, Kans., 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1926, amounted to $2,794,063, or $23.88 
per capita. . In 1925 the comparative per | 
capita for maintenance and operation of 
general departments was $23,29, and for 
1917, $11.31. Payments for the opera- 
tion of public service enterprises 
(waterworks, electric light and power 
system, and memorial building) amounted 
to $1,419,372; interest on debt, $935,114; 
and outlays for permanent: improve- 
ments, including those for public service 
enterprises, $588,420. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments and public service en- 
terprises, interest, and outlays, including 
schools and drainage’ district, were 
$5,736,969. 

Of this amount $335,451 represents 
payments by a city department or enter- 
prise to another en account of services. 

The total payments “included for the 
schools amounted to $1,906,096. Of this 
amount $1,600,803 represents the ex- 
penses for maintenance; $147,581, inter- 
est on debt; and $157,712, outlays. The 
total payments included for the drainage 
district amounted to $112,174, of which 
$30,756 was for maintenance; $78,170, 
interest; and $3,248 outlays. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. | 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
of Kansas City for 1926, including schools 
and drainage district, were $7,126,669, 
or $60.91 per capita. This was $1,978,- 
120 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $1,389,700 








Trust Powers Given 


Ten National Banks | 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
July 18 that it had granted permission to 
10 national banks to exercise trust pow- 
ers and also had made public the follow- 
ing changes in the state bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ending July 15: 


Merger of State Member Banks: The 
City Trust Company, Newark, N. J., and 
the Ironbound Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J., both members, have merged with 
and under the title of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., a 
member. 

Consolidation with National Bank: The 
American Trust & Saving Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., a member, has consoli- 
dated with the Traders National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala., under the title Amer- 
i9can Traders National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Absorbed by Nonmember Bank: The 


Jonesboro Trust Co., Jonesboro, Ark., a 
member, has been absorbed by the Amer- 


ican Trust Co., Jonesboro, Ark., a non- 


member. 


Permission granted to exercise trust | 


powers: 
Worcester County 


National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass. ; 





Mechanics National Bank, Bayonne, 


N. J. 


Caldwell National Bank, Caldwell, N. J. | 
Bank, New York, | 


Hanover National 
N. Y. (Supplemental.) 





Citizens National Bank, Harlan, Ky. 

Merchants National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

Second National Bank, Richmond, Ind. 
(Supplemental.) 

First National Bank, Madison, Ind. 


Boone County Nationai Bank, Colum- | 


bia, Mo. (Supplemental.) 
First National Bank, Florence, Colo. 


more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in purchase of investments, and 
reduction of debt, not shown in this sum- 
mary. The revenue receipts included for 
the school district amounted to $2,098,- 
567, and those included for the drainage 
district amounted to $242,219. 

Of the total revenue receipts $335,451 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. 

Property taxes represented 53.8 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 52.9 
per cent for 1925, and 53.2 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 98.5 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 8.4 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita 
propuerty taxes were $32.77 in 1926, 
$30.43 in 1925, and $18.47 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 31.5 
per cent of the total revenue for 1926, 
30.6 per cent for 1925, and 27.1 per cent 
for 1917. 


Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) of Kansas City on Dec. 31, 1926, 
was $13,879,943, or $118.63 per capita. 
Of the total net indebtedness $2,718,585 
was for the schools and $1,509,523, for 
the drainage district. In 1925 the per 
capita debt was $125.97, and in 1917, 
$61.93. 

Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies: 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Kansas City subject to ad valo- 
rem taxes for city corporation was $143,- 
628,376. The levy for all purposes for 
1926 was $5,033,093, of which $1,586,206, 
or 31.5 per cent, was levied for the city 
corporation; $2,210,774, or 43.9 per cent, 
for the schools; $252,415, or 5.0 per cent, 
for the State; and $622,829, or 12.4 per 
cent, for the county. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 


District Representatives 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Education 


} Life holds many lessons, for par- 
ents as wellaschildren. Fortunate | 
are those who learn early to in- 
vest wisely. No sounder invest- | 
ment exists than Fidelity First 
Mortgage 614% Bonds. Our re- | 
cent booklet tells how they are | 

| safeguarded in three ways. Shall 
we send a copy? 


I BOND # MORTGAGE ry 


J -U.MENTEER, President exe INCORPORATED WSS _ 
663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louta. 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
p 381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 


of FIDELITY GUARANTEES-EVERY- BOND 


THE 100 subsidiary companies of the 
$650,000,000 Cities Service organization are 
financed through Henry L. Doherty & Com- 


Resources and Liabilities of the 668 Federal Reserve 


(Thousands of Dollars.) 

Phila. Cleve. Rich. 
1,181,873 2,068,105 676,704 
793,839 1,391,555 523,984 
9,519 16,906 4,441 
394,949 601,281 155,678 
389,371 773,368 368,865 
388,034 671,550 152,720 
102,834 280,962 72,157 
285.200 390,588 80,563 
82,548 132,642 42,476 
15,454 31,082 13,962 
767,213 1,051,018 394,027 
263,674 890,059 229,229 
13,969 11,800 2,958 
60,723 106,549 58,927 
175,363 254,161 118,138 
17,488 28,517 9,809 
13,890 24,181 
3,598 4,436 
48 71 


an article stipulating that to insure. 
perfect, and develop direct internationa: 
cooperation as regards the preventior 
‘ and repression of the crime of counter 
| feiting currency, the representatives o: 
the ventral offices of the high contracting 
parties, as provided by the convention. 
will meet in regular conferences, in 
which representatives of the banks of 
issue and: the central authorities con- 
rerned will take part. 

The draft also provides that one of 
the objects of these regular conferences 
may be the organization and supervision 
of a central international information 
office. 

It is further provided that any dis- 
pute which may arise between the 
parties regarding the interpretation or 
application of the convention, if it can- 
not be settled by direct negotiation, shall 
be submitted to judicial or arbitral pro- 
cedure, 


_pany. Securities of Cities Service and its sub- 
sidiaries are owned by more than 300,000 
investors living in every state of the Union 
and in 37 foreign countries. 


Total. 
20,514,245 
14,499,596 

115,349 

5,784,722 
8,599,525 
6,014,649 
2,539,591 
3,475,058 
1,709,728 

274,137 

13,328,627 

6,186,133 
107,183 
1,194,461 
08,355,568 
264,755 
184,147 
80,608 
662 


Atlanta. 
603,222 
488,356 

5,053 
155,678 
373,424 
114,866 

55,428 
59,438 
41,557 
11,173 
330,493 
240,692 
8,144 
82,200 
112,508 
14,119 


Boston. 
1,462,758 
1,011,042 

6,622 
355,765 
648,655 
451,716 
156,407 
295,309 
101,786 

20,001 
942,885 
462,291 
14,813 
59,178 
172,761 
10,548 
4,575 
5,973 
36 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—total 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig 
Secured by stocks afid bonds....... 
All other loans and discounts...... 
Investments—total 
U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ......... (tb eeancur 
gue to banks 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


New York. 
7,684,598 
5,349,299 
34,700 
2,415,848 
2,898,751 
2,335,299 
999,476 
1,335,828 
800,897 
73,270 
5,847,300 
1,436,676 
15,211 
129,601 
1,241,691 
108,777 
91,055 
17,722 

87 


St. Louis. 
702,693 
502,091 
4,708 
205,081 

292,357 

200,602 
76,254 
124,348 
46,692 
7,881 
409,271 
231,957 
1,649 
55,603 
188,875 
15,721 
9,299 
6,422 
31 


Chicago. 
2,967,608 
2,187,762 

18,863 

933,965 

1.234,934 

779,846 

305,412 

474,434 

242,682 

47,225 
1,814,883 
1,105,537 

12,630 

245,515 

516,338 

238,928 


Minn. 
353,385 
234,335 

2,046 

76,543 
15,746 
119,050 
63,035 
56,015 
- 23,4938 

7,638 
209,480 
128,370 

1,379 

57,295 
83,765 
275 


Kan.City. Dallas. San Fran. 
632,443 404,705 1,781,151 
427,254 312,148 1,277,931 
4,308 2,876 5,312 
135,842 76,256 323,685 | 
287,104 233,106 948,934 
205,189 92,657 503,220 , 
97,168 65,217 265,241 | 
108,021 27,840 287,979 | 
55,726 29,626 109,603 | 
12,713 9,462 24,276 
501,044 271,728 784,290 
153,779 109,912 933,956 
1,504 5,798 17,328 
122,265 58,283 158,322 
216,698 89,354 235,916 
7,477 1,868 26,128 
3,666 1,318 
3,811 550 
65 45 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 

Box USD 710, 803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington, D. C.. 
Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation” and information about 
Cities Service investment securities. 


Coe a errr ewereesesesesereee ee ceeeiseeeeed 


Address 
City 


ee eeessevereereeseseseed 


14,667 
11,461 ° 
58 


13,913 
10,015 
97 


4,804 
9,315 
33 


Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations... 
DR RENO ites ha cn i aac neds raeaaes 
Number of reporting banks........... 


2,554 
7,255 
67 


225 
50 
24 


oN 
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Taxation: 


a 


Cash Value of Notes 
Is Invested Capital 
When Paid for Stock 


Affiliated Corporations ‘De- 
nied Right to Carry For- 
ward to 1920 Loss in 
Previous Year. 


In the issue of July 18 was begun 
publication of a decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, finding that 
the cash value of promissory notes 
paid, for stock purchased, to the 
American Steel Company, 4 Penn- 
sylvania corporation, represents m= 
vested capital, not reducible for tax 
purposes by the amount for a prior 
year of an alleged tax w hich, it was 
held, did not exist. 

The decision proceeds: 

The first question to be cons sidered is 
whether the two companies “were affili- 
ated under the provisions of Section | 
240(b), Revenue Act of 1918, which 
reads as follows: 

For the purpose of this section two or 
more domestic corporations shall be 
deemed to be affiliated (1) if one cor- 
poration owns directly or controls 
through closely affiliated interests or by 
a nominee or nominees substantially all | 
the stock of the other or others, or (2) | 
if substantially all the stock of two or 
more corporations is ow ned or controlled 
by the same interests. 

An examination of the evidence with 
respect to stockholders shows that on 
September 16, 1918, M. B. Kelly held 
1,181 shares and J. P. Kelly, 82 shares 
out of a total of 1,500, or approximately 
84 per cent, and that the remainder was | 
held by Whiteside. This situation con- 
tinued, substantially, until August 15, 
1919, and September 3, 1919, when on | 
these respective dates the stock of M. B. 
Kelly and J. P. Kelly was transferred 
to the Steel Company, except each | 
yinstance | or one qualifying share. On 
‘March 22, 1920, all of W hiteside’s stock 
was amid by the Steel Company, 
which thus became practically the 100 
per cent owner of the stock of the Cotter 
Pin Company and so remained at least | 
until December 31, 1920. 

We are convinced from the evidence | 
that M. B. Kelly and J. P. Kelly, his | 
brother, who were practically 100 per 
cent owners of the Steel Company, were 
acting as nominees of the Steel Company 
in holding the stock of the Cotter Pin | 
Cmpany. This company was formed for | 
the purpose of being an integral part of 
the Steel Company and to add a ‘by- 
product to the products manufactured by 
the Steel Company. While it was osten- 
sibly a separate corporation, it was oper- | 
ated as a branch of the Steel Company. 

Company Fostered by Steel Concern. 

From the beginning, the Cotter Pin | 
Company was fostered by the Steel Com- 
pany and its principal stockholder, M. 
B. Kelly. The business of both com- 
panies: was conducted from the same 
general office. The office routine was 
handled by the same force and sales were | 
made through the same channels. The | 
products of both companies were manu- 
factured in the same general plant, and 
the buildings occupied by the Cotter Pin | 
Company were owned by the Steel Com- | 
pany and M. B. Kelly, the principal | 
stockholder of the Steel Company. The 
principal officers of the-two companies | 





in 


were identical, and at no time did W hite- | 
side, the owner of the minority interest 
prior to March 22, 1920, hold an execu- 
tive office in either company. In many 
respects employes in one plant per- 
formed similar duties in the other plant 
and salaries were arbitrarily allocated 
between the two companies. 

In fact, the very existence of the Cot- 
ton Pin Company was dependent on the 
Steel Company. Since the former com- 
pany did not prove profitable the latter 
company, advanced money to meet the 
operating needs of the former. This 
money was not repaid except through 
the issuance of additional stock by the 
Pin Company, which stock was 
of doubtful value. Had Whiteside op- 
posed the Steel Company in its policies, 
he would have lost everything, since the 
Cotter Pin Company had lost money 
from the beginning and xs indebtedness 
to the Steel Company made it dependent 
on the Steel Company. ; 

The extent of domination exercised 
and the oneness of the two companies 
is shown by the testimony of M. B. Kelly 
in these words: 

I was doing everything for the Amer- 
jean Steel Company. You see I owned 
the American Steel Company practically, 
and I owned the Cotter Pin, practically, 
and these were matters of re cord, but I 
was the boss of the whole shooting | 
match. I did everything I wanted to, | 
and I told these fellows how to vote. { 

In view of the foregoing circum- | 
stances, the Board is of the opinion that 
from September 16, 1918, the conditions 
contemplated by the statute for — | 
tion have been met and the two com- 
panies should be ruled affiliated from | 
that date to December 31, 1920. | 

In the Appeal of Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road Company, 4 B. T. A. 925 (U nited | 
— Daily, Yearly Index Page 2519, 
Vol. 1), the Board said: 

oS need not be legal control, but 
community of interest may, if recognized 
and acte’ upon, constitute sufficient basis 
to determine the question of control. * * * 

If the statute means that affiliation 
results from a condition of stock owner- 
ship and control, such enables one 
person, or one group of persons, to con- 
trol practically all the voting stock, 
whethey that control arises from actual 
ownership, or such commysity of inter- 
est as to place practically all of the 
voting stock subject to disposal in stock- 
holders’ meeting by that single 

believe the conditions 
| 


as 


nating unit, we 
eontemplated by the statute 
met, 


have been 


Is Br anes 


Brandeis 


Realty Company 
Likewise in the Appeal 
Investment Co., 3 B. T. 
circumstances disclosed 


of 
The entire 
the 


LOS6, 
by record 
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| had 


| from 


| tation 


; in 


} bulk cement. 


| provided 


| with the 


! made an income tax return for 


| the 
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Depreciation 


Transportation Carried On for Company 


By Subsidiary Found to Be Free of Tax 


Activities of Two Concerns Declared to Be So Insepar- 
ably Linked As to Be Single Operation, 


HuRON PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Y. 
Frep L, WoopwortH, COLLECTOR; Dis- 
TRICT Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN, ‘No. 1906. 

Under sections 500 and 501 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, all transportation, 
whether by common or private carriers, 
or by the owner of the goods trans- 
ported, is taxable, the District Court, 
Eastern District of Michigan, held 
herein. ; 

Transportation carried on through a 
subsidiary eerporation, whose activities 
in transportation are so inseparably 
linked with the business of the prin- 
cipal corporation that they constitute 
one operation, is not transportation for 
hire under sections 500 and 501 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, the court 
held. 


tiffs, and Delos G. Smith, A. W. 
and John R. Wheeler for defendant. 

The findings and opinion by Judge 
Simons follow in full text: 

Both parties having made requests for 
special findings of fact, the court upon 
a consideration of the evidence, does 
find: 

1. Plaintiff is a Michigan corpora- 
engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of Portland cement. 

2. The Huron Transportation 
pany also. a Michigan 
with a capital stock of $10,000, organ- 
ized to own and operate boats. Its orig- 
inal incorporators were the three prin- 


Com- 


is 


' cipal stockholders of plaintiff’s corpora- 
and plaintiff now owns all of the | 


tion, 
paid-up stock of 
Cement Company. 

5. Before the 
Transportation fompany,. 
acquired the steamer 
chell,” paying therefor 
spending an additional $55,000 in re- 
fitting it. This sum was later defrayed 
the proceeds of Transportation 
Company notes, guaranteed by plaintiff, 
and afterwards paid by it. No charge 
for interest on the notes has ever been 
made by plaintiff against the Transpor- 
Company, and _ Transportation 
Company has never paid dividends on 


the Huron Portland 


organization of the 
the plaintiff 


“Samuel Mit- 
$55,000, and 


| its stock. 


Ship Fitted to Carry 
Only Bulk Cement 

4. The steamer “Samuel Mitchell” 
was refitted with special machinery and 
equipment to carry cement in bulk, can- 
not carry in quantity any other com- 
modity, and has never carried in any 
substantial way any other commodity. 


also | 


| Act Provides for Tax 


| 


Company, nor its steamer, was a public 
utility or common carrier. 

(2) The 1918 law applies only on 
amounts paid for transportation to a 
carrier for hire. The Transportation 
Company’s steamer was not a carrier 
for hire, but a plant facility for the 
plaintiff. 

(3) The Government having elected 
to treat the two corporations as one in 
respect to the consolidated income and 
excess profits tax returns, cannot now 
be heard to say that they are separate. 

(4) Plaintiff’s agreement with the 
Transportation Company was an agree- 
ment for the demise of the boat, and as 
such the amounts plaintiff paid to the 
Transportation Company under _ the 
agreement are not taxable. 


| On Transporting Freight 


Beaumont, Smith & Harris for plain- | 
Gregg | 


1. The 1917 Act provides for a tax 


| on the amount paid for transportation 


when in competition with carriers by 


; rail or water of property by freight con- 


| corporation paying for 
j facility rendered. 


corporation, | 


| no 
|} were 


signed from one point in the United 
States to another, and that the tax so 
assessed shall be paid by the person or 
the service or 
The act is not by its 
terms made applicable only to common 
carriers. The plaintiff’s contention is 
that by implication it should be inter- 
preted as so limited. The use of the de- 
scriptive term “carrier” in the applic- 
able sections of the act certainly raises 
implication that common carriers 
meant. The law recognizes that 
there are common earriers, and that 
there are private or contract carriers, 
and it was certainly within the power of 
the Congress to-tax transportation by 
either or both classes of carriers. 

It is next urged that the statute is 
meant to refer to common earriers, be- 


| cause it provides that the tax be meas- 


| that 


tariff of carriers 
tariffs, that is, 
seem that 


rate or 
or 
It would 


ured by the 
>publish 
common carriers. 


rates 


| such implication as might be indicated 





5. Plaintiff’s manufacturing plant is | 


Alpena, Mich., 
Toledo, and Cleveland, equipped 
machinery for unloading 
There are no other cement 
plants or distributing plants on the 
Great Lakes equipped with such machin- 
ery for such purpose. 

6. Transportation Company has never 
published or filed any tariff or rates, and 
has never complied, or been required to 
comply, with the laws of Michigan gov- 
erning boats carrying freight for hire. 

7. After tpe organization of the 
Transportation Company, it entered into 


Detroit, 
with special 


an agreement with the plaintiff which | 
“Samuel Mit- | es 
| ance. 
| is any ambiguity in the meaning of the 


that the steamer 
chell” should be used exclusively to 
carry bulk cement for the plaintiff; that 
the entire expense of operation 
should be borne by the plaintiff, setting 
up a charge per ton of cement handled, 
provision that at the end of 
the year the entire cost of operating the 
steamer should be paid by plaintiff irre- 
spective of the fixed charge or rate. 

8. Plaintiff’s officers and employes 
have controlled the steame:’s operation, 
purchased its supplies, designated points 
of delivery, and directed its repairs, and 
no charge has been made to the Trans- 


its 


| portation Company for such service. 


9. The steamer “Samuel Mitchell” 
had no regular trips. but carried bulk 
cement from plaintiff’s Alpena plant to 
its subsidiary plants. 

10. The Transportation Company 
1917, re- 
porting as gross sales money advanced 
and paid by the plaintiff to cover the 
steamer’s co: s, operations and repairs. 
For the same year plaintiff and Trans- 
portation Company made a consolidated 
return of excess profits tax. Such con- 
solidated return was made also in 1918, 
and each year thereafter up to and in- 
cluding 1921, for the purpose of having 
income tax assessed, in each instance 
reporting as gross sales the amount of 
advances and expenses paid by the 
plaintiff on aecount of the operation of 
Transportation Company’s steamer. 
Plaintiff Has Paid 
Expenses of Ship 

ll. Beginning with 1916, 
has all the 
of Transportation 
the 
agreeneni 


the plaintit 
of the 
Conm- 
urbi- 


of 
the 
pany’s steamer, regardless of 
trary charge provided in the 
referred to. 

For th period from November 1, 
to July, 1921, included, a transpor- 
tation tax was assessed against the 
plaintiff in the sum of $10,561.45, to 
which a penalty was added in the sum 
of $429.90. 

13. The plaintiff duly filed its claim 


paid expenses 


operation 


above 
12. 
1917, 


with docks and dis- | 


| tributing plants at Duluth, Milwaukee, | 
| whether 





| printed 


by such language points to a conclusion 
directly opposite to the one contended 
for by the plaintiff. If transportation 


| by common carriers only was meant to 
| be taxed there would have been no need 
to fix a measure of the amount to be 


taxed by a reference to those carriers 


; that publish, or are required to publish 
| tariffs. 


There is further urged in support of 
the plaintiff’s view,’ that eommon car- 


| riers were intended by the 1917 Act be- 
| cause the 1918 Act in section 501, sub- 
| division (c), 


uses the language: “The 
taxes imposed by section 500 shall ap- 
ply to services or facilities specified in 
such section when rendered for hire, 
or not the agency rendering 
them is a common carrier.” There cer- 
tainly can be no merit to this contention. 
It is just as logical to urge that the 
1917 Act applied only to private car- 
riers, and that by the language referred 
to in the 1918 Statute, the Congress in- 
tended to extend the tax to common 
carriers. ~ 

There is next relied upon the title to 
the chapter in which the material sec- 
tions of the 1917 Act are contained, as 
in Federal Statutes Annotated. 
The title is there given as “Facilities 
Furnished by Public Utilities and Insur- 
Plaintiff contends that if there 


section, resort can be had to the titles 


| for correct interpretation of the statute, 


| that 


} ing 


of abatement, and upon its being denied | 


paid the taxes and penalty under pro- 
test. It duly filed its claim for refund, 
which was rejected, whereupon it began 
this suit. 

Opinion: The tax sought to be recoy- 
ered by the plaintiff in this proceeding 
was assessed for the period November, 
1917, to April, 1, 1919, under the provi- 
sions of sections 500 and 501 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, and for the period 
from April, 1919, to July, 1921, under 
500 and 501 of the Revenue Act 

The contentions upon which 
relie briefly stated as 


sections 
1918, 
plaintifl 
follows: 

(1) The 1917 law applies only to pub- 
lic utilities or common carriers, and 
neither plaintiff, the Transportation 


ol 


a 
may be 


| vate 


|} such a 


Meischke-Smith v. Wardell, 286 
There can be no quarrel with 
but plaintiff points 


citing 
Fed., 785. 
the rule thus urged, 
out no ambiguity in the meaning of 
these sections, nor can I find any. The 
Wardell case, supra, is not concerned 
with any ambiguity in the statute. If 
there is any holding in that case on the 
question of ambiguity necessary for de- 
cision, and I think there none, be- 
cause the case was decided upon other 
grounds, the holding is adverse to the 
plaintiff rather than in its favor. 

However it may sometimes seem to 
the layman otherwise, courts do not re- 
write statutes. The act is clear in its 
terms, and othing convincing is pre- 
sented that would warrant the court in 
limiting the application of the tax 
therein provided for to a specific class 
of carriers where the statute makes no 
such classification, and where its mean- 
ing is obviously clear. Were any other 
consideration necessary to negative the 
fact of ambiguity in the statute it would 
be necessary only to recall that in recent 
years the taxation, regulation and con- 
trol of common carriers has been the 
very anxious concern, both of the Con- 
gress and of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. It would be idle to urge at 
this stage of the development of legis- 
lation in reference to common Carriers 
any legislative body, and particu- 
larly the Congress, would by inadver- 
tence enact a stalute in its terms apply- 
all carriers) when its intention 
was to apply such statute only to car- 
riers of a given class. 


is 


to 


| Statute of 1918 Applies 
| To Carriers for Hire 


2. We come then to the application 
of the 1918 statute, which clearly, and 
the fact is not controverted by the de- 
fendant, makes the Transportation Act 
applicable only to carriers for hire, with- 
out regard to their classification as pri- 
or as common carriers. It is ar- 
gued by the plaintiff on various grounds 
that the Transportation Company is not 
carricr. Were decision to rest 
merely upon the fact that the plaintiff 
paid a_ rate for transportation deter- 
mined by the cost of operating the 
Transportation Company’s facility, or 
upon the fact that various employes and 
officers of the plaintiff’s company de- 
voted their time to the business of 
the Transportation Company without a 
charge being made by the plaintiff for 
such service, it would seem to me to be 
clear that the Transportation Company 
was a carrier for hire, whatever may 
have been the yardstick for the measure- 
ment of the cost of service supplied by 


(ae 
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versed on appeal, and case remanded with direction to take further evi- 
dence, if necessary, on any question, and fix market value of taxpayer’s prop- 
1915, computing allowable depreciation, and to allow 

charge-off of bad debts for 1918.—Chicago Railway Equipment Co. v. David H. 
Blair (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1414, Col. 6 


(Volume II.) 


[NCOME TAX: Act of 1918: Loss: Good Will: Sale of Tangible Assets,— 

Where two companies possessing separate plants merge into a new cor- 
goration which retains the combined names of the old companies, no deductible 
‘oss of good will results from the subsequent sale of one of the plants where it 
appears that the business formerly conducted at such establishment is con- 


cinued at its remaining plant. 


In such a case the good will, if any, attaching 


o the location was reflected in the sales price of the premises and the good 
will, if any, attaching to the name and established business was retained by 
che vendor.—Treasury Decision 4036. (Based on The Acme, Palmers & DeMooy 


Soundry Co. v. 


Weiss, District Court, Northern District of Ohio. (The United 


3tates Daily, Yearly Index Page 4218, Volume I.) T. D. 4036. 


ROHIBITION: Redenatured Alcohol: Amendment to Paragraph 2, T. D. 4.— 

Paragraph 2 of T. D. 4 is amended to read as follows: This regulation will be 
offective from date of its approval, and any alcohol of these formulas hereafter 
removed, or found in the course of transportation, to which the required quan- 
tity of aldehol has not been added, will be held for forfeiture proceedings; and 
any alcohol of these formulas which has not had added thereto the required 
quantity of aldehol before October 1, 1927, will be held, wherever found, for 
forfeiture proceedings as material unlawfully designed and intended as use 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquor.—Treasury Decision, T. D. 


APPE: AL: Board: Vaiue: Evidence.—Decision of Board of Tax Appeals re- 
erties as of March 1, 


RANSPORTATION: Sections 500 and 501, 1917 Act: Carriers —Under Sec- 
tions 500 and 501 of 1917 act, all transportation, whether by common or pri- 


vate carriers, or by the owner of the goods transported, 


is taxable-—Huron 


Portland Cement Co. v. rege seriges (District Court, Eastern District of Michigan.) 
2 (Volume II.) 


Subsidaries: Carriers. 


—Transportation carried on through subsidiary corporation whose activities 
in transportation are so inseparably linked with business of principal corpora- 
tion that they constitute one operation is not transportation for hire under 


Sections 500 and & 


501 of 1918 act.—Huron Portland Cement Co. v. Woodworth, 


Collector (District Court, Eastern District of Michigan.)—Yearly Index Page 


1414, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


the Transportation Company to 
plaintiff. 

To hold the Transportation Company 
a carrier for hire, however, and to sus- 
tain the validity of the tax under the 
1918 statute, it would be necessary to 
base decisior upon the one fact alone 
that the Transportation Company is a 
distinct corporation, and a separate en- 
tity from the plaintiff corporation.. In 
all other respects it must be clear from 
the findings of fact that the Transpor- 
tation Company is a subsidiary of the 
plaintiff, owned and controlled by it, 
that its activities are completely linked 
with and wholly devoted to the plain- 
tiff’s business. Were the steamer “Sam- 
uel Mitchell” operated by the plaintiff, 
and had it not been turned over to a 
separate corporation, it would be equally 
clear under the facts of this case that 
the transportation of freight by it would 
not be subject to tax under the 1918 
law, in view of the provisions of sub- 
division (c) of section 501, title 5, of the 
1918 Act, which distinguishes mere 
transportation of commodities from 
transportation for hire. 

Does the fact that the plaintiff and 
the Transportation Company are under 
the law distinct corporations, and dis- 
tinct legal entities, furnish the only nec- 
essary test as to the status of the Trans- 
portation Company as a carrier for hire? 
For answer to this query reference is 
made to two late decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court; Southern Pacific 
Company v. Lowe, 247 U. S., 330, and 
Gulf Oil Corporation v. Llewellyn, Col- 
lector, 248 U. S., 71. In the first case 
the Southern Pacific was the lessee of 
property of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company and was the sole stockholder 
of the lessor corporation. It was in pos- 
session of a surplus belonging to the 
Central Pacific Railroad, accumulated 
prior to January 1, 1913, the effective 
date of the first income tax law. In 
1914 dividends were declared out of the 
surplus of the lessor railroad, and the 
Government sought to tax such divi- 
dends as being income of the Southern 
Pacific during the taxable year 1914. 


Tax Was Declared 


Invalid by Court 

The court held the tax invalid, stating: 
“While the two companies were sepa- 
rate legal entities, yet in fact and for 
all practical purposes they were merged, 
the former being but a part of the lat- 
ter, aéting merely as its agent and sub- 
ject in all things ‘to its proper direction 
and control. And, besides, the funds 
represented by the dividend were in the 
actual possession and. control of the 
Southern Pacific as well before as after 
the declaration of the dividend. The fact 
that the books were kept in accordance 
with the provisions of the lease so that 
these funds appeared upon the account 
as indebtedness of the lessee to the 
lessor cannot be controlling in view of 
the practical identity between lessor and 
lessee.” 

It is not enough to say in answer to 
this holding that the Southern Pacifie 
case involved the application of the In- 
come Tax Law, while the instant case 
concerns itself with the application of a 
specific tax on transportation. If the 
two companies were in all respects sepa- 
rate entities, and were unrelated com- 
panies, the fact that the dividends of 
one company were received by another 
during the taxable year would be con- 
trolling regardless of the time when 
such dividends were earned by the de- 
claring corporation. It must be clear, 
therefore, from this decision, that the 
fact of there being two separate corpo- 
rations is not the sole test, but that the 
court will look through the form of the 
organization to the actual operation, and 
determine whether or not the subsidiary 
corporation was so owned and controlled, 
and to such an extent a part of the oper- 
ations of the principal corporation that 
its aclivilies were in fact the activilies 
of the principal corporation. 

Did-the Southern Pacifie case, how- 
ever, sta. alone, argument mi¢ht be 
advanced distinguishing the facts in that 
the instant case in several 
The Southern Pacific was in 
possession and control of the 


case from 
respects. 
actual 


—Yearly Index Page 1414, Col. 
TP: ANSPORTATION: Sections 500 and 501, 1918 Act: 


| only 


property a. ancien Cobia Ge sie kidd ok is Ges ae the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the subsidiary corporation, and the 
money declared as dividends was in pos- 
session of the Southern Pacific. I am 
inclined to think that the relation be- 
teen the plaintiff corporation and the 
Transportation Company was not so 
identical a relation as that which existed 
in the Southern Pacific case. 

The Gulf Oil Corpcration v. Llewellyn 
case, supra, removes all doubt, however, 
of the nature of the precedent set by 
the Southern Pacific case. In the Gulf 
Oil Corporation case, the principal cor- 
poration did not itself do the business 
of its subsidiaries, nor have possession 
of their property, yet the court held 
that the urinciple of the Southern Pa- 
cific case pust be taken to cover the 
situation jerein disclosed. The court 
said: 

“It is true that the petitioner and its 
subsidiaries were distinct beings in con- 
templation of law, but the fact that they 
were related as parts of one enterprise, 
all owned by. the petitioner, that the 
debts were all enterprise debts due to 
members, and that the dividends repre- 
sented earnings that had been made in 
former years, and that practically had 
been converted into capital, unite to con- 
vince us that the transactions should be 
regarded as bookkeeping rather than as 
dividends declared and paid in the ordi- 
nary course by a corporation.” 

It follows from thgs discussion that 
my conclusion must be, that while the 
1917 statute taxed all transportation, 
whether by common or private cafriers, 
or by the owner of, the goods trans- 
ported, and that the tax vied under 
that statute is valid that Me 1918 stat- 
ute was applicable only to transporta- 
tion for hire, and that the Transporta- 
tion Company, even though a corpora- 
tion distinct from the plaintiff corpora- 
tion, was a subsidiary of the plaintiff, 
and that its activities in transportation 
were so inseparably linked with the 
business of the plaintiff company that 
they constituted one operation, and that 
the transportation done by it was there- 
fore in fact plaintiff’s transportation, 
and not a transportation for hire. The 
tax levied and _ assessed, therefore, 
against the plaintiff under the 1918 
statute, must be declared invalid. 

3. In view of the above, the conten- 
tion that the Government having elected 
to treat the two corporations as one in 
respect to consolidated income and ex- 
cess profits tax returns, and cannot now 
be heard to say that they are separate, 
becomes of no«importance, except as it 
may relate to the taxes assessed under 
the 1917 statute. I know of no rule 


| upon which this contention can be sus- 


tained, except that of equitable estoppel, 
and it is settled that such estoppel can- 
not be invoked against the Government. 

4. Were the plaintiff and the Trans- 
portation Company unrelated corpora- 
tions it seems to me equally clear that 
the agreement between them in refer- 
ence to the transportation of the plain- 
tiff’s commodities, would be neither a 
true charter party nor an agreement for 
the demise of the boat. This conten- 
tion, of course, is also of importance 
in relation to the tax held valid 
under the 1917 law, and insofar as it 
applies to such tax it seems to me un- 
sound. 


Judgment will be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff, and as against the defend- 
ant, for those taxes levied and assessed 
against the plaintiff and by it paid for 
the period between April, 1919, and July, 
1921, The amount, as I am at present 
advised, consists of the sum of $3,000.28 
for the period April to December, 1919, 
the sum of $3,656.68 for the period April 
to December, 1920, and the sum of 
$1,941 for the period April to July, 1921. 
The judgment will also include such 
portion of the assessed penalty as was 
paid by reason of the delay and failure 
of the plaintiff to seasonably pay the 
amounts set forth, and to all such sums 
will be added interest from the date they 
were actually paid to the Government to 
the date of final judgment, at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, 

May 28, 1927, 
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Case Remanded to Board of 7 of Tax ‘ax Appeals 
To Fix Proper Rates for Depreciation 


Circuit Court os Appeals Reverses Decision Involving 
Value of Taxpayer’s Properties As of March 1, 1913. 


| CHICAGO RaiLway EQUIPMENT Co. VY. 
;  Davto H. Brain, COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS, SEVENTH Circuit; No. 


9 . 
3253. 


decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, involving the value of the taxpay- 
er’s properties, and proper caies of de- 
preciation thereon, was reversed ty the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit herein. 

The case was remanded to the Board 
with directions to take further evidence 
if necessary, on any question, and to fix 
the market value of the properties as of 

’ March 1, 1913, to compute allowable de- 

1 muantast , . 

preciation, and to allow a charge-off of 
bad accounts for 1918. 


Before Alschuler, Evans and 
Circuit Judges. 

The opinion, by Judge Page, follows: 

From the Commissioner’s assessment 
of additional tax, plaintiff in error, 
called pl.intiff, appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals, and this writ of error 
brings the matter here. 

This court’s jurisdiction is challenged 
on the ground that when the provisions 
of Section 283(j) of the Revenue Act 
approved February 26, 1926, are applied 
to the facts there is no right of appeal. 
Section 283(j) is, in part, as follows: 

“In cases within the scope of subdivi- 
sion (b) or (f) of this section where 
any hearing before the Board has been 
held before the enactment of this Act, 
such decision shall, for the purposes of 
this title, be considered to have become 
final upon the date when it is rendered 
and neither party shall have any right 
to petition for a review of the decision.” 


Page, 


The facts are: Evidence was taken on | 


February 2 and 3, 1926, and 45 days 


were given in which to file briefs and } 
the | 
Government’s brief was filed March 2, | 


submit proposed findings of fact; 


and that of plaintiff, together with its 
proposed findings of fact, was filed 
March 15. July 28, 1926, findings of 
fact and an interlocutory opinion were 
filed, to which was added: 

“Order or redetermination will-be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50.” 

On November 4, 1926, an order was 
| made, fixing the deficiencies. 


Jurisdiction to Depend 


On Interpretation of Word 

Jurisdiction must depend on the mean- 
ing of the words “where any hearing be- 
fore the Board has been held.” The Gov- 
ernment concedes that, as _ ordinarily 
used, a “hearing” means the whole pro- 
ceeding including the decision, but con- 
tends that the word can have no such 
meaning here because the language of 
the act clearly indicates that the decision 
is no part of the “hearing.” Admit- 
tedly the Government’s contention leads 
it to the necessity of making the claim 
that if any hearing had been in any 
way entered upon before the passage of 
the Act, then, no matter how long it 
was carried on or what was done there- 
after, there could be no appeal. We 
think that is a too narrow construction, 
and are constrained to hold that there 
would be an appeal in all cases where 
the whole proceeding was not concluded 
before the passage of the Act, so that it 
only remained to make the decision. 

Plaintiff was a manufacturer of rail- 
way equipment, with plants in Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois, acquired and built 
between 1904 and 1915. 


Ted 925, the Commissioner gave plain- | 


tiff notice of a finding of a deficiency 
in its income and profits taxes of $22,- 
337.85 for 1917, of $85,815.59 for 1918, 
; and $15,609.91 for 1919. 

After appeal to and hearing by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, a finding was 
entered, approving the finding for the 


years 1917 and 1918, but fixing the 1919 ! 


deficiency at $6,309.16. 

Three matters are here 
the merits: 
for bad debts properly transferred from 
1918 to 1919? (b) Was there error in fix- 
ing the value of depreciable property? 
(c) Were the rates of depreciation used 
erroneous? 

Before discussing these questions, we 
deem it proper to make some somment 
upon parts of the Government’s brief. 

{ The Board was created by Title IX, 

| Section 900, of the Revenue Act of 1924 
(43 U. S. Stats. L. p. 253, 336). Par- 
agraph (h) of Section 900 provides, in 
part: 

“The proceedings of the Board and its 
divisions’ shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with such rules of evidence and 
procedure as the Board may prescribe.” 

Rule 20 is the only one quoted in argu- 
ment. It reads: 

“Upon hearings of appeals, the tax- 
payer shall open and close, and the bur- 
den shall be on him.” 2 

With this rule no fault can be found, 
but decisions of the Board are cited in 
which it is said: 

Taxpayer to Adduce 
| Convincing Evidence 

“The taxpayer must adduce legal, ad- 
missible and convincing evidence of error 
to sustain his appeal.” 

Upon this, counsel observe: 

| “It will be noted from these decisions 


in 


that the required degree of proof was 
proof by ‘satisfactory’ and ‘conwincing’ 

evidence. The evidence necessary to sus- 
tain an appeal must be legal and ad- 
missible and in addition must be ‘convine- 
ing.’ It is clear that this requirement 
is different from and may go further than 
a burden of merely presenting some evi- 
dence or a preponderance of evidence. 
In presenting an appeal it is incumbent 
on a taxpayer to produce legal, admis- 
sible evidence sufficient to convince the 
Board that his appeal should be sus- 
tained.” 

Again, commenting upon authorities 
cited, that slate the well-known general 
rule that where the evidence in the trial 

| cour is conflicting it will not 
turbed upon appeal, counsel say: 
' “It is submitted that the foregoing 
| decisions, invol¥ing appeals from Federal 
District Courts, apply with even greater 


he dis- 








force to the present appeal from the de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
a case tried under the Act of 1924, This 
by reason of the fact that the Board was 
authorized to adopt its own rules of evi- 
dence and did adopt a rult affording the 
widest range of discretions The Federal 
District Courts are bound by rules of evi- 
dence of narrower limitations than the 
limitations aplicable to the Board under 
the Revenue Act of 1924 and the rules of 
evidence adopted under the authority of 
that Act;” 

Of course, every trier of fact should 
decide cases upon aconviction reached 
from a consideration @f the evidence, 
and, clearly, evidence that produces such 
conviction must be satisfactoty and con- 
vincing, but it is a well-known rule of 
law that triers of fact must be satisfied 
and convinced if the evidence adduced, 
fairly considered, preponderates for or. 
against a given proposition. When the 
evidence before a trier of fact ought to 
be convincing, he may not say that it 
is not. Whether he is a judge or a com- 
missioner, the facts must be fairly and 


» 


judicially weighed, and a determinations 


reached thereon. 

We see nothing in the Act which would 
authorize the Board to adopt rules “af- 
fording the widest range of discretion.” 
The Board would have no right to adopt 
a rule that did not require the Board 
to consider all the evidence and then to 
exercise a sound discretion in reaching its 
conclusions. Nor would it have a right 
to prescribe rules that would exclude evi- 
dence competent and material under the 


{| usual and ordinary rules of evidence ap- 


plicable in the courts. 
Board Is Instrument 


To Conduct Inquiries 

The Board is an instrument of Gov- 
ernment, established to make inquiries 
and determinations between a citizen and 
hi Government in tax matters. In many 
cases, as in this case, the Board is deal- 
ing with facts and conditions from 4% 
to 15 years in the past and arising un- 
der laws that were passed and very im- 
perfectly administered under war condi- 
tions. The difficulties of administering 
the law, on the part of the Government, 
and of complying with it, on the part 
of the citizen, were and are very great, 
Some indication of this may be found in 
the fact that it was in March, 1925, be- 
fore the Commissioner arrived at a de- 
ficiency tax for 1917. 

We are of opinion that there is noth- 
ing in the situation which either permits 
or requires hard or unusual rules to 
be made or applied by the Board of Tax 
Appeals, but that it was the intent and 


make a thorough and careful examina 
tion of all the facts, so as to reach a just 


purpose of the law that the Board minty / 


conclusion between the taxpayer and his \ 


Government. 

In Article 165 of Treasury 
tions 69, it is said: 

“While the burden of proof must rest 
upon the taxpayer to sustain the de- 
duction taken by him, such deduction 
must not be disallowed unless shown by 
clear and convincing evidence to be un- 
reasonable.” 

(a). In the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 
U. S. Stats. L., p. 1057, 1077-8) it is 
provided: 

“Sec, 234(a). That in computing the 
net income of a corporation subject to 
the tax imposed by Section 230 there 
shall be allowed as deductions: * * * 

“(5) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year;” 

The Government contends for a con- 
struction of this section that would re- 
quire not only that the debt should be 
ascertained to be worthless, and that the 
determination to charge it off should be 
reached within the taxable year, but 
that, in the matter of auditing and ac- 


Regula- 


ieaieron| counting, the entries must actually be 


(a) Was the item allowed | 


made within the taxable year. 

Despite the fact that it appears from 
the testimony of plaintiff's auditor For- 
ward that he was in the Army, in France, 
from August, 1917, until July, 1919, and 
had, and could have, no knowledge as 
to when the charging-off entries were 
actually made, counsel places great stress 
upon the fact that he said that the en- 
tries were not made until Janwary or 
February, 1919. The only other witness 
testifying on that point said: 

“During the year 1918, we charged off 
something like $60,000, that is, at the ex- 
piration of 1918.” 

It seems that the uncontradicted ei: 
dence shows that the items charged off, 
to the extent to which they were al. 
lowed, were so bad in 1918 that right- 
fully they might have been charged off, 
The determination to do so was reached 
in 1918, and, fairly considered, -we be- 
lieve there is no contradiction of the tese 
timony that they were charged off dur- 
ing the taxable year, 

We are of opinion that it was error 
to hold that they were not bad accounts 
and charged off within the taxable yeur 
1918. Ordinarily, it might make no dif- 
ference whether the charge-off was ale 
lowed for one year or another, but in 


this case the tax upon the plaintiff in . 


1918 was 80 per cent and in 1919 only 
20 per cent. 

(b) In Treasury Regulations 45, ree 
lating to the Revenue Act of 1918, deale 
ing with deductions allowable to cor porae 
tions under Section 234a(7), it is said 
that they are the same as allowed té ine 
dividuals, and refernece is made to Artie 
cle 161, where it#is said: 

“The proper allowance for such dee 
preciation of any property used in the 
trade or business is that amount which 
should be set aside for the taxable year 
in acordance with a consistent plan by 
which the aggregate of such amounts for 
the useful life of the property in the 
business will suffice, wilh the salvage 
value, at the end of such useful life, 
and provide in place of the property its 
cost, or its value on March 1, 1913, ify 
acquired by the taxpayer before that 
date.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 20 
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Commerce 


Notes Paid for Stock 
Held in Tax Case to 
Be Invested Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Loss Is Not Deductible by 
Corporation in Filing 
Return. 


(Continued from Page 8.) 

show that the realty company was the 
child of the store company, conceived 
for its purposes, develuped for its con- 
venience, and dominated by its neecssi- 
ties. While it is true that there are stock- 
holders in the investment company who 
hold no stock in the store company, yet 
the. store company and its closely knit 
stockholders own over 80 per cent of the 
stock in the investment company, and 
three other stockholders, who are de- 
pendent for their income on the earn- 
ings of the store company, own over 
6 per cent. 

, The final questioh is whether the peti- 
tioner is entitled to a deduction in 1920 
under the provisions of Section 204(b), 
Revenue Act of 1918, which is as fol- 
lows: 

If for any taxable year beginning after 
October 31, 1918, and ending prior to 
January 1, 1920, it appears upon the 
production of evidence satisfactory to 
the Commissioner that any taxpayer has 
sustained a net loss, the amount of such 
net loss sKall under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary be deducted 
from the net income of the taxpayer for 
the preceding taxable year; and the taxes 
imposed by this title and by Title III for 
such preceding taxable year shall be re- 
determined accordingly. Any amount 
found to be due to the taxpayer upon the 
basis of such redetermination shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
252. If such net loss is in excess of the 
net income for such preceding taxable 
year, the amount of such excess shall 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secre- 
tary be allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income for the succeed- 
ing taxable year. 

We have heretofore held in this deci- 
sion that the Steel Company and the 
Cotter Pin Company were affiliated for 
1919 and a portion of 1918. The income 
must, therefore, be determined on a con- 
solidated basis in so far as the com- 
panies are affiliated, and when the com- 
panies are so considered there is dis- 

a@closed a net loss for the consolidated 
group for 1919 of $22,576.88. 
Less Applied Against Preceding Year. 

The statute provides that this net loss 
shall first be applied against the preced- 
ing taxable year—here 1918. In this 
instance, the two companies were in 
existence for the whole of 1918, but we 


have held that they were affiliated from | 


September 16, 1918. Therefore, under 
the principle laid down in the Appeal of 
American La Dentelle, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 
575, a consolidated return should have 


been filed by the two companies from | 


this date until December 31, 1918. 

The income of the Steel Company for 
1918 was $262,312.79, and the Cotter Pin 
Company suffered a loss for 1918 of 
$5,336.63. By considering that the in- 
come and loss accrued ratably over the 
year 1918, and there is no evidence to 
the contrary, we find an income on a 


consolidated basis from September 16, | 


1918, to December 31, 1918, of approxi- 
mately $75,176.73, or an amount in ex- 
cess of the net loss previously deter- 
mined for the calendar year 1919 on a 
consolidated basis. 

The Board is of the opinion that a 
proper application of the net loss provi- 
sions to the situation here in question is 
first to apply the entire net loss to the 
income of the consolidated group fr the 
perid for which the two companies are 
held to have been affiliated in 1918, viz., 
September 16, 1918, to December 31, 
1918. Since the net income for this pe- 
riod is in excess of the net loss for the 
group in 1919, there is no net loss to be 
otherwise disposed of, and, consequently, 
no net loss to be considered as a deduc- 
tion for the group in 1920. Appeal of 
Norfolk Knitting Mills Corporation, 5 
B. T. A. 792 (United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 3584, Vol. I). 

y Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 10 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

July 18, 1927. 


Production of Metals 
Rises in Luxemburg 


Extraction of Iron Ore in 1926 
Exceeded That of Any Pre- 
ceding Year. 


The prosperous year enjoyed by the 
Luxemburg metallurgical industry dur- 
ing 1926 is emphasized by the fact that 
it was a record year for extraction of 
iron ore, exceeding even prewar ton- 
nage, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Vice Consu) at Luxemburg, James E. 
Parks. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The outstanding feature of the his- 
tory of the iron and steel industry of 
Luxemburg during 1926 was the record 
tonnage of iron ore extracted, 7,7&3,240 
metric tons, contrasted with 6,672,092 
tons in 1925, 5,333,580 tons in 1924, and 
7,333,373 tons in 1913, the record year 
of the pre-war period. 

In 1926 the metallurgical industry was 
particularly prosperous. The deprecia- 
tion of the Belgian franc during the first 
half of 1926, its stabilization at a rather 
low rate, the miners’ strike in Great 
Britain and the formation of the Inter- 
national Steel Entents were four factors 
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Iron and Steel 


| British Production and Import and Export 
| Of Iron and Steel Products Decline in June 


Inward and Outward Movement Is Still. .4bove Monthly 
Average of Past Three Years. 


British foreign trade in iron and steel 
products showed a dierease in June in 
both export and import, according to ad- 
vices just received in the Department of 
Commerre from the Commercial Attache 
at London, William L. Cooper. The full 
text of these trade advices follows: 

The foreign trade of the United King- 
dom in iron and steel products during 
June was carried on at a considerably 
lower rate than that during May. Im- 
ports of iron and steel continued at a 
rate considerably above normal, but they 
are steadily decreasing. Imports totaled 
332,637 tons in June and 355,938 in May. 

Exports, too, decreased to 366,050 tons 
during June from 422,426 in May, taking 
their first downward step since January 
of this year, but this trade is operating 


Tariff Values Fixed 


On Various Articles 


Hair Nets Are Ruled to Carry 
Duty of 90 Per 
Cent. 


New York, July 18.—Reappraisements, 
just announced by the United States 
Customs Court, fix the correct tariff 
values on the following classes of in- 
coming merchandise: 

Ostrich feathers, imported from Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, by Isidore Gold- 
berg, Inc.; Wilton carpets, imported from 
Toronto by the Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Company, of St. 
Louis; photographic chemicals, imported 
from Feuerbach, Germany, by G. Gen- 
nert; wrapping paper, etc., imported 
from Berlin and other German markets 
by the Hudson Trading Co.; colored cot- 


ton cloth, imported from Bradford, Eng., 
by W. M. Biggar & Co.; Oriental rugs, 
imported from Constantinople by S. J. 
Nicholas & Co., of Los Angeles; avia- 
tion magnetos, imported from Switzer- 
land by the Scintilla Magneto Co.; glass 
atomizers, imported from Czechoslovakia 
by R. H. Macy & Co.; cast iron pipe, im- 
ported from Antwerp by Enrique Vidal 
Sanches and silk plush, imported from 
Cuchteln, Germany, by I. Massin & 
Brothers. 
Marking of Sugar. 

Hard cakes of sugar, imported in cone 
shape, weighing from 10 to 11 pounds, 
are capable of being marked with the 
name of the country of origin, the United 
States Customs Court finds in overrul- 
ing a protest of Spira & Company. These 
cakes of sugar were imported from Hun- 
gary and in holding that they should 
have been stamped in conformity with 
the marking provisions of the tariff law, 
Judge Adamson writes in part: 


“The evidence shows that the cones 
were capable of being marked on the 
bottom, because there was on the bot- 
tom of each one a mark showing the 
manufacturer’s name * * *. If the cones 
were capable of being marked with the 
advertisement of the manufacturer, 
owner or dealer, as appears in this case, 
they were certainly capable of being 
marked with the additional words ‘Made 
in Hungary.’ ” 

(Protest No. 186443-G-51050-25.) 


Duty Fixed on Earthenware. 

Various articles of earthenware, deco- 
rated, composed of common unwashed 
clay, were the subject of a tariff dispute 
that has just been determined by the 
United States Customs Court in favor of 
the New York Merchandise Company. 
These articles were subjected to duty at 
the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 211, act of 1922. Judge 
Young finds that duty should have been 
taken at only 20 per cent ad valorem 
under the provisions of paragraph 210. 

(Protest No. 999706-30944-23). 

Fix Duty on Hair Nets. 

Hair nets, some composed entirely of 
human hair and the balance of a com- 
bination of human and cattle hair, the 
latter chief value, are properly dutiable, 
the United States Customs Court here 
has just ruled, at the rate of 90 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, Tariff 
Act of 1922 as nets composed of fila- 
ments. S. Glemby’s Sons Company, im- 
porters of the nets, the subject of this 
test case, claimed duty at only 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1426 
as manufactures of cattle hair. In de- 








termining the issue for the Government, | 


Judge Fischer briefly summarizes the 
court’s lengthy opinion in this case, as 
follows: 

“The exception from paragraph 1430 
of human hair nets proves that Con- 
gress regarded such hair nets as nets 
composed of filaments, and the exception 
was made to give effect to the Con- 
gressional purpose to favor that par- 
ticular class of hair nets with the lower 
rates of duty imposed thereon by para- 
graph 1426. No such exception was 
made with regard to the nets covered 
by paragraph 1426. As to such nets 
of cattle hair, paragraph 1430 is there- 
fore easily the more specific classifica- 
tion.” 

(Protest No. 970051-3622-23). 


aera 


which favorably influenced the Luxem- 
burg industry. 

The number of furnaces in blast, which 
was 37 at the beginning of 1926, reached 
40 by the end of the year. In 1926 the 
production of pig iron reached 2,511,000 
metric tons, as compared with 2,363,258 
in 1925, and 2,157,170 tons in 1924. The 
production of raw steel was 2,243,000 
metric tons in 1926, compared with 
2,080,000 tons in 1925, and 1,182,000 tons 
in 1913, 


at a scale much closer to normal than is 
the inbound movement. 

During June production as well de- 
clined, the 650,500 tons of pig iron 
being nearly 10 per cent lower than in 
May, while the 747,300 tons of raw steel 
was slightly more than 15 per cent lower. 

The average monthly trade over the 
first six months of 1927, both imports 
and exports, exceeded the monthly aver- 
age of either 1924, 1925, or 1926. 

Iron and steel has been imported dur- 
ing 1927 at the rate of 445,043 gross 
tons per month, as against 311,690 tons 
per month in 1926, and 225,024 tons in 
1925. 

Exports have averaged 324,512 tons 
per month during 1927, which tonnage 
compares very favorably with the 249,- 
473 tons average of 1926 and the 310,919 
ton average of 1925. 


Deception Charged — 
To Paint Company 


Concern in New York City Told 
to Cease Use of Label for 
White Lead. 


The Federal Trade Commisison made 
public on July 18 an order directing 
James A. McCafferty Sons Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., New York City, 
to discontinue the use of the label “Gold 


Seal Combination White Lead” on a 


mixture containing not more than 8 per ! 


cent white lead. 
The order further directs the company 


to desist from making any other repre- | ©*! fs 
' tail dealers that respondent’s products 


sentation which “falsely represents the 
relative proportion of carbonate of lead 
or gulphate of lead contained in said 
product.” 


The full text of the Commission’s 
statement and order follows: 


James A. McCafferty Sons Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., New York City, 
manufacturer of paint and paint prod- 
ucts, has been directed by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue the 
use of the label “Gold Seal Combination 
White Lead” on a mixture containing 
not more than 3 per cent white lead. 


The trade and public, according to the 
findings, understand the term “White 
Lead” to mean either carbonate or sul- 
phate of lead ground in linseed oil, with- 
out any other ingredients. The term 
“Combination White Lead” is understood 
to mean a mixture of white lead with 
other ingredients, in which mixture the 
white lead content shall be not less than 
50 per cent of the total by weight. 


The Commission found that the Mc- 
Cafferty Company’s use of the label 
“Gold Seal Combination White Lead,” 
with “Combination” in smaller letters, 
on a mixture containing not over 3 per 
cent white lead, resulted in deception of 
the purchasing public and injury to 
competitors who truthfully label their 
products. 


It is now ordered, that the respondent, 
James A. McCafferty Sons Manufactur- 
ing Company, Incorporated, its officers, 
agents, servants and employes, do cease 
and desist from: 

(1) Designating or describing any 
product sold or offered for sale by it in 
Interstate Commerce, by means of 
brands, labels or otherwise, containing 
the terms “Gold Seal Combination White 
Lead” or “Combination White Lead,” un- 
less the product so designated or de- 
scribed actually contains carbonate of 
lead or sulphate of lead as its principal 
and predominant ingredient to the extent 
of not less tran 50 per cent by weight 
of the product; or. 

(2) Using or making any other rep- 
resentation, oral or’ written, as to any 
product sold by it in interstate com- 
merce, which falsely represents the re- 
lative proportion of carbonate of lead 
or sulphate of lead contained in said 
product. 


Argentina to Finish 
Development of Port 


Contractors Reported Unable to 
Complete Work at Buenos 
Aires. ° 


The Argentine Government has decided 
to take over and complete the new port 
project at Buenos Aires, according to 
information just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner at Buenos 
Aires, Mason F. Ford. The work will 
be done through the Navigation and 
Ports Department of the Government. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: ; 

Walker & Co., the British contractors 
originally started construction based on 
pre-war estimates and were forced to 
abandon the works in December, 1925, 
due to depletion of appropriations. A 
total of 25,000,000 gold pesos ($24,120,- 
000; one gold peso equals $.9648 at par), 
was authorized for the project, out of 
which 20,000,000 pesos was disbursed to 
the contractors. The balance of 5,000,- 
000 pesos and 10,000,000 gold pesos in 
addition was requested from Congress 
to compensate Walker & Co. for the 
cost of material and labor that was 
higher than originally contemplated. 

It is necessary that the port facilities 
be augmented at an early date as the 
present equipment is being taxed to the 
straining point by the increasing ship- 
ping movement. Material and equipment 
on hand have been transferred to the 
Government by the former contractors 
for approximately 800,000 gold pesos. 





Public Utilities 


Unfair Competition 
Charged to Concern 
Manufacturing Snuff 


Federal Trade Commission 
Orders American Snuff 
Co. to Cease Sales 
Methods. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 


just made public an order directing the | 
American Snuff Company, of Memphis | 


and Clarksville, Tenn., a subsidiary of 


the American Tobacco Company, from } 


1900 to 1911, to discontinue the use of 
alleged unfair price-maintenance meth- 
ods, misrepresentation of 
and their products, and m sbranding 

It is stated that in 1911 when the com- 
pany manufactured more than 96 per 
cent of the snuff produced in the United 
States, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ordered it to dispose of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its business. The 
brands retained, according to the Com- 


mission, approximate from 80-to 95 per j 


cent of the snuff business in certain 


Southern States. 
Practices Alleged in Order. 

The full text of the Commission’s or- 
der follows: 

(1) It is now ordered that the re- 
spondent, American Snuff Company, its 
officers, agents, representatives, servants, 
employes, and sucessors cease and de- 
sist from, directly or indirectly, carry- 
ing into effect its policy of securing 


the observance, or maintenance of resale | 


prices, designated by it for its products, 
by cooperative methods in whcih the re- 


spondent and its distributors, customers | 
and agents undertake to prevent the sale | 
of its products at less than such resale 


prices, by 


(a) Procuring or entering into con- | 


understandings, | Geological Survey Figures Total 


tracts, agreements, or 


express or implied, with wholesale or re- 


are to be resold by such dealers at prices 
designated by respondent or that such 
dealers will cooperate with the respond- 
ent to secure the observance by others 
of such designated resale prices; 

(b) Causing wholesale and retail deal- 
ers to be enrolled upon lists of undesir- 
able customers who are not to be sup- 


plied with respondent’s products unless | 
80,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, as com- 


and until such dealers have given satis- 
factory assurance of their purpose to sell 
said products in the future at the prices 
designated by respondent; 

(c) Utilizing numbers and symbols 
placed upon cases containing its prod- 
ucts with a view to ascertaining the 
names of wholesale and retail dealers 
who sell its products at less than its 
designated prices, or who sell to others 
who sell its products at less than such 
prices in order to prevent such dealers 
from obtaining its products; 

(d) Seeking and securing the coopera- 
tion of wholesale and retail dealers in 
carrying into effect the maintenance of 
its designated resale prices by solicit- 
ing reports of the names of other deal- 
ers who fail to observe said resale prices, 
and by refusing after investigation of 
such reports to make further shipments 
and sales of its products to dealers found 
to be selling the samo at less than its 
said resale prices unless and until said 
dealers give promises or assurances of 


their adherence to said prices in the fu- | 


ture; 

(e) Procuring promises or agreements 
from its jobber-customers, or prospec- 
tive customers as a condition of selling 
its products to them, that they will not 
give a greater discount in selling the 
snuff products manufactured by respond- 
ent’s competitors than they give on re- 
spondent’s product; 

(f) Utilizing any other equivalent co- 
operative methods of acomplishing the 
maintenance and observance of resale 
prices thus fixed by respondent for its 
products. 

Unfair Methods Charged. 

(2) It is further ordered that the re- 
spondent, its officers, agents, representa- 
tives, servants and employes, cease and 
desist from 

(a) Making, publshing or circulating 
written or oral stateraents or represen- 
tations that the snuff products of its 
competitors are made of trash, inferior 
tobacco, cigar stubs, old tobacco chews, 
tobacco stems; that they contain opium, 
copperas, glass, hair, dirt or similar sub- 
stances; that they will cause blindness, 
tuberculosis; will destroy the teeth, 
cause pyorrhea, bleeding gums or other 
maladies; or other statements or repre- 
sentations of like import, when such are 
not the facts; 

(b) Making, publishing or circulat- 
ing written or oral statements or repre- 
sentations concerning its competitors, or 
any of them, that they will soon be out 
of business, that their products are to 
be taken off the market, that they are 
controlled by respondent, that the con- 
tents of six-ounce bottles of snuff manu- 
factured and sold by the United States 
Tobacco Company, one of its competitors, 
weighs less than six ounces, or state- 
ments and representations of like im- 
port, when such are not the facts; 

(c) Makin, publishing and circulating 
in connection with the sale of its snuff 
products statements, and representations 
that the same are “the only real re- 
fined tobacco,” “the .aly 100 per cent 
pure tobacco,” “the only pure snuff” that 
is made, “the only 100 per cent pure 
snuff in the world,” or statements and 
representations of like import, when such 
are not the facts; 

(d) Persuading or inducing, or at- 
tempting to persuade or induce, cus- 
tomers of its competitors to cancel or 
repudiate contracts for the purchase of 
the products of said competitors and to 
return to its competitors products al- 
ready purchased and delivered, or induc- 
ing or attempting to induce consumers 
of snuff not to use, or to desist from the 
use of, the snuff products of its com- 
petitors; 

(e) Causing its salesmen and agents 
to visit dealers in or consumers of snuff 
to seek, by means of false and disparag- 
ing representations of competitors’ snuff, 


competitors | 


| $10,000,000. 





| the same period in 1926. 


| 1927 





F oreign 


Increased Cost of Silk and Rayon Hosiery 


YEA*’ Y 


NDEX 


Trade 


Turns British Back to Cotton Product 


Effect of High Duty Causes Decrease in Imports From 
United States, Report Shows. 


The British are turning back to cotton { 


hosiery, as a result of the increased cost 


of silk and rayon hosiery brought about | 
by the heavier duties recently imposed. | 
This is pointed out in a bulletin (Trade | 
the ; 
British market for hosiery just issued | 


Information Bulletin No. 495) on 


by the Department of Commerce. It 
was prepared by K. A. H. Egerton, of 
the American Consulate General at Lon- 
don, and Wilson Flake, of the textile di- 
vision. In connection with the bulletin 
the Department issued 
statement: 


After the war, silk and rayon hosiery | 


became increasingly popular 
United Kingdom. In 1925 
these two items amounted to 1,700,000 
dozen pairs, with a value of more than 
Approximately 80 per cent 
of these imports came from the United 
States. In June, 1925, an ad valorem 


in the 


duty of 331-3 per cent was placed on | 


both silk and rayon hosiery, and the ef- 
fect on the import trade was immedi- 
ately noticeable. In 1926 total imports 
dropped to 800,000 dozen pairs, valued at 
a little less than $6,000,000. 

Figures for British production of silk 
and rayon hosiery during the past two 
years are not available, but it is prob- 
able it greatly exceeded the 
dozen pairs reported in 1924. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the increased British 
output does not represent the decline in 


Output of Electricity 
Shown on Increase 


for Year at 80 Billion 
Kilowatt Hours. 


An estimate based on the output so 
far this year and on comparable fig- 
ures for 1926 indicates that the total 
output for 1927 of electricity by pub- 
lic utility plants will be approximately 


pared with 73,800,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours for 1926, the Geological Survey, 


| Department of the Interior has just an- 


nounced. 

The seasonal lessening of consump- 
tion of electricity, due to increasing 
hours of daylight and rising temper- 


| ature, has not been so noticeable this 


year, probably because of the increas- 
ing load for electrical refrigeration, the 
Survey says. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The monthly report of the production 
of electricity by public-utilty power 
plants for May, issued by the Geologi- 
cal Survey showed a total for the first 
five months of the year amounting to 
32,400,000,060 kilowatt-hours, or about 
9% per cent more than the output for 
An estimate 
based on the output so far this year 
and on comparable figures for 1926 in- 
dicates that: the total output for 1927 
will be in the neighborhood of 80,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. The total for 
1926 was 73,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The effect of the increasing hours 
of daylight and the rising temperature 
from the first to the middle of the year 
on the demand for electricity for light 
and heat is shown in the decrease in 


| the average daily production of elec- 


tricity that occurs during this period 
each year. This year the decrease in 


| the average daily output from January 
| to May was about 3 per cent; in 1926 


the decrease was about 5 per cent; in 
1925, 6 per cent. The lessening of the 
decrease in 1927 may be due, in part, 
to the increasing load for electrical re- 
frigeration. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power in 
has set a record for each month 
from March to May. 
electricity produced by water power is 
directly dependent on the amount of 
water flowing in the streams used for 
the development of power, it is expected 
that the output will begin to decrease 
after the month of May, as March, April 
and May are generally months of maxi- 
mum fiow for streams in the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding the record-breaking 
output of petroleum this year, the con- 
sumption of fuel oil by public-utility 
power plants has decreased each month, 
and the consumption in May was less 
than in any other month since the Geo- 
logical Survey began to publish monthly 
power reports in 1919. 


to obtain from them by trade or ex- 
change competing snuff found in the 
possession of any such dealer or con- 
sumer. 

Use of Word “Dental” Barred. 

(3) It is further ordered that the re- 
spondent, its officers, agents, representa- 
tives, servants and employes, cease and 
desist from 

(a) Using the word “Dental” and the 
depiction of a tooth, or either of them, 
alone or in connection with any other 
word or words, in the brand name or 
on the labels on the containers of any 
of its snuff products to represent, de- 
scribe or define such product, when its 
said product contains no ingredient other 
than tobacco; 

(b) Making, publishing or circulating 
written or oral statements or representa- 
tions in connection with the sale or dis- 
tribution of any of its snuff products 
that such product will cure toothache, 
pyorrhea, bleeding gums, neuralgia or 
other like maladies, when such product 
contains no ingredient other than to- 
bacco. : 


the following | 


imports of } 


5,000,000 | 


As the amount of | 


imports. The fact is the British are re- 
| placing rayon and silk with cotton hos- 
! iery,and the German manufacturers who 
specialize in fine mercerized and lisle 


changing trend of trade. 

As American manufacturers were the 
chief suppliers of British silk and rayon 
hosiery imports, they are naturally 
hardest hit by the new duty. Last year 
exports of these items from the United 
States amounted to less than 400,000 
dozen pairs valued at $3,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1,268,000 dozen pairs valued 
; at $8,000,000 in 1925. 

That imports of cotton hosiery are 
gaining at the expense of silk and rayon 
is indicated by the statistics for 1925 
and 1926. In the former year the 
British bought from foreign sources 1,- 
; 869,000 dozen pairs while total imports 
during 1926 reached 2,750,000 pairs. Be- 
fore 1923, the report points out, Ameri- 
can cotton hosiery led in the British 
market but during that year imports 
| from the United States dropped to 406,- 
000 dozen pairs or les sthan half the 
figure for the German product. 

While prospects for increased sale of 
American silk rayon hosiery in the 


British market are not very bright un- 

der present conditions, the report points | 
manufacturers can ; ‘ le te 
obtain a much larger share of the cotton | More with organization and distribution 


hosiery business than they are now get- | 


out that American 


ting. There is no.import duty on this 
} class of goods. 


Exports from United States in | 


1926 Worth $500,000 More 
Than in 1925. 


A half-million-dollar increase in the 
American rubber goods trade in 1926 


with the Philippine Islands is reported | 


in a statement issued July 18 by the rub- 
ber division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text follows: 

United States rubber goods exports to 
the Philippine Islands in 1926 were val- 
ued at slightly more than $2,525,000, an 
increase of more than $500,000 over the 
trade in 1925. 

Although the total value of all classes 
of rubber goods exports to the Philippine 
Islands increased, the expansion in the 
1926 trade was due very largely to in- 


pecially canvas rubber-soled shoes and 
rubber soles and heels. 

The volume and value of canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoe exports in 1926—935,124 
pairs, valued at $754,451—increased ap- 
proximately 70 per cent over that of 
1925, while rubber sole and heel ship- 
ments—309,749 pairs, valued at $86,726— 
increased only 8 per cent by volume, but 
increased more than 30 per cent by 
value. 


Tax on Consumption 


Replaced by Turkey 
Single Levy of Six Per Cent 
Now Imposed on_ Imports 
and Manufactures. 





Replacement of the consumption: tax 
law imposing a tax of 2.5 per cent on 
transaction in Turkey by a single tax of 
6 per cent on imports and domestic 
manufactures, while 2.5 per cent is levied 
on exports, is reported from Constanti- 
nople by the American Vice Consul, R. 
R. Jordan. 





February, 1926, which imposed a tax of 
2.5 per cent on transactions, collected by 
means of stamp taxes, has been repealed 
and a new tax known as the transactions- 
tax became effective recently. 

The new measure does away with the 
stamp feature of the old consumption 
tax and substitutes a single tax of 6 
per cent, to be collected on merchandise 
imported into Turkey and on goods 
manufactured locally. In the case of 
imports the tax will be collected at the 
customhouse, and the tax on local maru- 
factures will be collected at the time 
when the goods are sold by the manu- 
facturers. 

Expected to Help Business. 

Exports are taxed at the rate of 2.5 
per cent, and the same amount is paid 
on bank commissions and premiums paid 
to insurance companies. The law pro- 
vides that the tax on life insurance 


types of hosiery are profiting by this | 





creased business in rubber footwear, es- | 


Salen of Wiiiee Gugln aoe on 
Gain in Philippines | 


supplying electricity. 
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Customs Rulings 


British Begin Work 


On Reorganization 


Of Electrical Supply 


Nearly Entire Industrial 
Area of Scotland Em. * 
braced in First Part 
of Project. 

First phases of the British scheme for 
reorganizing the generation and supply 


of electrical current have been com- 
pleted, affecting an area of nearly 5,000 


| square miles including most of the in- 


dustrial centers of Scotland. This is re- 
ported from the office of the Department 
of Commerce at London, which gives a 
complete outline of the electricity project 
as follows: 

The Central Electricity Board, estab- 
lished under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, 1926, for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing and standardizing the generation and 


supply of electric current in the United 
Kingdom, has completed details of the 


first extensive development of their pro- 
posed program. 
Cost Reduction Deferred. 
The plans to be effected are concerned 


of output than on immediate reduction 
of power costs or improvement in op- 
In the area con- 
cerned, covering some 4,980 square 
miles, which includes almost the entire 
industrial, coal, and shipbuilding activ- 
ities of Scotland, there are now 42 plants 
owning 36 generating stations which are 


Under the proposed schemes these 36 
generating stations will ultimately be 
reduced to 19 selected stations, of which 
four will be superpower steam-driven 
stations already in existence, two water- 
power plants on the Clyde and two new 
superpower stations to be erected later, 
the whole program to require a ten-year 
period for completion. Under full de- 
velopments the output will be con- 
centrated in six superpower stations, the 
stations at Bonnybridge, Dundee, Dun- 
fermline and Kilmarnock probably being 
closed down after 1941. 

Another feature of the scheme is the 
standardization of frequency involving 
the conversion of the Clyde Valley and 


| Glasgow Corporation systems from their 


preesnt generating, transmission, and 
distribution frequency of 25 cycles to 
the national standard of 50 cycles. At 
present this is now being done in the 
city of Glasgow, where a change has 
already been made from direct to alter- 
nating current. 
Overhead Lines Proposed. 

The scheme also involves the construc- 
tion of an overhead main transmission 
network, operating at 132,000 volts, to 
link up the selected generating stations. 
These lines, with substations, will be 
constructed by the Board in five stages 
covering the period 1928-33 at a total] 
capital expenditure of £1,900,000 (the 
value of the pound is about $4.8549). 

The scheme, known as_ the Central 
Scotland Electricity Scheme, 1927, will 
remain before the public for a period of 
one month for the purpose of giving an 
opportunity for criticism or objections, 
and at the end of the month will be put 
into operation, with possibly some slight 
modification. 

The Commissioners contemplate that 
the Board should be able to begin sup- 
plying electricity under the scheme in 
August, 1928, and estimate that in the 


| four years 1930-34 there will be a gross 


The full text of the report received | 
in the Department of Commerce follows: | 
The Turkish Consumption-tax law of | 


premiums shall be paid by the client. | 


Locally manufactured goods which have 
paid the transaction tax are exempt from 
the payment of the export tax. All 
goods in storage at the Customs on June 
i will be exempt from the new 6 per 
cent tax, providing the consumption tax 
of 2.5 per cent had already been paid. 

The adoption of the new method of 
collecting the tax on transactions is ex- 
pected in Constantinople to prove help- 
ful to business. 


Cold Storage Plant 
Ordered for Navy Base 


Installation of refrigerating equipment 
and cold storage plant at the Naval Op- 
erating Base at Hampton Roads, Va., 
has been contracted for by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Department 
of the Navy for the sum of $5,854.50, 
it has just been announced at the Bureau. 





saving to the undertakings in the area 
of no less than £894,000. These savings 
should increase steadily as the use of 


electricity grows. 


Czecho-Hungarian 
Trade Treaty Drafted 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
Lower Tariffs 
Proposed. 


and 


Most-favored-nation treatment and 
reciprocal tariff reductions on specified 
commodities will be provided in the 
Czechoslovakian-Hungarian treaty now 
awaiting ratification, the American Vice 
Consul at Budapest, John H. Morgan, 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Negotiations between the Hungarian 
and Czechoslovakian delegates engaged 
in drafting a commercial treaty between 
the two countries have been completed, 
and the treaty now awaits signature and 


| raitfication. 


The proposed new treaty is based on 
the principle of most-favored-nation 
treatment and there are attached to it 
lists of reciprocal tariff reductions. 

The reductions granted by Hungary to 
Czechoslovakia apply to preserved fruits, 
certain textiles and clothing, certain 
glass, steel, leather and pottery products, 
agricultural machinery, musical instru- 
ments, buttons, pins and needles, and 
wooden toys. ‘ 

Czechoslovakia grants Hungary con- 
cessions on certain grains, fresh and 
preserved fruits and vegetables, eattle 
and sheep, poultry, lard, bacon, artificial 
silk, motor (including electric motors 
and dynamos), and agricultural machine 
ery. 

The period of validity of the treaty 
has not been fixed. Provision is made 
for its cancellation on six months’ nos 
tice by either party. 

The United States has a most-favorede 
nation status with both Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary 
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Liens 


Lien on Property Given to Artisan for Work Ruled 
To Be Destroyed With Surrendering of Possession 


Extension of Credit 
Is an Issue in Case 


“ 


Express Term of Contract De- 
clared to Have Negatived 
Idea of Lien. 


CLARK Bros. & CoMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
R. D. Wittiams TRADING as R. D. 
WiuiaMs Tosacco Company, D. Q. 
EGGLESTON TRADING AS B. P. EGGLE- 
ston & Company, J. E. Sears & Com- 
PANY, INCORPORATED, AND D. N. LIGON 
AND T. J. LIGON DOING BUSINESS AS 
PAMPLIN ToBpacco COMPANY, APPEL- 
LANTS, V. JAMES H. Pou, H. S. WARD 


AND M. L. Corey, RECEIVERS IN THE 


CASE or I. B. FARMER, ET AL. U. To- 
BACCO GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
Tion. No. 2613. Crrcuit COURT OF 
APPEALS, FourTH CIRCUIT. 

The lien given. an artisan or worker 
upon property upon which work was done 
was held in this case to be destroyed 
where there had been a surrender of 
possession and an extension of credit, 
and where, in addition, the express terms 
of the contract negatived the idea of a 
lien. 

Appeal from the peg oe Court for 

Vestern District of Virginia. 
ra 8. Leni, Jr.. and John W. Eggle- 
ston (S. L. Ferguson on brief) appeared 
for appellants, and Aubrey E. Strode 
for appellees. The case was heard be- 
fore Circuit Judges Wadill, Parker and 
Northcott. 

Judge Northcott delivered the opinion 
of the court. The full text follows: 

These are appeals from orders of the 


United States District Court for oa 

Jester’ istrict of Virginia, entered | 5 
mn the 18th d | that they had certain amounts of tobacco 
/ on hand against t I 
mortgage or lien, the evidence being that | 
instances | 


on the 12th day of November, 1926, in 
the chancery cause of I. B. Farmer et 
al. v. 


herein had been appointed receivers of 
said Co-Operative Association, and as 
such receivers, had petitioned said court 


for a rule against the appellants, requir- 
mg them to turn over to said receivers | 


certain tobacco in their possession, al- 
leged to be the property of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-Operative Association, and 


which said orders of November 12, di- | 
rected the appellants to so turn over the | 
' out the word lien whenever he made this | 
| certificate. 
tioned for the rule against the five appel- | 
; to éeliver the tobacco in their possession 

to the receivers, the receivers reported | 


said tobacco. 
In the case below the receivers peti- 


lants, and in this opinion the appellees 
will be referred to as the receivers, and 
the appellants as the respondents. 


Money Borrowers To Pay 


Advances On Tobacco ; 
The Tobacco Growers’ Co-Operative 


Association is an organization composed | 
of growers of tobacco who turned over | 


their product, when raised, to the As- 
sociation for marketing. ) th 
bacco was received by the association at 


various points throughout the tobacco | 
» ©.4 , ! 
association's | 


growing district aj the ; 
warehouses or receiving plants, certain 
advances in moneys were made to the 
growers by the association. 

In order to make these advances, it 
became necessary for the association to 
borrow money frem banks or other 


sources, and to secure the amounts so |} 


borrowed, the association gave a mort- 
gage or lien on the tobacco in its pos- 
session, usually by means of warehouse 
certificates, used as collateral. 

In order to properly market the to- 
bacco that was not sold in a green con- 
dition, and in order to store it until 
it could be marketed, it beeame neces- 
sary to redry or condition the tobacco 
and prize or pack it into hogsheads. The 
association entered into contracts with 
various corporations and persons operat- 


ing redrying plants to redry tobacco for | 
| owner of the property destroyed the lien. 


a certain stipulated price per 100 pounds. 

Among the redriers with whom the 
association entered into such contracts 
were Clark Bros. & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. R. D. Williams trading as R. D. 
Williams Tobacco Company, D. Q. Eggle- 
ston trading as B. P. Eggleston & Com- 
pany, 
rated, and L. N. Ligon and T. J. Ligon 
doing business as Pamplin Tobacco Com- 
pany, all of whom are the appellants 
here. 


The redrying contract entered into be- | 


tween the Co-Operative Association and 
the respondents was similar in each case, 
and is set out in full in the record. This 
contract contained the following clause: 

“(d) Payments to be made on re-dried 
weights on Monday of each week; for all 
tobacco re-dried and delivered during the 
preceding week to storage or other 
points by the redrier to the association, 
as directed by the association.” 

When the tobacco was shipped by the 
Co-Operative Association to the redrier, 
it was in each instance accompanied by a 
slip having on it the clause, “Account 
American Trust Company, Joint Agent,” 
and when the tobacco was shipped by the 
redrier back to the association at divers 
points it was always shipped for the 
account of the American Trust Company. 
Where the shipment was made by a com- 
mon carrier, the bills of lading showed 
the shipment to be for the account of 
the American Trust Company, Agent. 

These redriers had been working un- 
der this or a similar agreement for two 
or three years, but the tobacco in ques- 
tion in this case was handled under a 
contract dated in the year 1925, and is a 
part of the crop of tobacco raised in year 
1925. The contracts were marked, “Sea- 
son 1925, Standard Redrying Contract.” 

The affairs of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-Operative Association became _in- 
volved, and on the 19th day of June, 
1926, in the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of North 
Carolina, in a suit in equity, upon the 
complaint of I, B. Farmer et als., the 
appellees were appointed receivers of the 


Tobacco Growers’ Co-Operative | 
Association, in which cause the appellees | 


When the to- | | 
| and also their right to offset the debts 


due them from the assoviaticn against | 


| therein, 


J. E. Sears & Company, Incorpo- | 
containing stipulations inconsistent with 

' . 

| such lien.- 


| sary 


Co-Operative Association to take charge 
of the affairs of the association with 
such full power and authority as is 
ordinarily vested in receivers in like 
cases. The proceeding in the Western 
District of Virginia is ancillary to the 
suit in equity in*the Eastern District of 
North Carolina. 

At the time of the apopintment of the 


receivers all of the respondents, five in | 


number," had in their possession certain 
amounts of tobacco that they had re- 
dried* or were redrying under the con- 
tract entered into with the Co-Operative 
Association. The receivers paid the re- 
spondents the amounts due them, re- 
spectively, for redrying the tobacco in 
their possession, and made demand upon 
the respondents and each of them for 
the delivery of the tobacco. 

This demand, the respondents and each 
of them refused, and held the tobacco in 
their possession under claim that they 


had either a lien on the tobacco held for | 


work done upon other tobacco, already 


delivered to the Co-Operative Associa- | 


tion and not paid for, or that they had 
the right to offset their debts due from 
the association against the tobacco held. 


Mortgages And Liens 
Waived By Redriers 

While the tobacco was in possession 
of the redriers, their plants were visited 
by an agent of the American Trust Com- 
pany from time to time, which agent 


r bias ¢ held by | , 
a ae Er sae ocioes of euserela- | specifically and clearly contemplates the 
the redriers . : 


ing just what tobacco was available as 


security for the money advanced the Co- | 
| ° 
| Operative 


Association. Possibly the 
plant of one of the respondents was not 


| so visited by an agent of the American | 
| Trust Company. 


In the course of the redrying the re- 
spondents, from time to time, certified 


which they held no 
this certificate was in some 
given for the purposes of insurance and 
in others for credit purposes. 


| tificate read as follows: 


“We certify the above tobacco is hang- 
ing in our factories and the grades and 


pounds as shown are correct to the best | 
| of our knowledge and belief. 


We hold 
no mortgage or lien on the above to- 
bacco.” 

One of the respondents, Ligon, struck 


Upon the refusal of the respondents 


such refusal to the judge of the United 


| States District Court fcr the Western 
| District of Virginia, and prayed for a 

rule against the respondents directing | 
| them to show cause why they should not 
be required to turn over said tobacco to | 
the receivers. Upon service of which rule | 


respondents came into court, filed their 
answers, setting up their claim to a lien 


the claim for the tobacco, and evidence 
was taken. 
The District Judge delivered an opin- 


| ion to the effect that the standard redry- | 


contract, especially clause (d) 
“absolutely forbids a 


that the redriers have a common law lien 


ing 


for their charges on the tobacco in their | 


possession,” and further holding that re- 
spondents should not be allowed to assert 


| their claims as set-offs, and entered an | 
| order directing the respondents to turn 

| over the tobacco in their possession to the | 
| receivers. 


The lien given the artisan or worker 


| upon property upon which he ,worked, 


for the amount due him for the work 
done. is clearly established in common 


| law, but possession of the property, is 


essential to the lien. Surrender of pos- 
ssion and the giving of credit to the 


This claim of lien is frequently illu- 


strated by the case of the ‘lien of the | 


shoemaker for the value of his work done 
in repairing a pair of shoes. It was early 
setHed by the Supreme Court of 
United States that a lien which the law 
implies will be excluded by a contract 


“A lien cannot arise, where, from the 
nature of the contract between the par- 
ties, it would be inconsistent with 
the contract.” Randel v. Brown, 2 
Howard (U. S.) 406. 

“A special contract to accept a parti- 
cular mode of payment of a demand, to 
which a right of lien would otherwise 
attach, or 
the payment, is inconsistent with a claim 
to retain the possession of the property 


| until the payment is made, and conse- | t 
| ents, 


quently there is no right of lien in such 
a case.” 19 American & English En- 


cyclopaedia of Law, page 12, and cases | ar 
| sociation, 


| upon the questions here considered. To 


there cited. 

“No lien exists on goods remaining in 
the hands of a party when the time of 
payment arrives, in a case where credit 
has once been given.” * * * 

“The essence of the right is possession 
* * * As it is a right founded on pos- 


session, it ordinarily must cease when the | | ¢ : . 
. | of territory, these redrying plants of re- 
Therefore the relin- | : ying plants of re 


possession ceases. 
quishment, if voluntary, operates as an 
extinction of the lien.” * * * 3 R. 
C. L. -128. 

On these points and to the effect that 
credit once given precludes the lien. See 
also 17 R. C. L., page 608; 6 C. J. 1134; 
37 C. J. 314, and cases there cited. 


Mortgages Exacted 
In Borrowing Money 

In this case the Co-Operative Associa- 
tion had to mortgage the tobacco as 
received by it to secure the money neces- 
to make the advances to the 
growers. It was not possible or at least 
not probable, that they could secure 





| tive Association. 


This cer- | 


| spondents 
mortgage or lien on the tobacco in their | 
| Possession, and while the purpose for 


ruling | held that such a contract precluded the 


the | 


| the general creditors of the 


the | 
expressed terms or the clear intent of | 


to give a time or credit for | 





Lower Court Decrees 


On Issues Affirmed 


Appeal from District Court for 
Western District of 
Virginia. 


money on this security except by giving 
a first lien or mortgage thereon. 

The respondents must have known or 
should have known the plan under which 
the association was doing business and 
that this plan necessitated the giving of 


| a first lien upon the tobacco, in order to 


secure the money without which the Co- 
Operative Association could not operate. 
It seems evident that the Co-Operative 


Association was put upon the neeessity 


of keeping the tobacco received by it in 
a condition so that the banks from which 
loans were secured would be given a first 
lien upon the tobacco, and it is reason- 
able to presume, that the standard re- 
drying contract under which the re- 
spondents operated, was drawn with that 
specific end in view. This must neces- 
sarily have been so else the Co-Opera- 
tive Association could not have func- 
tioned. 

Clause “D” in the redrying contract 


delivery of the tobacco before payment 
for the service rendered, and is a con- 
sequent giving of credit to the Co-Opera- 
Under the authorities 
either the surrender of possession, or 
the giving of credit, extinguishes the 


lien, and in this case we have both sur- 
| render 
credit, and in addition, the express ierms | 


of possession and extension of 
of the contract, nagativing any idea of 
a lien. 
If, as was 
judge below— 
“This provision of the contract abso- 
lutely forbids a ruling that the redriers 


well said by the larned 


| have a common law lien for their charges 
| on the tobacco in their possession,” 


—how much more would it be the fact 
that the respondents would not have a 


lien for their charges on tobacco, the | 


possession of which had already been 


| surrenderea. 


Again, from time 


certified 


to 
that 


the 
had 


time, 
they 


re- 
no 


which such certificate was made might 
be material in considering the question 
of estoppel as to these respondents, these 
purposes certainly are not material when 


| considering these statements as evidences 


of the construction put upon the redry- 


ing contracts by the respondents them- | 


selves. 


For the purpose of showing how the 


parties to this contract regarded it, these | 


statements are convincing evidence that 
the respondents themselves did not then 
consider that they had a lien. 

In the case of Stoddard Woolen Manu- 
factory v. Huntley, 8 N. H. 441, there 
Was an agreement to dress cloth and de- 
liver it as it was finished, payment to be 
made once in three months. The court 


idea of a lien. 

In Wiles Laundering Company v. 
Hablo, 105 N. Y. 234, there was a con- 
tract to launder and deliver collars and 
cuffs manufactured by the defendant, 


Hablo, and return the goods as fast as | 
| laundered, and to receive payment the 
| first of 
| lien was 


each month, and in this 


case 
denied. In Tucker y. 


Taylor, 


; 53 Ind. 94, the same principle was de- 


clared, because the delivery of the prop- 
erty worked on was made before payment 


| and there was a consequent extension 


of credit to the owner of the 
which extinguished the lien. 


It is evident that to allow the respond- 
ents to assert their lien on the tobacco in 
their possession, or to offset the debt 
due from the Co-Operative Association 
against the claim for this tobacco, would 
result in giving them a preference ‘over 


property 


association, 
mortgage 
they are 


and also over the 
creditors, a thing 
clearly not entitled. 


lien or 
to which 


Again to allow the respondents either 
to assert a lien or to set-off their claim 
would completely destroy the security 
represented by the tobacco in their pos- 
Session to a creditor holding a lien or 
mortgage. This would be inequitable 
and unjust, in view of all the circum- 


| Stances surrounding this transaction 


Prescribed Settlements 


| Consistently Evaded 


The claim advanced by the respond- 
that clause “D,” as far as it 
governs payments due them, was never 
complied with by the Co-Operative As- 
has we see it, no effect 


as 


begin with the requirement of payment 


| on Monday for all tobacco redried and 


redelivered for the preceding week was 


| in most instance impossible of being com- 


plied with. 
The association covered a large stretch 


spondents were scattered, and it would 
have been a physical impossibility to re- 
port to the proper officer of the Co-Opera- 
tive Association and receive payment on 
Monday for all tobacco redelivered up 
to and including the preceding Saturday. 
The evidence shows that this condition 
of payment on Monday for the week pre- 
ceding was seldom, if ever, complied 
with, and yet no protest was made by 
the respondents or any of them; until 
after the proceedings looking to a re- 


ceivership of the Co-Operative Associa- 


tion were inaugurated. 


The respondents waived any breach: of 


this contract by the Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation, by proceeding under the contract, 


| of a lien. 











Credits 


without protest, in the face of the re- | JI ogy Permitting Suit Against Government 


peated failure of the Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation to comply with conditions respect- 
ing payment, conditions which were 
physically incapable of fulfillment. 

The effect of this waiver by the re- 
»spondents of the breach respecting pay- 
ment, applies with especial force when 
the’ interests of third parties holding 
either mortgages or liens are considered. 

The question of whether or not the 
respondents had a lien for work done 
upon the particular tobacco held in their 
possession, is not before us, they having 


been paid for that, but the conclusion | 


seems plain that they did not have a 
lien upon the todacco in their possession 


' for work done on tobacco already rede- 
| livered. 


In considering the cla‘in of respondents 
to offset iheir debt against the tobacco 
in their possession or to recoup, the 
learned judge below in his opinion said: 

“The contention that the redriers 
should be allowed to assert their claims 


| as off-sets, and to hold the tobacco until 


they are paid is merely an effort to ac- 
complish by indirection that which may 
not be accomplished directly. It is 


| equivalent to saying that one who has 


no lien will be given all of the benefits 
It goes almost without saying 
that a court of equity will not allow set- 


| off where it would be inequitable so to 


do. 


“In the present, case to allow the claim | appeal from a finding in favor of the 


of set-off (which would be exactly the 
same in effect as allowing a claim of 
possessory lien) would pro tanto defeat 
the claim of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank which has a lien; and would give 
to the redriers, who are mere common 
creditors, a priority of payment over 
other common creditors; as well as a 
priority over the costs and expenses of 
the receivership. 


“Speaking of the allowance of set-off | 
in equity, it is said in 24 Ruling Case | 


Law, page 805: 


“‘But there will be a grant of the | 


remedy only for the purpose of securing 
an equitable result, and not where its 
allowance would work an injustice to 
others having equal equities.’ 

“A fortiori, a set-off will not be allowed 
in equity where its allowance would work 
an injustice to others having superior 
equities.” 

To sllow the claim of set-off would be 


| to give the respondents priority over the 


other creditors of the Co-Operative Asso- 


ciation, both general creditors and lien 


creditors, and in view of our holding that 
the respondents had no lien, this would 


| be inequitable. 


Status Of Set-Off 


| And Counter Claims 


In 24 Ruling Case Law, page 806, un- 
der the Title, “Set-off and Counter 
Claim,” Sec. 14, relied upon by attorneys 
for respondents, it is said: 

“It is well settled that the insolvency 
of a party against whom a set-off is 
claimed constitutes a sufficient ground 
for the allowance of a set-off not other- 
wise available, except in those cases 
where by special circumstances there are 
other rights superior to those of the de- 


| btor invoking the remedy.” 


In this case there are other rights held 


| by the trial judge to be superior to the 


rights of the respondents, and it is 
admitted that there are other creditors 
of the Co-Operative Association whose 


| rights are at least equal to those of the 
| respondents when their lien is denied. 


“In equity set-off will only be allowed 
for the purpose of securing aly equitable 
result, and will not be allowed when it 
works an injustice to others 
equal equities.” 24 R. C. L. p. 805. 

Under the circumstances of this acse 


ss | 
a debt due from the association to the 


res S ¢2 set-off or recouped | ‘ i 
respondents cannot be E | Second Circuit, dated January 10, 1927,— 


against a demand, in equity, for the pos- 
session of property held by respondents 
that belongs to the association. 

Sec. 6145 of the Code of Virginia of 
1919, is certainly not applicable to this 
case, and the fact that the lending bank 
sent money to pay the claims of the re- 
spondents, should the court so order, can 
have no effect on the principles here dis- 
cussed. 

Insolvency of the Cooperative Asso- 
ciation is alleged in the answer of the 
respondents to the rule, and the evidence 
is not conclusive on this point. If the 
association is insolvent, certainly the 
respondents, having by contract and by 
their acts negatived a lien on the prop- 
erty in their possession, are clearly not 
entitled to a preference over the other 
creditors. 

If the association is solvent and has 
property enough to pay all creditors, 
whether the members receive anything 
or not, then the respondents will be paid 
their claim in full and will not be hurt. 

In view of our conclusion as to the 
lien of the respondents it is not neces- 
sary to here consider the question of 
estopped raised by the receivers. 

This is not a question between the re- 
spondents and the Cooperative Associa- 
tion, but between the respondents and 
the other creditors, both lien ¢-1 gen- 
eral, of the association. Whether solvent 
or insolvent, the members of the asso- 
ciation cannot receive anything until all 
debts of the association are paid. 

It. must be remembered that the re- 
ceivers while standing in the place of 
the Cooperative Association have an ad- 
ditional duty as officers of the court 
and that upon them rests the burden of 
standing impartial between all the 
parties concerned, with the further ob- 
ligation in so fa as they possibly can, 
to protect the rights of all parties. 

“It is as much the duty of a receiver, 
in administering an estate, to protect 
valid preferences and priorities as it is 
to make a just distribution among the 
general creditors.” 23 R. C. L. under 
title “Receivers” Sec. 118, and cases 
there cited. 

We find the decrees of the District 
Court free from error, and they are ac- 
cordingly affirmed, 

June 3, 1927, 





| date of the collision, and full costs. 





| the 
| States as may be provided by order of 


; to appear 


having | 





Interest Charges 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereIN, BEIN@ 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


For Damages Held Not to Include Interest 


Court Finds, in Construing Special Act Relative to Colli- 
sion, That Congress Did Not Intend Such Payment. 


Boston SAND.& GRAVEL COMPANY, LI- 
BELLANT, APPELLANT V. UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA. No. 2118. CIrRcUT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE FIRST 
CIRCUIT. 

The special act of May 15, 1922, pro- 
viding for liability on the part of the 
United States for a collision, was held 
in this case not to include interest on 
damages awarded under the act as the 
act does not specifically provide for in- 
terest. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Judges. dAudge Anderson delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text 


| follows: 


The main question in this admiralty 
appeal is whether the United States is 
liable for interest on damages awarded 
under a special act not specifically pro- 
viding for interest. . 

The appellant filed on May 29, 1922, 
a libel to recover damages arising out 
of a collision of the United States Gov- 
ernment Destroyer Bell with the Cor- 
nelia, on August 9, 1918, in Broad 
Sound Channel in Boston Harbor. On 


Government, this court held, 7 Fed. (2d) 
278, both vessels as fault and that the 


; damages to the vessels should be divided. 


On proceedings pursuant to the man- 


| date, the court below, affirming a finding 


of the Commissioner, entered judgment 
for the libellant for $45,542.34, one-half 
the damages without interest, and for 
one-half the costs in that court. 


Appellant Seeks 
To Recover Interest 


By this appeal the appellant seeks to | 


recover interest at 6 per cent from the 
The 
suit is brought under a special act of 
May 15, 1922, 42 Stat. 1590, which reads: 

“That the claim of the owner of the 
steam lighter Cornelia arising out of a 
collision between said steam lighter and 
the United States Destroyer Bell in 
Broad Sound, Boston, Mass., on the ninth 
day of August, 1918, for and on account 
of the losses alleged to have been suffered 
in said collision by the owner of said 
lighter Cornelia by reason of damages 
to or the loss of said steam lighter, her 
boats, engines, boilers, tackle, apparel, 
furniture and supplies, may be sub- 
mitted to the United States Court for 
the District of Massachusetts, under and 
in compilance with the rules of said 
court sitting as a court of admiralty; 


| and that the said court shall have juris- 


diction to hear and determine the whole 
controversy and to enter a judgment or 
decree for the amount of the legal dam- 
ages sustained by reason of said colli- 
sion, if any shall be found to be due 
either for or against the United States, 
upon the same principle and measure of 
liability with costs as in like cases in 


| admiralty between private parties with 


the same rights of appeal: Provided that 
such notice of the suit shall be given to 
Attorney General of the United 


the said court, and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district 
and defend for the United 
States; Provided further that said suit 
shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of. the passage 
of this act.” 


Interest Allowed 
Under Similar Act 
The appellant’s chief reliance is a de- 


cision by the Court of Appeals for the 


New York & Cuba Mail S. S. Co. v. 
United States, 16 Fed. (2d) 945, 947. (U. 
S. D. Index I, Page 4284.) In that case, 
that learned court, construing the spe- 


; cial act of February 28, 1923, 42 Stat. 


1778, which mutatis mutandis is identi- 
cal with the act here in question, sus- 
tained the claim for interest, overruling 
the court below. 

The grounds of that decision appear in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| jurisdiction, 


Nuesi:a Senora de Regia, 108 U. S. 92, 
2S. Ct. 287, 27 L. Ed. 662. 

“In U. S. ex. vel. Angarica v. Bayard, 
127 U. S. 261, 8 S.Ct. 1156, 32 L. Ed. 
159, interest was disaflowed, and this, 
because, interest is not col -tible against 
the Government, except where the-Gov- 
ernment stipulates to pay interest, or 
where interest is given expressly by an 
act of Congress either by the name of in- 
terest or by that of Congress. That case 
is distinguishable because there was ‘no 
such exception. 

In Seaboard Air Line Ry. v. United 
States, 261 U. S. 299, 43 S. Ct. 354, 67 
L. Ed. 664, the Supreme Court pointed 
out the exception within the doctrine of 
the Angarica case, where a statute em- 
ployed terms so comprehensive as to 
require allowance of interest, and allowed 
interest as just compensation. The pres- 
ent act of Congress, upon which this 
libel is maintainable, provides for the 
adjudication of 
claims of the government and a citizen, 


| and requires such adjudication, including 
| the measure of damages, to,be made in 
| the same legal method as private con- 


troversies are adjudicated. 

The intention of Congress is clear and 
explicit to grant full indemnity in the 
award against the United States, if any 
is made. Indemnity is not complete with- 
out interest. The admiralty courts in 
suits against private persons have 
always followed this rule. We think 
Congress intended that it should be fol- 
lowed in this instance.” 

We agree with that court that the ques- 
tion is purely one of statutory construc- 
tion; what was the intent of Congress? 
The difficulty we find in according with 
the conclusion there reached is grounded 
in large part on the history of analogous 
legislation. 

We start with the well-settled prin- 
ciple that the United States is not liable 
to pay interest on claims against it, in 
the absence of a plain statutory provi- 
sion to that effect. 

In United States v. Bayard, 127 U. S. 
251, 260, the court said: m 

“It has been established, as a general 
rule, in the practice of the Government, 
that interest is not allowed on claims 
against it, whether such claims originate 


in contract or in tort, and whether they ‘ 


arise in the ordinary business of adminis- 
tration or under private acts of relief, 
passed by Congress on special applica- 
tion. The only recognized exceptions are, 
where the Government stipulates to pay 
interest and where interest is given ex- 
pressly by an act of Congress, either by 


the name of interest or by that of dam- | 


ages.” 
Two Decisions Support 
View of Non-recovery 


In this Circuit there are two well- 
considered decisions, prior to this case, 
in which District Judges have held in- 


teres: not recoverable under conditions ! 
‘ Brewster he!d inadequate to overcome the 


indistinguishable from those now before 
us: The first is Pennell v. United States 
(D. C.), 162 Fed. 75,—a decision by Judge 


Hale; and the second is by Judge Brew- } 


ster in Nantasket Beach Steamboat Co. 
v. United States, 297 Fed. 656. 

The next step in determining the in- 
tent of Congress, and a very important 
one, was the passage on March 9, 1920, 
of 

“An act authorizing suits against the 
United States in admiralty, suits for 
salvage services, and providing for the 


release of merchant vessels belonging to ; be 
, like private bills for the relief of the 


the United States from arrest and attach- 
ment in foreign jurisdictions, and for 


| other purposes.” 41 Sts. 525. 


the following excerpt from the opinion of | 


Circuit Judge Manton: 


“By the authority of the statute, the 


appellee may maintain its libel, as it 
would between privat@ parties. In a 
suit between private parties in admiralty 
growing out of collision, it has long 


been settled that interest is awarded as | 
The | 


part of the measure of damages. 
object of the award of damages is to 
place the injured party in the same pecu- 


niary position as he would have been in | 


but for the collision. 

“Thisgprinciple has been referred to 
in admiralty as that of the right to a 
full and complete indemity. The phrase 
the legal ‘damages * * * found to be 
dae * * upon the same principles 


and measure of liability as in like cases | 


in admiralty between private parties,’ 


when given the interpretation intended | 


by Congress in this enactment, included 
an award of interest, as is allowed in 
the case of a litigation between private 
parties in admiralty. 
“The United States is 
pay interest in the absence of a sta- 
tuary provision to that effect, except 
where it has contracted to pay it, or 


where the United States submits itself | 
to the jurisdiction of the court, or, if | 


sued, places itself in the position of a 
private party. United States v. Thekla, 
266 U. S. 340, 45 S. Ct. 112, 69 L. Ed. 
313. 

“Interest may be provided for by the 
name of.legal damages. Congress has 
done so in granting this relief to pri- 
vate parties, where a vessel has been 
injured in collision with a publie vessel. 


We must give to the language employed | 
We | 
intended | 


its ordinary and accepted meaning. 
must presume that Congress 
that the principle of restitutio in inte- 
grum should be applied, as it is in cases 
in admiralty of like nature between pri- 
vate parties. In The Paquete Habana, 
189 U.S. 4538, 23 S. Ct. 593, 47 L, Ed. 900; 


not liable to | 


| tween private parties. 





This legislation recognizes the Gov- ! 


ernment’s new situation as the effective 
owner or operator of merchant vessels 
on the high seas. The act provides that 
such Government vessels and their car- 
goes shall be exempt from seizure; but 
that libels in personam may be brought 
against the Government, very much as 
against private parties. For present pur- 
poses, the provisions in section 3 are 
significant. 

That section provides: 

“That such suits shall proceed and 
shall be heard and determined according 
to the principles of law and to the rules 
ef practice obtaining in like cases be- 
A decree against 
the United States or such corporation 
may include costs of suit, and when the 
decree is for money judgment, interest 
at the rate of 4 per centum per annum 
until satisfied, or at any higher rate 
which shall be stipulated in any contract 


upon which such decree shall be based. 


conflicting } 


| dictions, 


UNitep States DAILY. 


Claims 
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Interest. shall run as ordered by the 
court.” 

This act was obviously inteded to pro- 
vide generally for the Government’s 
obligations as effective owner and oper- 
ator of merchant vessels or tugs, but 
did not cover naval vessels. The result 
was that numerous special acts were 
passed covering the Government’s pos- 
sible liability for collisions with its naval 
vessels. These acts are, mutatis mutan- 
dis, identical with the act under which 
the present suit was brought. Compare 
act of February 28, 1923, 42 Stat. #778, 
for the relief of owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; act of May 15, 1922, 42 Stat. 
1589, for the relief of the owners of the 
Horatio G. Foss. 

The next important indication of the 
intention of Congress 2s to the payment 
of interest on damages arising out of its 
statutory Nability in admirality, is found 
in the ace of Merch 3, 1925, 48 Sts. 1112. 

That act is entitled: 

“An act authorizing suits against the 
United States.in admiralty for damage 
caused by, amd salvage services rendered 
to, public vessels belonging to the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

In section 2 is the following: 

“Such suits shall be subject to and 
proceed in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled ‘An act authorizing 
suits against the United States in admi- 
ralty, suits for salvage services, and pro- 
viding for the release of merchant vessels 
belonging to the United States from ar 
rest and attachment in foreign juris 
and for other purposes,’ ap: 
proved March 9, 1920, or any amendment 
thereof, in so far as the same are not 
inconsistent herewith, except that no 
interest shall be allowed on any claim 
up to the time of the rendition of judg- 
ment unless upon a contract expressly 
stipulating for the payment of interest.’ 

Here is an express provision that the 
United States shall not be liable for in- 
terest in cases arising from collisions 
with public or naval vessels, like the one 
now at bar, until judgment is rendered. 


Question Of Intention 
Decisive In Case 
We are faced then with this question 


Did Congress, when it passed these 
numerous private acts to relieve parties 


! who alleged that they had suffered injury 


from collisions with naval vessels, inten¢ 
to give successful litigants in such suits 
interest at 6 per cent, when, under the 
act of 1920, covering collisions with mer- 


; chant vessels, interest was limited to 4 


per cent, to “run ordered by the 


court?” 


as 


We cannot think that Congress unde 
these private acts intended to give 4 
more generous remedy to the parties in- 
jured by such collisions with naval ves- 
sels than were available to those bring- 
ing suits under the general‘act of 1920. 

Apparently the court in the Secon¢ 


: Circuit reached its conclusion as to the 


construction of these privates acts with- 
out having its attention directed to th&® 

provision as,to interest in the general Y . 
act of 1920. To our minds, this provision j 

in the general act is far more significant ; 
as to the purpose of Congress than is 
the somewhat general (and not unam- 
biguous) language used in all these spe- 
cial acts,—language undistinguishable 
from that which Judge Hale and Judge 


inference that Congress had not ex- 
pressed a clear purpose to subject the 
Government to the payment of interest. 
Inclusion Of Interest 

Stricken Out Of Bill 


Perhaps some, although not great, ad- 


' ditional light is thrown upon the Con- 
‘ gressional purpose by the brief discussion 


in the Senate on February 16, 1926, 69th 


* Congress, First Session, Congressional 


Record, py. 3751, 3752. 

At that time Congress was considering 
owners of vessels injured in collision 
with public vessels of the United States. 
But it appeared that, on report from the 
Committee on Claims, the bill, as ori- 

lly drafted, had been amended by 
striking out after the word “damages” 
the words “including interest.” 

Several of these bills were then before 
the Senate, and Sengtor King inquired 
(p. 3753): 

“Do I understand that the interest pro- 
vision has been stricken out of the bills 
which have just been passed, so that the 
judgments will not bear interest ? 

Mr. Copeland: Yes. The words ‘in- 
‘luding inierest’ were stricken out of the 
bills.” 

In argument it is stated that there is 
a very large number of such private acts 
and many milMions claimed. Under these 
conditions, a decision by the Suprem@~ 
Court will doubtless, and odseonauaale 
be sought. 

A minor contention of the appellant is 
of error by the court below in awarding 


[Continued on Page 1f,Column 4.] 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 


Daily. 


Its services are 


available without 


charge to 
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Shoes 
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Patent on Shoe Shank Reinforcer 
Voided by Anticipation in Prior Art 


Chang Are Said to Have Beeen Merely in Form, Shape, 
Or Size, Not in Any Way Affecting Function. 


JOHN N. SHEVENELL Vv. GEO. J. KELLY. , 
Equity No. 2544. District Court, 
MASss. 

Patent 1447001, for a shoe shank re- 


inforcer held void in view of the prior 
art. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Brewster follows: 

On February 27, 1928, Letters Patent 
of the United States No. 1447061 were 
issued on the application si Freeman J. 
Winchell filed February 11, 1920. The 
plaintiffs are now the owners of said 
Letters Patent and bring this suit in 
equity against the defendant for in- 
fringement. 


Patent Relates To 
Metal Shoe Shank 


The patent covers an alleged new and 
useful improvement in “shank reen- 
forcers,” or in other words, the inven- 
tion relates to a metal shoe shank 


‘S adapted particularly for use in ladies’ 


hoes for supporting the arch in position 
Wuxing wean. The defenses are non-in- 
“tingement, anticipation and non-inven- 
‘on. 

The claims involved in this litigation 
are as follows: 

“1. A shoe shank comprising a strip of 
struck up metal curved longitudinally 
and provided with a depression extend- 
ing lengthwise thereof, and terminating 
short of the ends, a relatively narrow 
flange on each side of the depression and 
a pair of clinching teeth in each end por- 
tion of the shank. 

“9. A shoe shank comprising a rela- 
tively narrow strip of struck-up metal 
curved longitudinally and provided with 
a relatively deep intermediate trans- 
verse arch extending lengthwise thereof, 
but terminating short of one of the ends, 
a flat portion at an end of the arch hav- 
ing a pair of clinching teeth extending 
therefrom adapted to be driven into the 
leather, the sides of the said arch being 
relatively turned outwardly to provide a 
substantial area of contact with the 
leather backing. : 

“3, A shoe shank comprising a narrow 
strip of metal, struck up into shape to 
give rigidity and a slight springy effect, 
a concave depression extending length- 
wise thereof, but terminating short of 
the ends, the sides of the said depression 
flaring outwardly to provide flat, rela- 
tively narrow flanges, the thin edge of 
the metal being on the outer side of the 
flanges, flat portions at the ends of the 
depression and a pair of clinching teeth 
ingeach end portion of the shank and in 
4 e with the said flanges.” 

d inchell entered a crowded art. There 
had been in use for a long time shoe 


shanks of various types, sizes and modes | 


of construction. 


New Results Claimed 


To Have Been Produced 

The plaintiffs concede that all the 
elements embraced in the Winchell in- 
vention were old, but it is their claim 
that these old elements were brought 
together in a new and useful combina- 
tion, producing new results which con- 
stituted an advance over anything that 
was then known to the art. 


“These five elements which the plain- 
tiffs claim were brought together in its 
shank stiffener as a new combination 
are these: 

(a) A struck-up piece of metal longi- 
tudinally curved; 

(b) A transverse arch; 

(c) Flat ends;* 

(d) Flange on side of rib; 

(e) Attaching means of four prongs, 
two at each end of the shank. 

The defendant is manufacturing and 
selling three types of shoe shanks which 
the plaintiffs claim are infringement of 
the Winchell patent. These shanks -in 
size and appearance resemble the plain- 
tiff’s shank except that the prongs are 
struck from the metal piece in a some- 
what different manner. 

These types of defendant’s shanks also 
differ from plaintiffs’ in other partic- 
ulars: One has as attaching means one 
prong at each end of the shank; another 
has one prong at one end and two prongs 
at the other end; the third has two prongs 
at each end, has two ribs instead of one 
extending longitudinally but has no 
lgngitudinally extending flanges at the 
si¥é@ of the rib. 

In Winchell’s specifications we find 
the following language: 

“T am aware that the invention may 
be embodied in other specific forms with- 
out departing from the spirit or essen- 
tial attributes thereof, and I therefore 
desire the present embodiment to be con- 
sidered in all respects as illustraéive and 
not restrictive, reference being had to 
the appended claims rather than to the 
foregoing description to indicate -the 
scope of the invention.” 


Liberal Construction 
Of Patent Claimed 4 


It is the plaintiff’s contention that, in 
view of this language in the specifica- 
tions, they are entitled to a liberal con- 
struction of the claims which admits of 
a somewhat wide range of equivalents, 
and that the defendant, in using two 
and three prongs as attaching means in- 
stead of four, has come within the range 
and that the four-prong shank which 
shows a double rib without flanges like- 
wise falls within the range of equiva- 
lents which the plaintiffs claim go with 
their monopoly. 

The patent not being a pioneer, or 
primary patent, the range of equivalents 
depends upon and varies with the de- 
gree of invention. Continental Paper 
Bag Co. v. Eastern Paper Bag Co., 210 
'U. S. 405, 52 L, Ed. 1122; Kokomo Fence 
fachine Co. v. Kitselman, [89 U. S. 
8, 37 L. Ed. 689; Cimiotti Unharing Co. v. 
American Fur Ref. Co., 198 U. S. 399, 
49 L,. Ed. 1100. 

In dispesing of the question of. in- 
fringement, therefore, it becomes neces- 








sary to determine the scope. of the mo- 
nopoly which is secured by the Letters 
Patent. 

It will be noted that in his speci- 
fications Winchell called attention to the 
prongs at the front end in the following 
language: ‘‘At the front end of the 
shank-piece I form securing prongs (12) 
struck-in from the sides of the piece a 
short distance from the end thereof. 

“This leave a neck portion (18) of re- 
duced cross section and therefore cap- 
able of flexing somewhat more readily 
epposite these prongs, and it is to be 
noted that the prongs themselves are 
struck from the head or extremity (14), 
i. e., the stiffener-piece is secured at the 
end by these prongs beyond, and through, 
the neck portion (13). 

“This results in permitting the extrem- 
ity or end head portion (14) of the stiff- 
ener to be closely secured to the sole 
by the prongs (12) and in a manner so 
that it is not apt to be pried out on the 
flexing of the sole since this flexing will 
be taken up by the neck portion (13) 
which being somewhat reduced in cross 
secti¢n and not arched is readily adapt- 
able for this purpose. A further advan- 
tage of having the prongs (12) struck 
from the sides of the piece as shown 
is that it saves stock to a substantial de- 
gree.” 


Front End Portion 
Is Only Novelty 


The evidence satisfies me that this 
front end portion with its reduced neck 
was the only novel feature of the inven- 
tion. It appears from the copies of the 
files in the Patent Office that after Win- 
chell’s claims had all been rejected as old, 
it was pointed out that the portion of 
the specifications above quoted reveal the 
“distinctive novelty” of the device as 
set forth by the claims. 


The claims, as finally allowed, do not 
explicitly cover this distinctive novelty. 
The first claim covers a ‘pair of clinch- 
ing teeth in each end portion of the 
shank.” The second claim covers a “flat 
portion at the end of the arch having 
a pair of clinching teeth extending 
therefrom, adapted to be driven into the 
leather,” and the third claim refers to 
a flat portion “at the end of the depres- 
sion and a pair of clinching teeth at 
each end portion of the shank in line 
with the said fianges.” 

If the patent is to be read to cover 
only the distinctive novelty shown in the 
drawings and specifications, the defend- 
ant’s shanks do not infringe because none 
of its shanks contains this distinctively 
novel feature. 


Claims Said to Cover 
Any Shank With Prongs 


But the plaintiffs strenuously resist 
this narrow construction of their patent 
and argue that the claims should be 
given sufficient scope to cover shanks 
with prongs at the end, however, at- 
tached, and whether two, three or four 
prongs are used. In other words, plain- 
tiffs claim that every metal shank which 
is curved longitudinally and_ provided 
with a transverse arch and flaring sides 
and uses prongs as attaching means is 
an infringement of the claim of said 
patent. 

It has been said that “That which in- 
fringes if later, would anticipate if ear- 
lier.” Superior Skylight Co. v. Zerbe 
Const. Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 982. If, there- 
fore, we find in the prior art shanks 
which are now held to infringe, it must 
follow that plaintiff’s patent is invalid 
because of anticipation. 

Among the numerous patents relating 
to the prior art cited by the defend- 
ant is patent No. 403569, issued to J. 
M. Watson in 1889, covering. a shoe 
shank which had prongs at either end, 
a transverse arch and all the elements 
of the plaintiff’s device except that it 
was not longitudinally curved. 

I am aware that in another jurisdic- 
tion the Watson patent has ben consid- 
ered and has ben held not to anticipate. 
Sandusky v. Brooklyn Toe Co., 13 Fed. 
(2d) 238. I regret that I cannot follow 
the learned judge in that case in his 
statement that the Watson shank is 
neither similar in construction nor analo- 
gous in use of plaintiff’s patent. 

I have carefully examined the draw- 
ings and specifications of the Watson 
patent. It is true that the inventor in 
his specification calls attention to the 
fact that the metallic plate is concave, 
or grooved, longitudinally except at the 
end and that the groove, or concavity, 
may be quite deep to give considerable 
thickness to the stiffeners, and that his 
drawings only show a slight concavity, 
but I see no inconsistency in this. 


Watson Shank Found Not 


To Act as Cantilever 

Obviously the depth of the groove 
would vary acording to the requirements 
of the trade. I find no warrant in the 
Letters Patent issued to Watson, or In 
the evidence submitted, for the asser- 
tion made by the solicitor for the plain- 
tiffs that the Watson shank when ap- 
plied to the shoe acted as a cantilever 
rather than as an arch, or that it must 
be of tempered steel with prongs that 
would not clinch. . 

I am not satisfied that it differed in 
function from the Winchell invention. 
The Watson shank in its construction 
did not differ in any material particulars 
from the Winchell device except as to 
the longitudinal curve. 

But it cannot be said that to give a 
longitudinal curve to a shank to fit the 
particular style obtaining at the time 
the shank is used involves inventive 
genius. Changes in the longitudinal 
curve of the shank necessary to adapt 
the shank to the particular style of high 
heeled shoes are changes that would sug- 
gest themselves to any mechanic of ordi- 
nary ability. 

Engel No. 1281540, October 15, 1918, 
is also cited by the defendant, and in 
this patent we have a device for sup- 


‘metal shoe shanks. 
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porting arches used in the manufactur- 
ing of shoes which is attached by prongs 
and which, when applied to the sole, has 
both the longitudinal curve and the trans- 
verse arch. 


Shanks Without Prongs 
Freely Used In Past 


It appeared in evidence that shanks 
similar to the Winchell shank, without 
prongs as an attaching means, had been 
patented and freely used by shoe manu- 
facturers prior to Winchell’s invention. 
Thus the Atherton patent No. 346572, 
covered all the elements of the Winchell 
invention except that tacks were used 
as the attaching means rather than 
prongs. 


But Winchell cannot claim to have dis- 
covered the utility of promgs as an at- 
taching means because these had been 
shown in the numerous other patents 
and had been in more or less general use 
long priar to his alleged discovery. In 
several patents—for example, Watson 
supra; Stevens, No. 4341381 (1890); 
Edler, British No. 10496 (1907)—prongs 
were specified as equivalents for tacks 
as a means of attaching the shank 
stiffener. 

Other patents covering devices closely 
analogous to the Winchell shank, notably 
the patents of M. Cangon, No. 1236820 
(1917); Eaton, No. 921379 (1909); Dunn, 
No. 861166 (1907); Wood, No. 1021032 
(1912); Bartels, No. 1237152 (1917), 
have been considered. These patents 
were all cited by the defendant and they 
show that the art had been thoroughly 
covered by the prior patents, some of 
which embodied substantially all of the 
elements of the plaintiffs’ device or some 
known equivalent therefor. 

In view of the conclusion which I have 
reached, it seems unnecessary to present 
in detail what these various patents 
show. 


All Claims Embodied In 


Devices Previously Invented 

In the practical art, for many years 
prior to plaintiffs’ discovery, shoe 
shanks or stiffeners were used which 
embodied all of the five elements of the 
Winchell shank, i. e., longitudinal curve, 
transverse arch, prongs, flat ends and 
flaring sides. Sometimes these shanks 
when first applied to the sole did not 
have the longitudinal curve and-or trans- 
verse arch, these being imparted to it 
by simultaneously molding it with the 
portion of the shoe to which it was at- 
tached. 

Before August, 1919, when Winchell 
first disclosed his patent, various types 
of shank stiffeners were in more or less 
general use in which were associated all 
of the elements of the Winchell shoe 
shank and which were curved both 
transversely and longitudinally before 
application, but the more general prac- 
tice appears to have been to impart the 
longitudinal curve after the stiffener had 
been attached to the sole. 

The Campello Shank Company and 
the Keystone Sole & Shank Company had 
manufactured and sold in substantial 
quantities such types of stiffeners. 


Changes Were Merely 
In Form Or Shape 


The use of prongs instead of tacks or 
staples as attaching means did not 
modify or add to the functions of the 
stiffener; nor did the presence of a longi- 
tudinal rib or flanges. Whatever changes 
were wrought by Winchell were changes 
merely in form or shape or size and did 
not in any way affect the function of the 
stiffener and the evidence leaves me very 
much in doubt whether the Winchell 
shank would be regarded by the shoe 
manufacturer as an improvement over 
shanks that were then in common use. 

It has been held that a mere change in 
form, proportions or degree, substitution 
of equivalents doing substantially the 
same thing in the same way by substanti- 
ally the same means, with better re- 
sults, is not such invention as will sustain 
a patent. It is not invention to combine 
old devices into a new article without 
producing any new mode of operation. 
Burt v. Evory, 183 U. S. 349 L. Ed. 647; 
Hill v. Wooster, 182 U. S. 693, 33 L. Ed. 
502; Smith v. Nichols, 21 Wall. 112, 22 
L. Ed. 566; Florsheim v. Schilling, 137 
U. S. 44, 34 L. Ed. 574. 

The plaintiffs introduced evidence 
tending to show the extent to which 
their sales of the Winchell shank had 
increased, but this evidence fell short 
of demonstrating that the Winchell 
shank had supplanted other makes of 
Their evidence did 
no more than to establish the fact that 


Government Exempt 
From Interest in Suit 


Appellate Court Holds Law 
Covering Damages Does 


Not Contemplate Such 
Charge. 


[Continued on Page 10.] 
only one-half costs. It is conceded that 
costs are within the discretion of the 
court But it is stated that in this case, 
in the office of the appellant’s counsel, 
the decree was inadvertently drawn, di- 
viding both the damages and the costs; 
so that the court below did not exercise 
its discretion or have the rule in this 
circuit brought to its attention. 

Clearly, counsel for the appellant is 
correct in his contention as to the gen- 
eral rule in this Circuit; Penn. R. R. Co. 
v. Golden, 243 Fed. 256, 258, and cases 
cited; The Baltimore, 283 Fed. 728, 731. 

Under these circumstances, we think 
this merely inadvertent error should be 
corrected in this court. Accordingly the 
judgment below must be affirmed as to 
damages, but with full costs in the court 
below to the appellant. In this court, 
under the circumstances, the Government 
is entitled to its costs. 

The decree of the District Court is 
modified to include full costs for the 
libellant, appellant, and so modified is 
affirmed; the appellee recovers costs in 
this court. 

June 4, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1807738(a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
aapparatus, Re. 14667, F. D. Winkley, Lubri- 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, Re. 14667, F. D. Winkley, Lubri- 
cating system. Filed June S, 1927, D. C. 
Md. (Baltimore), Doc. E 1274, The Bassick 
Mfg. Co. v. The H. & H. Sales Co. 

1307733(c), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating 
apparatus, Re. 14667, F. D. Winkler, lubri- 
catiny system, filed June 8, 1927, D. C., 
E. D. Mich. (S. Div.), Doc. 2068, The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co. v. Michigan Automotive Sup- 
ply Co. 

1307734. (See 1807783(a) and (b).) 

1320354, 1327263. J. H. Adams, Oil con- 
verting process, 1320727, Same, apparatus 
and method for the conversion of liquids, 
fluids, oils, etc., filed June 13, 1927, D. C., 
S. D., Tex. (Houston), Doc. E 307, The 
Texas Co. v. Houston Oil Co. of Texas. 
Same, filed June 14, 1927, D. c., N. D., 
Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E 251, The Texas Co. v. 
Producers & Refiners Corp, 

0727. (See 1320354.) 
1198246.) 
; 1320354.) 

1331165. (See 1177128.) 

1335665, W. P. Deppe. Internal combus- 
tion engine, 1360098, Same, Superheater 


(See 
(See 


they had been able to secure a fair share 
of the trade in that field. Other shank 
manufacturers had sold in even larger 
quantities. 

In the calendar year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, nearly 106,000,000 pairs of 
women’s shags were manufactured, and 
during the yezr 1925 the plaintiffs sold 
11,200,000 pairs of shanks; in 1926 they 
sold 14,250,000 pairs. The Keystone 
Sole & Shank Company, during the same 


two years, had sold over 33,000,000 pairs | 


of shanks. It thus appears that the 
plaintiffs had considerable competition, 
and as a result of their efforts and ener- 
gies the commercial success of the Win- 
chell shank, was no more than might 
naturally be expected. 

I have reached the conclusion, there- 
fore, that the defendant has sustained 
its defense of anticipation and that 


plaintiffs’ patent is void for that reason | 


and also for want of novelty. 

A decree dismissing the bill with costs 
may be entered. 

May 25, 1927. 


Machinery 


Hammer Operated 


By Fluid Pressure 
Found Patentable 


Reverse 
Decision of Primary Ex- 
aminer on Appeal of 
E. W. Stevens. 


Examiners-in-Chief 


APPLICATION OF 
APPEAL 12522; 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Epwarp W. STEVENS; 


Patent 1634729, for fluid pressure op- 
erated hammers was granted to Edward | 


W. Stevens July 5, 1927, on application 
filed November 11, 1920. 


Rector, Hibben, Davis & Macauley and 


Ira L. Nickerson for appellant. 


The claims to a fluid pressure operated 
limitation absent | 


hammer included a 
from prior art, and the resulting struc- 
ture was asserted to -ive more sensitive 
control. The examiners-in-chief (Ruck- 
man, Smith and Ide) stated their rea- 
sons for allowing the claims as follows: 

This is an appeal frcm the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 6, inclusive, of whic}. the following 
will serve as an example: 

“1. A fluid pressure operated hammer 
<omprising a cylinder having a piston 
chamber, a ; ‘ston reciprocable therein, 
a valve block having a valve chamber 
and closing the rear end of the piston 
chamber, a valve reciprocable in the 
vclve chamber and having a pressure 
area constantly exposed to the motive 
fluid supply and having a larger pres- 
sure area exposed to variable pressure, 
said hammer having a constantly open 
by-pass between said supply and said 
larger pressure area, and a passage from 
said by-pass to the rear end of the piston 
chamber, said passage being controlled 
by the piston in its reciprocatiors.” 

Four References Cited. 

The references relied upon are: 
Murphy, 747751, December 22, 1903; Old- 
ham, 1075057, October 7, 1913; Keller, 
856706, June 11, 1907; Keller, 949080, 
February 15, 1910. 

The invention relates to fluid pressure 
oper: ted hammers. 

The detailed description of the con- 
struction and operation set forth in the 
specification is summarized in the ex- 
aminer’s statement and the brief of ap- 
pellant and further repetitioi. here is 
unnecessary. 


The examiner rejects the claims on the 
patents to Oldham or Murphy in view 
of either of the patents to Keller. 


Differences Pointed Out. 


The patents to Oldham. and Murphy 
show a valve having a pressure area 
constantly exposed to the motive fluid 
pressure and having a larger pressure 
area exposed to variable pressure as 
called for in the first »art of each claim. 
Said patents do not disclose the con- 
stantly open by-pass as called for in 
the latter part of the claims and for 
this feature the exami.er cites the pat- 
ents to Keller. 

The Keller patent No. 949080 shows 
the constantly open by-pass 61-62 and 
pstent No. 856706 has a constantly open 
by-pass 11-12. Claim 1, however, has 
a further limitation, “a passage from 
said by-pass to the rear end of the pis- 
ton chamber, said passage being con- 
trolled by the piston in its reciprocation,” 
which we do not find in either Keller 
patent. Keller’s vent passage for the 
space in front of the valve opens di- 
rectly from the valve chamber and not 
from the by-pass. Appellant contends 
that his construction gives a more sen- 
sitive control and prevents “fluttering” 
of the valve. 
say that Keller’s construction is the full 
equivalent of that of appellant. This 
feature is found in all the claims. Claim 
6 further specifies that the lid passage 
is at an acute ungle to the block passage 
thereby producing a suctio effect in the 
larger valve when ‘¢ piston contrclled 
passage is open to exhaust. We do not 
agree with the examiner that thi. state- 
ment is unwarranted. Fig. 12, one of 
the original figures of drawing, shows 
passage 21 at an acute angle to passage 
23 and the suction effect on the air in 
21 would necessarily be present when 
air is flowing through 23. 

The decision of the 
reversed. 


examine: is 


cea emer 
manifold for internal combustion engines, 
appeal filed Dec. 30, 1926, 3d Cir., Doc. 3581, 
General Motors Corp. v. W. P. Deppe, et 
al. Decree reversed (notice dated June 10, 
1927). 

1360098. (See 1335665.) / 

1360256, 1527187, E. Anderson, Can 
opener, filed April 20, 1925, D. C., Ss. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 32-6, Star Can Opener Co. v. 
N. B. Wales et al. (Wales-Wilson Prdo- 
ucts Co.) Nf 
patents, and granting injunction, June 15, 
1927. 

1373186, 1427366, 1493255, G. H. Forsyth, 
Disk wheel, 1577047, Re. 15358, A. L. Put- 
nam, Vehicle wheel, 1406019, Same, Disk 
wheel, 1402029, 1402032, 1452772, W. E. 
Williams, Metal disk wheel, 1402031, 
1416149, Same, disk wheel, 1427926, Same, 
demountable wheel, 1439460, Same, i 
Demountable wheel, 143466, Same, Rein 
Disk wheel, 1611975, Same, Concave disk 
wheel, filed June 9, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. 
(S. Div.), Doe. 2077, Steel Wheel Corp. v. 
Hayes Wheel Co. 

1388898, Schmidt & Schmidt, Carcass de- 
hairing and cleaning machine, 1388999, O. 
C. Schmidt, Same. filed June 8, 1927, D. C., 
W. D. Okla. (Guthrie), Doc. E 859, ‘The 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. v. The W. | 
' H. Butcher Packing Co. 


388999. 
140209. 


(See 1288898.) 

(See 1373186.) 
1402081. (See 1373186.) 
1402082. (See 1373186.) 
1408439, O. W. Mott, Wheel, 

F. Rubsam, Same, filed June 7, 

E. D. Mich. (Detroit), Doc. 2067, 

Corp. v. Hayes Wheel Co. 
1416149. (See 1373186.) 
1423500. (See 1203312.) 


1601455, C. 
1027, BD. C.. 


1423956, Mitchell & White. Tipless incan- ; 
stem | 
making machine, appeal filed Nov. 18, 1926, | 
8d Cir., Doc. 3571. General Electric Co. v. | 
affirmed (gotice 


descent lamp, etc., 1423957, Same, 


Cc, Eisler et al. Decree 

dated June 15, 1927). 
1423957. (See 1423956.) 
1427366. (See 1873186.) 
1427926. (See 1373186.) 
1437229. (See 1203312.) 
1439460. (See 1373186.) 
1452772. (See 1373186.) 
1475980, (See 1807733(a). and (c).) 


EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, | 


Hinton, Martin Alister Campbell. 


We are not prepared to | 





Interlocutory decree, sustaining | 


rein- | 


Rubsam | 
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Books and Publications 


| New Books Received by Library of Congress 


| List 


children’s books are exc 
gress card number is 


Brokers guide co., N. Y. Rates of com- | 
missions as charged for purchase or ; 
sale of stocks—bonds and commodities 
on principal exchanges in the United 
States and Canada. 64 p. Ne, te 
Brokers guide co., 1927. 27-13159 

Bronner, Augusta Fox. A manual of in- 
ividual mental tests and testing, by 

. William Healy, Gladys M. Lowe, | 
Myra E. Shimberg. (Judge Baker 
foundation. Publication no. 4). 287 
p. Boston, Little, 1927. 27-13134 | 

Christian reformed church. Liturgy and | 
ritual. The Psalter, doctrinal stand: | 
ards, liturgy, and church order of the 
Christian reformed church in Amer- 
ica. 379 p. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Wm. B. Ferdmans pub. co., 1927. 

27-13116 

Curley, Sister Mary Mildred... The 
conflict between Pope Boniface viii 
and King Philip iv, the Fair. . . by 
Sister Mary Mi'dred Curley. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Catholic university of Amer- 
ica). 200 7%. Washington, D. C., Cath- 
olic university of America, 1927. 

27-13146 | 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. Pheneas i 
speaks; direct spirit communications 
in the family circle, reported by Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle . . . London, 216 p. 
Simpkin, 1927. 27-13136 

Dunk, John L. Tonality; its rational 
basis & elementary development. 172 
p. London. The author, 1926. 

27-13117 

Durell, Clement Vavasor. Readable re- 
lativity; a book for non-specialists. 146 
p., front. (port.), illus., diagrs. Lon- 
don, G. Bell, 1926. 27-13113 

Hail, William James. Tseng Kuo-fan 
and the Taiping rebellion, with a short 
sketch of his later career. (Half-title: 
Yale historical publications. Miscel- 
lany, xviii.) 422 p. .New Haven, Yale 
univ. press, 1927. 27-13143 

Halliburton, Richard. The glorious ad- 
venture. 354 p., illus. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs, 1927. 27-13145 

Hawley, Charles Arthur. The teaching 
of Old Testament history. 136 p. N. 
Y., Association press, 1927. 27-13133 

Headlam, Cecil. The story of Naples, 
illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. 
(Mediaeval towns.) 394 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Dent, 1927. 27-13148 

Mon- 
ograph of the voles & lemmings (Micro- 
tinoe) living and extict. v. 1., illus. 
London, British museum, 1926. 

27-13114 

Huddleston, Sisley. France, by Sisley 
Huddleston. (The modern world. A 
survey of historical forces.) 613 p. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 27-26404 


Irwin, William Wallace. On the slope 
of Montmartre, by William Wallace 
Irwin, with seventeen illustrations in 
duotone by Marcel Poncin. 55 p., 
illus. N. Y., Stokes, 1927, 2%-13147 

Le Souef, Albert Sherbourne. The wild 
animals of Australasia, embracing the 
mammals of New Guinea & the nearer 
Pacific Islands, by ... and Harry Bur- 
rell . . . with a chapter on the bats of 
Australia and New Guinea by Ellis Le 
G. Troughton. 387 p. London, Har- 
rap, 1926. 27-13115 

Long, Harry W. Gettysburg as the bat- 
tle was fought; a complete story of 
the 16th decisive battle of the world, 
July 1-2-8, 1863, with complete maps 
of the battlefield and itinerary of both 
armies, by H. W. Long. 164 p., illus. 
Gettysburg, Pa., H. W. Long, 1927. 

27-13152 


Lovell, George John. Cooperatite pen- 
sion and annuity insurance; plans and 
policy forms. 24 p. Group and indi- 
vidual. N. Y., Author, 1927. 27-13155 

Mason, Robert Lindsay. The lure of the 
Great Smokies, by Robert Lindsay 
Mason. 320 p. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1927. 

27-13150 

Melamed, Mrs. Deborah (Marcus). The 
three pillars; thought, worship and 
practice for the Jewish woman, by 
Deborah M. Melamed. 155 p. N. Y., 
Women’s league of the United syna- 
gogue of America, 1927. 27-13135 

National industrial conference board. 
The fiscal problem in Delaware. 150 p. 
N. Y., National industrial conference 
board, 1927. 27-13158 

Newfang, Oscar. Harmony between la- 
bor and capital; an essay on the wel- 
fare of nations. 238 p. N. Y., Putnam, 
1927. 27-13156 

Plotinus. . . . The divine mind, being the 
treatises of the fifth Ennead, trans- | 
lated from the Greek by Stephen 

Mackenna. (His Enneads, vol. iv.) 101 


supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 


Fiction, 


luded. Library of Con- 
at end of last line. 


p. London, The Medici society, 1926. 
27-13138 
Power, Albert. Six world problems. 127 

p. N. Y., Frederick Pustet co., 1927, 
27-13132 
Salzman, Louis Francis. More medieval 
byways. 209 p. London, Methuen, 1926. 
27-13149 
Slosson, Preston William. Twentieth 
century Europe, ... Ww fi a supple- 
mentary chapter on modern science, 
by Edwin E. Slosson . . . under the 
editorship of James T. Shotwell... 

747 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

27-13144 
Sneath, Elias Hershey. The evolution of 
ethics as revealed in the great relig- 
ious, edited by E, Hershey Sneath 
...370 p. New Haven, Yale university 
press, 1927. 27-13131 
Steck, ¢rancis Borgia. . . . The 
Jolliet-Marquette expedition, 1673 .. . 
by Francis Borgia Steck. (The Cath- 
olic universty of America. Studies in 
American church history, vol. vi. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic universty 
of America). 323 p. Washington, D. C. 
The Catholic wmiversity of America, 
1927, 27-13153 
Trask, Parker Davies. Geology of Point 
Sur quadrangle, California. (Phesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of California, 
1923.) P. 119-186. Berkeley, Calif., 

University of California press, 1926. 
27-12900 
U. S. President (John Adams). John 
Adams. Inaugural address, 7 p. n. 
p,. Americanization department, Vet- 
erans of foreign wars of the United 
States, 1926. 27-5359 
Warren, Louis Austin. Souvenir of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace, Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. 32 p., illus. Morgan- 

field, Ky., Munford pub. co., 1927. 

27-13151 
Washington, George. ... Farewell ad- 
dress. 11 p. n. p., Americanization 
department, Veterans of foreign ware 
of the United States, 1926. 27-5361 
Washington, D. C. Washington audi- 
torium corporation. The Washington 
auditorium. The nation’s capital the 
convention city. Issued by the Wash- 
ington auditorium corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ... 32 p., illus. Wash- 
ington, Columbian printing co., 1926. 
27-5370 
Waters, Helena L. From Dolomites to 
Stelvio, with 36 illustrations and 4 
maps. 272 p. London, Methuen, 
1926. 27-13330 
Welz, Christopher John. Studies in the 
chemisty of Chinese wood oil. 15 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.) —Cornell University, 
1926.) Easton, Pa., 1927.  27-12995 
Whitehead. John Boswell. Lectures on 
dielectric theory and insulation. 154 p. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1927. 27-13111 


Government Books 
and Publications 


The’ Ferric 
Process. 


Sulphate-Sulphric Acid 
Compiled by Oliver C. Rals- 
ton, with a chapter on producing small 
bubbles of gas in liquids by submerged 
orifices by Charles G. Maier. Issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 30 cents. 
27-26778 
Statistical Classification of Imports Into 
the United States. With Rates of Duty 
and regulations governing the prep- 
aration of monthly and quarterly state- 
ments of imports. Effective January 
1, 1927. Schedule A. Issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Price, 40 cents. [24-26070] 


Progress of Rural Education, 1925 and 
1926. By Katherine M. Cook. Chief, 
Division of Rural Education, Bureau 
of Edycation. Bulletin, 1927, No. 15, 
Bureau of Education. Price, 10 cents. 

E27-138 

Laws and Regulations Relating to Town 
Sites, Parks, Cemeteries, Recreational 
Sites, etc. Regulations revised April 
27, 1927. Circular No. 1122, Genera] 
Land Office, Department of the Inte- 
rior. Free at Land Office. 27-26774 

Operating Regulations to Govern the 
Methods of Mining and the Safety 
and Welfare of Employees on Leased 
Lands on the Public Domain. Ap- 
proved June 2, 1927. Issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. Price, 
5 cents. GS27-234 
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PAGE TWELVE _ 


Special Agents 
To Keep Funds 


For Veterans 


Bureau Director Announces 
Plan for Aiding Those 
Who Are Incom- 
petent. 

Special disbursing agents at each 


United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital 
will be charged with the handling of 


funds of incompetent patients in these | 


hospitals, under a general order made 
public July 18 by the Director of the 
Bureau, Frank T. Hines. 

The full text of the general order (No. 
$74) follows: 

The folowing General Order is hereby 
promulgated, effective July 27, for ob- 
servance by all officers and employes of 
the United States Veterans’ Burtau. 

1. In each United States Veterans’ hos- 
pital, the Special Disbursing Agent shall 
be charged with the custody of all funds 
of incompetent patients, and the prop- 
erty custodian shall be charged with the 
custody of valuables and other effects of 
incompetent patients hospitalized therein. 

Handling of Valuabies. 

2. Each patient on admission to the 
hispital will be questioned by the admit- 
ting officer, or the officer of the day with 
respect to money or valuables in his pos- 
session. All efforts .of patients not 
needed in the hospital will be delivered 
to the admitting officer or the officer of 
the day at the time of admission. All 
money, and valuables, received from in- 
competent patients at the time af admis- 
sion will be delivered by the admitting 
officer or the officer of the day to the 
Special Disbursing Agent and the Prop- 
erty Custodian, respectively in accord- 
ance with Veterans’ Bureau General 
Order No. 102-A. Appropriate record 
thereof will be made on “Patient’s Cloth- 
ing Card,” Form 2604—Rev. July, 1927, 
“Valuables and Miscellaneous Card,” 
Form 2636-A, and “Moneys Card,” Form 
2636-B, respectively. The attendant ac- 
companying the incompetent patient will 
certify in the presenec of two witnesses 
as to the money or valuables in the pos- 
session of the patient at the time of ad- 
mission. Patients’ Claim Check, Form 
2599, will be attached to all effects. 

3. All funds now in the hands of other 
officers of the hospital or deposited by 
them in banks to the credit of incompe- 
tent patients will be turned over to the 
Special Disbursing Agent. All funds re- 
ceived at the hospital in the future from 
the Bureau, or from other sources for 
anv individual patient will be turned over 
to the Special Disbursing Agent and de- 
posited by him in his special deposit 
account as funds received from the Chief 
Officer, as Trustee. The record of funds 
deposited on account of the Chief Officer, 
as Trustee, will be carried in the name of 
the Chief Officer. A separate record will 
be maintained of funds from the Bureau 
and funds received from other sources. 
The Chief Officer will indicate on the re- 
verse of Form 4706-B at the time of each 
accounting period the amount of money 
held to the credit of each incompetent 
patient which was received by him from 
any source other than the Bureau. 

Authority For Withdrawals. 


4. Withdrawals will be made only on 
the written authorization of the Chief 
Officer which authorization will be for- 
warded to the Station Auditor who will 
check the authorization and if found 
correct, approve it for payment and 
transmit it to the Special Disbursing 
Agent. It will be the duty of the Sta- 
tion Auditor to post currently all entries 


GE" 18) 


to the individual accounts affected and | 


to determine before approval of an au- 
thorization for withdrawl that there is 
a sufficient balance to the credit of the 
particular patient for whose benefit the 
money is being withdrawn. 

5. Clothing for mentally incompetent 
patients will be purchased under super- 
vision of the Business Manager on or- 
der of the Chief Officer from some 
reputable dealer in the community. 


6. Only upon the order of the Chief 


Officer or person designated by him for 
this purpose will the Property Custodian 
authorize the removal of clothir 
gage, or valuables of an 


g 
es 


bag- | 
incompetent | 








Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Grou ps and Classifications 


° 
Aeronautics 
Key-West-Havana air mail contract 
awarded. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Bids invited for air mail routes be- 
tween Atlanta and New Orleans, and 
Memphis and St. Louis—-banking in- 
terests interested. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce to 
‘ooperate in working out problem of 
-onsolidated airport in New York met- 
‘opolitan area, and to facilitate han- 
lling of air mail. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Representative Maas asks coopera- 
ion of Government in carrying out 
xylan to have towns paint names con- 
spicuously on airports. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Commerce | 


Assistant Secretary of 
oredicts total of 1,00€ airports 
anding fields by end of 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
being made of Rio 
settlement water 


and 


Aerial survey 
Grande River in 
voundary dispute. 


of 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Distinguished Flying Crosses to be | 


presented to Commander Byrd and 


Lieutenant Noville. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Royal Air Navigation Company of 
the Netherlands shows 1926 operations 
as improved and freight carrying 
tharges reduced. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Plans announced for entertainment 
of Pacific aeronauts upon arrival in 
Washington, D. C. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


A gricultu re 


Secretary of Interior says protective | 


tariff benefits farmers and Congress 


would reject attempt to remove duties | 


is farm relief measure. 
- Page 1, Col. 3 
Daily analysis of fruit, vegetable, 


butter, cheese and grain market prices. | 


Page 5 
Large reduction reported in wheat 
and barley crops of Tunis. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Continuation full text of review 
of condition of world wheat crop. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Bankin g-Finance 


Table showing resources and liabili- 
ties of 668 Federal Reserve Banks. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board reports 
changes in status of banks in Federal 
Reserve System. 


of 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Bids invited for air mail routes be- 
tween Atlanta and New Orleans, and 
Memphis and St. Louis—banking in- 
terests interested. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Continuation of tabular statistics on 
foreign capital flotations offered in the 
United States 
of 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve Board reports 
week ending July 13 decline of $214,- 
000,000 in loans and investments by 
662 member banks. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad author- 
ized to issue $63,242,506 additional com- 
mon stock, and payment approved of 
commission to bankers for underwrit- 
ing issue. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Transactions in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Summary of financial statistics of 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


Draft of international convention to 
prevent and repress counterfeiting is 
submitted to League of Nations. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Foreign Exchange Rates. 

Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


during second quarter | 


for | 


by 
eral H. H. Billany. 


Books-Publications - 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Publications issued by the Govern- 

nent. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


| Commerce-T rade 


Exports of American rubber goods 


to the Philippines show $500,000 in- | 


crease in 1926 over 1925, due largely 
to increased demand for rubber foot- 


| wear, 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


Corporations 
District Court, Mich., holds corpora- 


tion transportation tax is inapplicable 


to transportation carried on for com- 


| pany by subsidiary where activities of 


two concerns are on. (Huron Portland 
Cement Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Continuation of full text of discus- 
sion of Board of Tax Appeals finding 
cash value of pmosissory notes paid to 
corporation for stock constitutes in- 
vested capital. (American Steel Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


| Cotton 


Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


| Milling 


page 11. 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page &. 


Customs 


Customs Court 
commodities. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Education 
Bureau of Education reports scarcity 
of librarians to fill vacancies in increas- 
ing number of school libraries. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Foodstuff s 


Daily analysis of fruit, vegetable, 
butter and cheese market prices. 
Page 5 


| Foreign Affairs 


Continuatior. of tabular statistics on 
foreign capital flotations offered in the 
United States during second quarter 
of 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Department of State hears no Ameri- 


cans were in danger at recent rioting | 


in Vienna. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


American consul at Puerto, Mexico, 


is shot and wounded by bandit who in- | 


vaded his home. 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 


commercial 
ratifica- 


Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
treaty drafted and awaiting 
tion. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

United States Marines in clash with 


Nicaraguan rebels. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
of State characterizes 
insurrectionist as outlaw. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Progress is reported in discussion of 
auxiliary surface craft at naval confer- 
nee at Geneva. 


Secretary 
Nicaraguan 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Forestry 


“ 
Railroads spent for forest products 
1926 nearly 12 per cent of total 


in 


| outlay fer fuel supplies and materials. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of full text of article 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Procedure Outlined for Consideration 
Of Legislation for Arm y by Congress 








reappraises various | 


= - re 


Inland Waterways 


International Water-Boundary Com- 
mission starts survey on equitable divi- 
sion of Rio Grande River. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Coast and Geodetic Survey orders re- 
survey of Cape May harbor for open- 
ing channel to Cold Spring Inlet. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


British production, export and im- 
port of iron and steel products decline 
A June. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Iron ore production in 
in 1926 set new record. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


| Labor 


Expenses of illness found to be most 
common cause of financial stress among 
workers, according to study of credit 
union loans made public by Department 
of Labor. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


June employment figures reported by | 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| Manufacturers 


District Court, Mass., holds patent 
for shoe shank reinforcement is voided 
by anticipation in prior art. 
v. Kelly.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Luxemburg | 








(Shevenell 


Patent granted for fluid pressure op- | 


srated hammer. 


(Edward W. Stevens.) | 


Page 11, Col. 5 | 


Continuation of full text of review 
of condition of world wheat crop. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


_ Mines and Minerals 


Manganese deposits in Olympic 
Mountain region in Washington may 
become important resource if silcia can 


be eliminated. 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Municipal Gov't 


Summary of financial 
Kansas City, Kans. 


of 


statistics 


r Page 7, Col. 6 
National Defense 


Lieutenant A. A. Ort assigned 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Secretary of Navy states time lost 

because of absence without leave is not 


to 


| to be included in service record at date 


of reenlistment. 


1927. _ 


~~ 


Packers 
, Secretary of Agriculture dismisses | 
service rate cases involving stockyard 
companies at South Omaha, Neb., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., pending general in- 
vestigation of stockyards charge. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Daily meat and _ livestock market 
price analyses, 
Page 5 


Patents 


Patent filed in the- various 


cases 


| courts. 


Page 11, Col. 4 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 11. 
Y e 
Postal Service | 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce to 
zooperate in working out problem of 
consolidated airport in New York met- 


| ropolitan area, and to facilitate han- 


ling of air mail. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Bids invited for air mail routes be- 
tween Atlanta and New Orleans, and 
Memphis and St. Louis—banking in- 
erests interested. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of article by 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
H. H. Billany. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Key-West-Havana air mail contract 

awarded. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Public Health Service reports ex- 


| traordinary progress in classification of 


| oil 


diseases and causes of death. 
Page 2, 


Public Lands 


Area of public lands defined within | 
and gas structure has been de- 


Col. 1 


' creased 20,000 acres. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Carlsbad of recent 


wedding. 


caverns scene 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 


| Public Utilities 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., remands | 
tax case for further evidence on depre- 
tiation. (Chicago Railway Equipment 


| So.) 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 


Plans announced for entertainment 
Washington, D. C. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Progress is reported in discussion of 


| in bill introduced in Dutch parliament. 


iuxiliary surface craft at naval confer- | 


*nce at Geneva. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Promotion boards announced by Sec- 
‘etary of the Navy. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


| Radio 


f Pacific aeronauts upon arrival in | 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Geological Survey estimates produc- 
tion of electricity by public utility 
plants will total 80,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours for 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 5 | 
Great Britain takes first steps in re- 
organization and_ standardization of 
electrical generation and supply. } 
Page 9, Col..7 | 


Government control of both radio 
ovroadcasting and receiving is proposed 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Radio Commission to begin | 
on frequency disputes on 


Federal 
hearings 


| July 26. 


Distinguished Flying Crosses to be | 


presented to Commander 
Lieutenant Noville. 


Byrd 


and | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


United States Marines in clash with 
Nicaraguan rebels. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Contract awarded for cold 

plant at naval base at Hampton Roads, 


| Va. 


Page 9, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


} zommission 


storage | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad author- 
ized to issue $63,242,500 additional com- 
non stock, and payment approved of 
to bankers for underwrit- 
ing issue. 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Continuation of extracts from report 
finding freight rates on zine concen- 
trates from Joplin, Mo.-Miami, Okla., 


| ore field to eastern points not unrea- 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 


| Oil 


Area of publicMlands defined within 
oil, and structure has been de- 
creased 20,000 acres. 


gas 


Page 5, Col. 2 


| cemeteries and national soldiers’ homes; 
| another looks after. the Air Corps and 


promotion and retirement; another cor- 
the of Civil War 
another 


rects records 


veterans; looks 


| 


| 


| 


sonable. ° 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of report 
finding unjustified tariff schedules pro- | 
posing freight rates on iron and steel 
articles imported at Gult ports. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Colorado & Southern Railway and 
Forth Worth & Denver City Railway 
ask right to control Fort Worth & 
Denver South Plains line. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


‘ 


partment or any witness they may care 
to send before the Committee. 
“Since I 


of the committee, I have never allowed 


have been acting chairman 


a bill to be reported out of the full com- 


| special 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Special Examiner approves Califor- 
aia Grape Car lan, and~ finds that 
-harge of inadequate car supply is un- 
‘ustified. 

‘ Page 1, Col. 5 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad author- 
ized to issue $63,242,500 additional of 
-ommon stock. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Railroads spent for forest products 
in 1926 nearly 12 per cent of total out- 


| tay for fuel supplies and materials. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Tentative valuations reported for 
three railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
of operation and 
railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad asks for 
authority to extend line. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 
Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6e Col. 3 
Rubber 


Exports “of American rubber goods 
to the Philippines show $500,000 in- 
crease in 1926 over 1925, due largely 
to increased demand for rubber foot- 
Wear. 


Chart indications 
finances of Class I 


Page 9, Col. 6 
= | . . 
ie 
Shipping | 
Court of Appeals, 1st Cir., construes 
act providing for liability on 
part of Government for collision as not 


to include interest. ‘(Boston Sand & 


| Gravel Co. v. U.S.) 


Page 10, Col. 5 


Lightship to be established off 
Barnegat light. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Argentina Government to complete 


work on port project at Buenos Aires. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Silk 


British reported as returning to cot- 
ton hosiery owing to increased cost of 
silk and rayon. 


Tariff 


Candy manufacturers argue proposal 


Page 9, Col. 5 


to increase tariff of cherries. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


British reported as returning to cot- 
ton hosiery owing to increased cost of 
silk and rayon. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Tobacco 


Tobacco lien given worker held by 


| Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., to have been 


destroyed when surrendered. (Clark 
Bros. & Co. et al. v. Pou, et al.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Federal Trade Commission orders 
American Snuff Company to cease prac- 
tices alleged to constitute unfair meth- 
ods of trade. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 

Federal Trade Commission orders 
James A. McCafferty Sons Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., of New York City, 
to cease use of label “Gold Seal Com- 
bination White Lead” on mixture con- 
taining less than 50 per cent of white 
lead. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Veterans 

Special Disbursing Agents, at Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Hospitals, to be charged 
with handling funds for incompetent 
patients. 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
age 5 


| 
| 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Contract for Air Mail 
| To Cuba Is Awarded 











| lighting 


| the Post Office, 
| been established the past year, 80 more 


} merce Act: 





volume. This cumulates the 52° 
Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS "£8, 


Cain Is Shown 


In Number of 
Civie Airports 


Survey Shows Total of 864, 
Including Intermediate 
Fields, at Present 
Time. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
nated airport, paying particular atten- 
better drainage and adding 
hangars and new equipment as neces- 


tion to 

sary. 
These are only a few typcila cases, 

Other cities are pushing ahead with con- 


| struction, or have voted funds for this 


work. Schenectady has a commercial 
airport in which $120,500 worth of stock 
has been sold. Baltimore has voted 
$1,500,000 for a municipal airport. San 
Diego has been authorized to proceed 
with the establishment of a large air- 
port for both land and seaplanes. Kansas 
City has just voted a modern airport 
within five minutes of the center of the 
city. 

Along the Chicago-Dallas route, Mo- 


| line, St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
| Ponea City, Tulsa, Fort Worth and Dal- 
| las have improved their fields and in- 


stalled night lighting. This is an addi- 
tion to the Department of Commerce 
program, which calls for the 
lighting and marking of intermediate 
fields along airways between cities. Not 
including the 92 fields taken over from 
32 of such fields have 
will be added by November, and 58 by 
June, 1928. In addition, beacon lights 
have been placed on five airways and are 
being installed on seven others. These 


| intermediate fields, placed possibly thirty 


miles apart and lighted from dark until 
dawn, are used by mail pilots and others 
flying over the airways, in case of in- 
clement weather, forced landings, or, in 
necessity, for temporary stops. 
List of Those Estabiished. 

Following is a list of cities which have 
established or substantially improved air- 
ports since the passage of the Air Com- 


5 
Bluff, Arkansas. 
Santa 


Hot Springs and iPine 

Fresno, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Monica and Visalia, California. 

Pueblo, Colorado. 

Jacksonville, Miami and Sebring, Flgg- 


} ida. 


Atlanta and Macon, Georgia. 

Boise, Idaho. 

Chicago, Galesburg, Rock Island an@ 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Indianapolis and Vincennes, Indiana. 

Burlington and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Salina and Wichita, Kansas. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Portland, Oregon. 

New Orleans and Schreveport, Louisi- 
ana. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

Allentown, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 

Abilene and Angeles, 

Montpelier, Vermont. 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Seattle, Washington. 

Battle Creek, Lansing and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Elko and Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Concord, New Hampshire. 

Buffalo and Rochester, New York. 

Greensboro, North Carolina: 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Oklahoma City and Ponca City, Okla- 


and Pitts- 


Texas. 


| homa. 


List Contemplated. 

The cities listed below are those which 
are considering establishment of air- 
ports or have taken steps toward ae- 
quiring them: 

Fort Smith and Prairie Grove, Arkan- 
sas. 

Prescott, Arizona. 

Banning, Corina, 
Barbara, Stockton 
fornia. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Bridgeport, Danbury 
Connecticut. 

St. Petersburg and 
Florida. 


Santa 
Cali- 


Diego, 
Ventura, 


San 
and 


and Stratfozd, 


Winter Haven, 


| 
anc 
at 


The contract for carrying mail by air 
between Key West, Fla., and Habana, 
Cuba, was awarded to the Pan-American 
Airways, on July 18, by the Postmaster 
General, according to an announcement 
of the Post Office Department. Ordinary | 

| first class mail will be handled by air in- 
stead of by steamer as at preesnt with 
no air mail postage required. The text 
| of the announcement follows: 

Postmaster General New today award- 
ed to the Pan-American Airways, 
Inc., of New York City, John K. Mont- 
gomery, vice president, the contract for 
carrying mail by air between Key West, 
Fla., and Habana, Cuba. The bids were 
opened Saturday. Only one other bidder 
the Cuban-American Air Lines, Inc., of 
Miami, Fla. contested. 

This route is classified as foreign serv- 
ice. Air mail postage is not necesary. 
Ordinary first-class mail will be handled 
by air instead of by steamer as at pres- 
ent. Mail steamers leave Key West at 
8:30 a. m., and arrive in Habana at 3 
| p. m., an operate on a similar schedule 

northbound. The plane probably will 

leave Key West at 8 a. m. and arrive in 

Habana an hour later, the distance be- 

ing only approximately 90 miles, 

The successful bidder offered to carry 
the mail at 40% cents per pound while 
the bid of the other company was 46 
cents. The Pan-Americar. Airways plens 

| to use three planes of the 5-engine Fok- , 
ker or Ford type, operating at-an aver: | 
age speed of 115 miles per hour, 


Spanish War 
after individuals of the Regular Army, 


Rome, Georgia. 

Champaign, Griggsville, Rockford and 
Quincy, Illinois. 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

Marion, Indiana. 

Dodge City, Kansas. 

Rockland, Maine. 

Hancock, Maryland. 

Gloucester, Greenfield, New Bedford and 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Beulah, Cassopolis, Detroit, Kalama- 
z00, Lansing, Ministee, Northport and 
Orton, Michigan. 

Jackson, Mississippi. 

Sedalia, Missouri. 

Atlantic City and Trenton, New Jer. 
sey. 

Binghamton, Elmira, Glens Falls, Lake 
George, New York, Syracuse, Water. 
town and Watkins Glen, New York. 

Asheville, Charlotte and Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Alliance, Colton, Dayton, East Liver. 
pool, Elyria, Hamilton, Hudson, Newark, 
Shelby, Toledo and Wellsville, Ohio. 

Chester, Erie, Johnstown, Kane, Lane 
caster, Milroy, New Castle, Northampe 
ton, Straudsburg and York, Pennsyle 
Vania, ‘ 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Aberdeen and Florence, South Dakota, 

Knoxville and Nashville, Tenessee. 

Albany, Beaumont, Corpus Christig 
Mercedes and San Diego, Texas. 

Roanoke, Staunton and Wayncshoro, 
Virginia. 

Pullman and Walla Walla, Washington, 


considered in the House unless it has 


introduced by a of the 


Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., in a recemt address before ' 
the Army War College at the Wash- | House. We have two classes of bills, 

| ington Barracks, told of the procedure | the first, we call ‘Departmental Bills.’ 
of the on Military | These are prepared by the War Depart- 
Affairs in considering measures af- | ment to carry out policies, which they 
of the day will deliver any valuables or | fecting the Army. He emphasized the | think should receive the of 
other property belonging to incompetent | importance of unanimous consent of the | Congress. These bills are sent to the 
patients leaving the hospital, receipting | Committee membership in reporting mil- ! Chairmen of the House Military Affairs 
for same on Patients’ Clothing Card, | itary legislation to the House. He is the ; : : ed, 
Form 2604, Rev. July, 1927. Upon the | second member of the Committee and | Committee and the Senate Military Af- 
return of the Property Custodian to the | had charge of the handling of most of fairs Committee. No member other than ! 
hospital, the transaction will be verified; | the military legislation in the last ses- ' the Chairman ever introduces what is 
if the Property Custodian is absent = sion of —— ee known as a ‘War Department Bill.’ 
y ; s ace F ake | wo asses Ss. ; , . 
Be co cas nation’s — - “Of course,” he said, “a bill cannot be When the War Department sends 8 bill 
to the chairman, the Secretary of War 
| states in his letter the reasons why, in 


the Department’s opinion, that particu- 
lar bill should become a law, and he 
also states that he will be glad to have 
a hearing on it if necessary and he gen- 
erally designates in the letter the names 
of the officers who will appear before our 
committee. 


patient from the storeroom, and the per- 
son removing such property must sign 
a receipt. for same on the Patients’ 
Clothing Card, Form 2604, Rev. July, 
1927. During the temporary absence 
from the hospital of the Property Cus- 
todian, the admitting officer or the officer | 


mittee except by unanimous consent, un- 
sed ee Ge to coved st pias ak be. | less the bill has first gone to a subcom- 
ee : ‘ | mittee, been considered by the subcom- 

Every bill, after | mittee and been reported favorably to 
being referred to our committee by the ! the full committee by the subcommittee. 
Speaker, is sent to the appropriate sub- | There are two reasons for that. In the 
first place, I believe that every bill be- 
fore being considered by the full com- 
i mittee, should receive very careful at- 
tention by the proper subcommittee. An- 
other reason is that if the bill is reported | 
out, | want some one, or ones, to be 
able on the floor of the House to answer 
any questions regarding the necessity of 
the legislation o any other questions, in 
case I am unable to answer them. It 
does happen occasionally that some bill 
will come up which is not of very great 
importance, that some member wants 
considered without going to a subeom- | 
mittee (but in that case the Member must 
ask unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion and any member of the 21 on the 
House Military Affairs Committee can 
block it by simply saying “I object.” 

“After a bill has received favorable 
action by the full committee, it is neces- 
sary for some member of the committee 
to write the report which must be sub- 
mitted to the House. Generally, b desig- 
nate somebody on the subcommittee to 
write the report, somebody who has 
given the mater careful attention. The 
man who writes the report is supposed 
to be ready on the ijoor to answer any 
questions regarding his report of the 
bill.” - 


been member 


long to our committee. 


House Committee 
approval committee. 
Referred to Committee. 
“Practically every bill referred to our 
committee, and not included among the 
so-called ‘War Department Bills’ is sent 
down to the War Department and, when y 
it involves the spending of money, the ; 
War Department sends it to the Director | 
of the Budget. Then a letter will come | 
back to our committee from the Secre- 
tary of War in which. the War Depart- ! 
ment gives its views on the bill and also | 
states that the Director of the Budget ! 
; has been consulted, and that he states 
the bill is or is not in conflict with the | 
President’s financial program. In a | 
good many instances, after receiving a | 
| letter from the Secretary of War stating 
| the War Department is against the bill, 
| 


belonging to him, will be forwarded at 
, er time of transfer to the Chief Officer of 
of a patient who has no guardian all | the hospital to which the patient is | 
unexpended funds held to his credit, to- | transferred. 

gether with any property or valuables 8. In the event of the death of the 

belonging to him, will be turned over to | claimant, all funds held to his credit in | 
the patient. Upon the discharge of a! the institution, will be forwarded imme- | 
patient who has a guardian all funds re- | diately to the Regienal Office which made | 
ceived from sources other than the Bu- payment prior to the death of the claim- 

reau, together with any property and | ant, together with an accounting of funds 

valuables belonging to him, will be turned | paid for the benefit of the claimant. The 

over to the guardian. All funds held | geeount will be checked by the Regional 

to the credit of the patient which were | Attorney and forwarded to Central Of- 

received from the Bureau will be re- | fice for filing in the case folder. The 

turned to the Regional Office having | Regional Accountant will authorize the 

jurisdiction. Upon the transfer of a} Regional Disbursing Officer to return 

patient to another hospital the unex- | all such funds to Central Office. 
pended balance held to his credit, to- 9. Veterans’ Bureau General 
gether with any property or valuables | No. 102-A is hereby modified. 


Discharge of Patients. 
7. Upon the discharge as competent 


“The other class of bills are those in- 
troduced by other members of the com- 
mittee, or of the House. Such bills are 
referred to our commitiee and, like the 
bills coming from the War Departinent, 
are sent to the appropriate subcommit- 
tee for consideration. 

“We have 10 subcommittees; one looks | 


we take their word for it and the mat- 
ter dies. Ina good.many instances, how- 
ever, after the subcommittee has gone 
over the matter and if we think it is im- 
portant enough and we believe in the 
legislation, we disregard the views of 
both the War Department and the Di- 
rector of the Budget. In such cases 
after housing and real estate—that is the | we are always glad to have not only the 
| subcommittee of which I happen to be! letters of the War Department, but also 
j chairman; another looks after military | we are glad to hear from the War De- 


Order 
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